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THE autobiography of my old and highly esteemed friend, Lord 
Wolseley, constitutes an honourable record of a well-spent life. Lord 
Wolseley may justifiably be proud of the services which he has rendered 
to his country. The British nation, and its principal executive 
officials in the past, may also be proud of having quickly discovered 
Lord Wolseley’s talents and merits, and of having advanced him 
to high position. 

Obviously, certain conclusions of public interest may be drawn 
from the career of this very distinguished soldier. Sir George Arthur, 
in the December number of the Fortnightly Review, has stated what 
are the special lessons which, in his opinion, are to be derived from a 
consideration of that career. 

Those lessons are, indeed, sufficiently numerous. I propose, how- 
ever, to deal with only two of them. They are those which, 
apparently, Lord Wolseley himself wishes to be inculcated. Both 
involve questions of principle of no little importance. 

In the first place, Lord Wolseley, if I understand rightly, con- 
siders that the army has suffered greatly from civilian interference. 
1 The Story of a Soldier's Life. Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. (Constable.) 
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He appears to think that it should be more exclusively than hereto- 
fore under military control. 

In the second place, he thinks that, in certain cases, the political 
and diplomatic negotiations, which generally follow on a war, should 
be conducted, not by a diplomatist or politician, but by the officer 
who has conducted the previous military operations. 

As regards the first point, I am not now dealing with Lord 
Wolseley’s remarks in connection with our general unpreparedness 
for war, nor with those on the various defects, past or present, of our 
military organisation. In a great deal that he has said on these 
subjects, Lord Wolseley carries me heartily with him. I confine 
myself strictly to the issue as I have defined it above. 

Possibly, I have mistaken the significance of Lord Wolseley’s 
words. Ifso, my error is shared by Sir George Arthur, who, in dealing 
with the War Office, dwells with emphasis on the occasions when 
‘ this great war expert was thwarted in respect of his best considered 
plans by the civilian element in that citadel of inefficiency,’ * and speaks 
with approval of Lord Wolseley’s ‘severe strictures on blundering 
civilian interference with the army,’ as also of the ‘ censure reserved 
for the criminal negligence and miserable cowardice of successive 
Cabinets.’ 

It seems to me that Lord Wolseley is rather hard on civilians in 
general—those ‘ iconoclastic civilian officials who meddle and muddle 
in army matters ’ (ii. 376) *—on politicians in particular, who, I cannot 
but think, are not quite so black as he has painted them; and most 
of all on Secretaries of State, with the single exception of Lord Gard- 
well, to whom generous and very well deserved praise is accorded. 

It is not quite clear, from a perusal of these volumes, what is the 
precise nature of the change which Lord Wolseley wishes to advocate, 
although in one passage (i. 224) a specific proposal is made. It is 
that ‘a certificate should be annually laid before Parliament by the 
non-political Commander-in-Chief, that the whole of the military 
forces of the Empire can be completely and effectively equipped for 
war in a fortnight.’ The general tendency of the reform which com- 
mends itself to Lord Wolseley may, however, readily be inferred. He 
complains (i. 224) that the soldiers, ‘though in office, are never in 
power.’ Nevertheless, as he explains with military frankness, ‘ the 


2 After carefully reading the book, I am in doubt as to the specific occasions to 
which allusion is here made. 

8 This expression is used with reference to a warning to civilians that they should 
‘keep their hands off the regiment.’ I do not know if any recent instances have 
occurred when civilians have wished to touch the essential portions of what is known 
as the ‘ regimental system,’ but I have a very distinct recollection of the fact that this 
accusation was very freely, and very unjustly, brought against the army reformers in 
Lord Cardwell’s time. Of these, Lord Wolseley was certainly the most distinguished. 
I think he will bear me out in the assertion that it was only by civilian support that, 
in the special instances to which I allude, the opposition was overcome. 
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cunning politician,’ when anything goes wrong, is able ‘to turn the 
wrath of a deceived people upon the military authorities, and those 
who are exclusively to blame are too often allowed to sneak off unhurt 
in the turmoil of execration they have raised against the soldiers.’ 
I may remark incidentally that exception might perhaps reasonably 
be taken to the use of the word ‘ exclusively’ in this passage; but 
the main point to which I wish to draw attention is that clearly, in 
Lord Wolseley’s opinion, the soldiers, under the existing system, 
have not sufficient power, and that it would be advisable that they 
should, under a reformed system, be invested with more ample power. 
I dare say Lord Wolseley is quite right, at all events to this extent, 
that it is desirable that the power, as also the responsibility, of the 
highest military authorities should be as clearly defined as is possible 
under our peculiar system of government. But it is essential to 
ascertain more accurately in what manner Lord Wolseley, speaking 
with all the high authority which deservedly attaches itself to his 
name, thinks that effect should be given to the principle which he 
advocates. In order to obtain this information, I turn to vol. i. p. 92, 
where I find the following passage : ‘ A man who is not a soldier, and 
who is entirely ignorant of war, is selected solely for political reasons 
to be Secretary of State for War. I might with quite as great pro- 
priety be selected to be the chief surgeon in a hospital.’ 

I would here digress for a moment to deal with the argument 
advanced in the latter part of this sentence. It is very plausible, and, 
at first sight, appears convincing. It is also very commonly used. 
Over and over again, I have heard the presumed analogy between 
the surgeon and the soldier advanced as a proof of the absurdity of 
the English system. I believe that no such analogy exists. Surgery 
is an exact science. To perform even the most trifling surgical opera- 
tion requires careful technical training and experience. It is far 
otherwise with the case of the soldier. I do not suppose that any 
civilian in his senses would presume, on a purely technical matter, 
to weigh his own opinion against that of a trained soldier, like Lord 
Wolseley, who is thoroughly versed in the theory of his profession, 
and who has been through the school of actual war. But a large 
number of the most important questions affecting military organisa- 
tion and the conduct of military affairs, require for their solution little 
or no technical knowledge. Any man of ordinary common sense can 
form an opinion on them, and any man of good business habits may 
readily become a capable agent for giving effect to the opinions which 
he, or which others have formed. 

I may here perhaps give a page from my own personal experience 
bearing on the point under discussion. 

The Soudan campaign of 1896-98 was, in official circles, dubbed 
a ‘Foreign Office war.’ For a variety of reasons, to which it is 
unnecessary to allude in detail, the Sirdar was, from the commence- 
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ment of the operations, placed exclusively under my orders in all 
matters. The War Office assumed no responsibility, and issued no 
orders.‘ A corresponding position was occupied by the Head-Quarters 
Staff of the Army of Occupation in Cairo. The result was that I 
found myself in the somewhat singular position of a civilian, who 
had had some little military training in his youth, but who had had 
no experience of war,> whose proper functions were diplomacy and 
administration, but who, under the stress of circumstances in the 
Land of Paradox, had to be ultimately responsible for the main- 
tenance, and even, to some extent, for the movements of an army of 
some 25,000 men in the field. 

That good results were obtained under this system cannot be 
doubted. It will not, therefore, be devoid of interest to explain how 
it worked in practice, and what were the main reasons which con- 
tributed towards success. 

I have no wish to disparage the strategical and tactical ability 
which were displayed in the conduct of the campaign. It is, how- 
ever, a fact that no occasion arose for the display of any great skill 
in these branches of military knowledge. When once the British and 
Egyptian troops were brought face to face with the enemy, there 
could—unless the conditions under which they fought were altogether 
extraordinary—he little doubt of the result. The speedy and success- 
ful issue of the campaign depended, in fact, almost entirely upon the 
methods adopted for overcoming the very exceptional difficulties 
connected with the supply and transport of the troops. The main 
quality required to meet these difficulties was a good head for busi- 
ness. By one of those fortunate accidents which have been frequent 
in the history of Anglo-Saxon enterprise, a man was found equal to 
the occasion. Lord Kitchener of Khartum won his well-deserved 
peerage because he was a good man of business; he looked carefully 
after all important detail, and he enforced economy. 

My own merits, such as they were, were of a purely negative 
character. They may be summed up in a single phrase. I abstained 
from mischievous activity, and I acted as a check on the interference 
of others. I had full confidence in the abilities of the commander, 
whom I had practically myself chosen, and, except when he asked for 

* Much the same proceeding appears to have been adopted in the Red River 
expedition, which was conducted with such eminent success by Lord Wolseley in 
1870. But there was a difference. Lord Wolseley, in describing that expedition, says 
(ii. 221) : ‘ The Cabinet and parliamentary element in the War Office, that has marred 
so many a good military scheme, had, I may say, little or nothing to do with it from 
first to last. When will civilian Secretaries of State for War cease from troubling in 
war affairs?’ In the case of the Soudan campaigns, on the other hand, Lord 


Kitchener and I had to rely—and our reliance was not misplaced—on the Cabinet 


and parliamentary elements of the Government, to prevent excessive interference 
from the London offices. 


* I was present for a few weeks, as a spectator, with Grant’s army at the siege of 
Petersburg in 1864, but the experience was too short to be of much value. 
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my assistance, I left him entirely alone. I encouraged him to pay no 
attention to those vexatious bureaucratic formalities with which, under 
the slang phrase of ‘red tape,’ our military system is overburdened. 
I exercised some little control over the demands for stores which were 
sent to the London War Office ; and the mere fact that these demands 
passed through my hands, and that I declined to forward any request 
unless, besides being in accordance with existing regulations—a point 
to which I attached but slight importance—it had been authorised 
by the Sirdar, probably tended to check wastefulness in that quarter 
where it was most to be feared. Beyond this I did nothing, and 
I found—somewhat to my own astonishment—that, with my ordinary 
staff of four diplomatic secretaries, the general direction of a war of | 
no inconsiderable dimensions added but little to my ordinary labours. 

I do not say that this system would always work as successfully 
as was the case during the Khartum campaign. The facts, as I have 
already said, were peculiar. The commander, on whom everything 
practically depended, was a man of marked military and adminis- 
trative ability. Nevertheless, I feel certain that Lord Kitchener would 
bear me out in saying that here was a case in which general civilian 
control, far from exercising any detrimental effect, was on the whole 
beneficial. . 

To return to the main thread of my argument. The passage 
(i. 92) which I have quoted from Lord Wolseley’s book would cer- 
tainly appear to point to the conclusion that, in his opinion, the 
Secretary of State for War should be a soldier unconnected with 
politics. Even although Lord Wolseley does not state this conclusion 
in so many words, it is notorious to any one who is familiar with the 
views current in army circles that the adoption of this plan is con- 
sidered by many to be the best, if it be not the only, solution of all our 
military difficulties. 

I am not concerned with the constitutional objections which may 
be urged against the change of system now under discussion. Neither 
need I dwell on the difficulty of making it harmonise with our system 
of party government, for which it is quite possible to entertain a 
certain feeling of respect and admiration without being in any degree 
a political partisan. I approach the question exclusively from the 
point of view of its effects on the army. From that point of view, 
I venture to think that the change is to be deprecated. 

In dealing with Lord Cardwell’s attitude in respect to army reform, 
Lord Wolseley says (ii. 273): ‘ Never was Minister in my time more 
generally hated by the army.’ He points out how this hatred was 
extended to all who supported Lord Cardwell’s views. His own 
conduct (ii. 248) was ‘looked upon as a species of high treason.’ I 
was at the time employed in a subordinate position at the War Office. 
I can testify that this language is by no means exaggerated. Never- 
theless, after events showed clearly enough that, in resisting the 
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abolition of purchase, the formation of a reserve, and the other admir- 
able reforms with which Lord Cardwell’s name, equally with that of 
Lord Wolseley, is now honourably associated, the bulk of army opinion 
was wholly in the wrong. I believe such army opinion as now objects 
to a civilian being Secretary of State for War to be equally in the 
wrong. 

There would appear, indeed, to be some inconsistency between 
Lord Wolseley’s unstinted praise of Lord Cardwell—that ‘ greatest’ of 
War Ministers (ii. 271), who, ‘ though absolutely ignorant of our army 
and of war’ (234), responded so ‘ readily to the demands made on 
him by his military advisers,’ and ‘ gave new life to our old army’ 
(240)—and his depreciation of the system which gave official birth to 
Lord Cardwell. There would be no contradiction in the two positions 
if the civilian Minister, in 1871, had been obliged to use his position 
in Parliament and his influence on public opinion to force on an un- 
willing nation reforms which were generally advocated by the army. 
But the very contrary of this was the case. What Lord Cardwell had 
principally to encounter was ‘ the fierce hatred’ (ii. 231) of the old 
school of soldiers, and Lord Wolseley tells us clearly enough what 
would have happened to the small band of army reformers within the 
army, if they had been unable to rely on civilian support. 


Had it not been [he says (ii. 231)] for Mr. Cardwell’s and Lord Northbrook’s 
constant support and encouragement, those of us who were bold enough to 
advocate a thorough reorganisation of our military system, would have been 
‘ provided for’ in distant quarters of the British world, ‘where no mention of 
us more should be heard.’ 


There can be no such thing as finality in army reform. There will 
be reformers in the future, as there have been in the past. There will, 
without doubt, be vested interests and conservative instincts to be 
overcome in the future, as there were at the time when Lord Wolseley 
so gallantly fought the battle of army reform. What guarantee can 
Lord Wolseley afford that a soldier at the head of the army will always 
be a reformer, and that he will not ‘ provide for’ those of his sub- 
ordinates who have the courage to raise their voices in favour of 
reform, even as Lord Wolseley thinks he would himself have been 
* provided for’ had it not been for the sturdy support he received 
from his civilian superiors? I greatly doubt the possibility of giving 
any such guarantee. 

But I go further than this. It is now more than thirty years since 
I served under the War Office. I am, therefore, less intimately 
acquainted with the present than with the past. But, during those 
thirty years, I have been constantly brought in contact with the War 
Office, and I have seen no reason whatever to change the opinion I 
formed in Lord Cardwell’s time, namely, that it will be an evil day for 
the army when it is laid down, as a system, that no civilian should be 
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Secretary of State for War, My belief is that, if ever the history of 
our military administration of recent years comes to be impartially 
written, it will be found that most of the large reforms, which have 
beneficially affected the army, have been warmly supported, and 
sometimes initiated, by the superior civilian element in the War 
Office. Who, indeed, ever heard of a profession being reformed from 
within? One of the greatest law reformers of the last century was 
the author of Bleak House. 

It may, indeed, be urged—perhaps Lord Wolseley would himself 
urge—that it is no defence of a bad system to say that under one man 
(Lord Cardwell), whom Lord Wolseley describes as ‘a clear-headed, 
logical-minded lawyer ’ (ii. 234), it worked very well. To this I reply 
that I cannot believe that the race of clear-headed, logical-minded 
individuals of Cabinet rank, belonging to either great party of the 
State, is extinct. 

I have been induced to make these remarks because, in past years, 
I was a good deal associated with army reform, and because, since 
then, I have continued to take an interest in the matter. Also because 
I am convinced that those officers in the army who, with the best 
intentions, advocate the particular change now under discussion, are 
making a mistake in army interests. They may depend upon it that 
the cause they have at heart will best be furthered by maintaining 
at the head of the army a civilian of intelligence and of good business 
habits, who, although, equally with a soldier, he may sometimes make 
mistakes, will give an impartial hearing to army reformers, and will 
probably be more alive than any one belonging to their own profession 
to all that is best in the outside and parliamentary pressure to which 
he is exposed. 

I turn to the second point to which allusion was made at the com- 
mencement of this article. 

Speaking of the Chinese war in 1860, Lord Wolseley says (ii. 62) : 
‘In treating with barbarian nations during a war . . . the general to 
command the army and the ambassador to make peace should be one 
and the same man. To separate the two functions is, according to 
my. experience, folly gone mad.’ Lord Wolseley reverts to this subject 
in describing the Ashantee war of 1873-74 (ii. 269). I gather from his 
allusions to Sir John Moore’s campaign in Spain, and to the fact that 
evil results ensued from allowing Dutch deputies to accompany 
Marlborough’s army, that he is in favour of extending the principle 
which he advocates to wars other than those waged against ‘ bar- 
barian nations.’ 

The objections to anything in the nature of a division of responsi- 
bility, at all events so long as military operations are in actual progress, 
are, indeed, obvious, and are now very generally recognised. Those 
who are familiar with the history of the revolutionary war will re- 
member the baneful influence exercised by the Aulic Council over the 
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actions of the Austrian commanders.* There can, in fact, be little 
doubt that circumstances may occur when the principle advocated 
by Lord Wolseley may most advantageously be adopted ; but it is, 
I venture to think, one which has to be applied with much caution, 
especially when the question is not whether there should be a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities—a point on which the view of the officer 
in command of the troops would naturally carry the greatest weight— 
but also involves the larger issue of the terms on which peace should 
finally be concluded. I am not at all sure that, in deciding on the 
issues which, under the latter contingency, must necessarily come 
under consideration, the employment of a soldier, in preference to a 
politician or diplomatist, is always a wise proceeding. Soldiers, 
equally with civilians, are liable to make erroneous forecasts of the 
future, and to mistake the general situation with which they have to 
deal. I can give a case in point. 

When, in January 1885, Khartum fell, the question whether the 
British army should be withdrawn, or should advance and reconquer 
the Soudan, had to be decided. Gordon, whose influence on public 
opinion, great before, had been enhanced by his tragic death, had 
strongly recommended the policy of ‘smashing the Mahdi.’ Lord 
Wolseley adopted Gordon’s opinion. ‘No frontier force,’ he said, 
‘can keep Mahdiism out of Egypt, and the Mahdi sooner or later must 
be smashed, or he will smash you.’ These views were shared by Lord 
Kitchener, Sir Redvers Buller, Sir Charles Wilson, and by the military 
authorities generally.” Further, the alleged necessity of ‘ smashing 
the Mahdi,’ on the ground that his success in the Soudan would be 
productive of serious results elsewhere, exercised a powerful influence 
on British public opinion at this period, although the best authorities 
on Eastern politics were at the time aware that the fears so generally 
entertained in this connection were either groundless or, at all events, 
greatly exaggerated.* Under these circumstances, it was decided to 
‘smash the Mahdi,’ and accordingly a proclamation, giving effect to 
the declared policy of the British Government, was issued. Shortly 
afterwards, the Penjdeh incident occurred. Public opinion in England 
somewhat calmed down, having found its natural safety-valve in an 
acrimonious parliamentary debate, in which the Government narrowly 
escaped defeat. The voices of politicians and diplomatists, which had 
been to some degree hushed by the din of arms, began to be heard. 


* Art of War, Jomini, p. 59. 

” I think I am correct in saying that Sir Evelyn Wood was of a contrary opinion 
but I have been unable to verify this statement by reference to any contemporaneous 
document. 

* On the 21st of March, 1884, Sir Alfred Lyall wrote to Mr. Henry Reeve: ‘The 
Mahdi’s fortunes do not interest India. The talk in some of the papers about the 
necessity of smashing him in order to avert the risk of some general Mohamedan 
uprising is futile and imaginative.’— Memoirs of Henry Reeve, vol. ii. p. 329. 


—* 
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The proclamation was cancelled. The project of reconquering the 
Soudan was postponed to a more convenient period. It was, in fact, 
accomplished thirteen years later, under circumstances which differed 
very materially from those which prevailed in 1885. In June 1885 
the Government of Lord Salisbury succeeded to that of Mr. Gladstone, 
and, though strongly urged to undertake the reconquest of the Soudan, 
confirmed the decision of its predecessors. 

Sir George Arthur, writing in the Fortnightly Review, strongly con- 
demns this ‘ cynical disavowal’ of Lord Wolseley’s proclamation. I 
have nothing to say in favour of the issue of that proclamation. I am 
very clearly of opinion that, as it was issued, it was wise that it should 
be cancelled. For, in truth, subsequent events showed that the fore- 
cast made by Lord Wolseley and by Gordon was erroneous, in that it 
credited the Mahdi with a power of offence which he was far from 
possessing. No serious difficulty arose in defending the frontier of 
Egypt from Dervish attack. The overthrow of the Mahdi’s power, 
though eminently desirable, was very far from constituting an imperi- 
ous necessity such as was commonly supposed to exist in 1885. In 
this instance, therefore, it appears to me that the diplomatists and 
politicians gauged the true nature of the situation somewhat more 
accurately than the soldiers. 

More than this. I conceive that, in all civilised countries, the 
theory of government is that a question of peace or war is one to be 
decided by politicians. The functions of the soldier are supposed to 
be confined, in the first place, to advising on the purely military aspects 
of the issue involved ; and, in the second place, to giving effect to any 
decisions at which the Government may arrive. The practice in this 
matter not unfrequently differs somewhat from the theory. The 
soldier, who is generally prone to advocate vigorous action, is inclined 
to encroach on the sphere which should properly be reserved for the 
politician. The former is often masterful, and the latter may be 
dazzled by the glitter of arms, or too readily lured onwards by the 
persuasive voice of some strategist to acquire an almost endless suc- 
cession of what, in technical language, are called ‘keys’ to some 
position, or—to employ a metaphor of which the late Lord Salisbury 
once made use in writing to me—‘ to try and annex the moon in order 
to prevent its being appropriated by the planet Mars.’ When this 
happens, a risk is run that the soldier, who is himself unconsciously 
influenced by a very laudable desire to obtain personal distinction, 
may practically dictate the policy of the nation without taking a 
sufficiently comprehensive view of national interests. Considerations 
of this nature have more especially been, from time to time, advanced 
in connection with the numerous frontier wars which have occurred 
in India. That they contain a certain element of truth can scarcely 
be doubted. 

For these reasons, it appears to me that the application of the 
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principle advocated by Lord Wolseley requires much care and watch- 
fulness. Probably, the wisest plan will be that each case should be 
decided on its own merits with reference to the special circumstances 
of the situation, which may sometimes demand the fusion, and some- 
times the separation, of military and political functions. 

I was talking a short time ago to a very intelligent, and also Anglo- 
phile, French friend of mine. He knew England well, but, until quite 
recently, had not visited the country for a few years. He told me that 
what struck him most was the profound change which had come over 
British opinion since the occasion of his last visit. We had been 
invaded, he said, by le militarisme continental. In common with 
the vast majority of my countrymen, I am earnestly desirous of seeing 
our military organisation and military establishments placed on a 
thoroughly sound footing, but I have no wish whatever to see any 
portion of our institutions overwhelmed by a wave of militarisme con- 
tinental. It is because I think that the views advocated by Lord 
Wolseley tend—although, I do not doubt, unconsciously to their dis- 
tinguished author—in the direction of a somewhat too pronounced 
militarisme, that I venture in some degree to differ from one for whom 
I have for many years entertained the highest admiration and the 
most cordial personal esteem. 

CROMER. 





THE GERMANS AT WATERLOO AND 
ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


THE speech delivered at Hanover by the Kaiser on the 18th of 
last December, in which he told his hearers that the Germans had 
rescued the British army from destruction at Waterloo, attracted 
more attention in England and throughout the world than such an 
utterance seemed to merit. Political significance has been attri- 
buted to it. Many recalled the famous Kruger telegram sent, as we 
all know, on the high authority of the Chancellor of the German 
Empire, for the purpose of testing how far certain Continental 
Powers were prepared to act with Germany against England. It is 
also not forgotten that, for many years past, it has been the steady 
policy of the German Government to foster hostile feelings in 
Germany against the British nation. The action of the Foreign 
Office at Berlin in this respect is well known to every diplomatist 
and statesman on the Continent. From time to time it is true that 
efforts have been made in high quarters in Berlin to check the German 
Anglophobe movement ; but these efforts have been directed with 
a view not seriously to impair its power, but to hinder it from 
becoming a political danger. If the Government at Berlin had 
been really anxious to paralyse this movement during the Boer 
war, they had only to publish the official account, as the American 
Government did, of their military agents in South Africa. This 
would have seriously counteracted the effect which the systematic 
calumnies on the British army made on the mind of many generous 
Germans. It has at last been given to the world, but the hour has 
gone by when its publication would have been of value and a 
friendly act. 

The speech of the Kaiser at Hanover was certainly not calculated 
to allay the friction which exists between the English nation and the 
German people. It has had the effect of inducing Englishmen to 
recall many episodes in the former relations between Prussia and 
Great Britain, and especially some important ones connected with 
the time when England was locked in a life and death struggle with 
the power of Napoleon. It made them remember the fatuous and 
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treacherous conduct of Prussia in 1805, and her doubtful behaviour 
during the Congress of Vienna. 

It has been pointed out by one of the most brilliant of American 
writers that the real turning-point in Napoleon’s career was the 
battle of Trafalgar. After Nelson’s victory on the 21st of October, 
1805, Napoleon had to choose between making peace with the 
Government of King George the Third on terms acceptable to the 
English people, and pursuing a policy in Europe having for its 
object the forcing of Continental countries to sever commercial 
relations with England, and involving acts of oppression which 
must arouse the nations against him, if England remained true to 
herself. 

He chose the latter course, and the famous Decree of Berlin was 
his answer to Trafalgar. 

The campaign of Napoleon in Russia in 1812, which was the 
inevitable consequence of endeavouring to enforce the Decree of 
Berlin, is considered by many to be the proximate cause of his fall. 
This view appears to me to require modification. The disaster his 
army suffered in Russia was well-nigh overwhelming. We have all 
read of the terrible scenes on the Beresina; and it was only in con- 
sequence of a series of gross mistakes on the part of the Russian 
commanders, and especially of Tschitschagow, that Napoleon escaped 
complete destruction on that occasion, as he had done a short time 
before through the timidity of Kutusow at Krasnoi. As it was, he 
saved only a remnant of his army; but in that remnant there was 
a large number of non-commissioned officers and subalterns, a 
circumstance which enabled him in a very short time to place new 
armies in the field in an efficient state. It must also be remembered 
that the Russian forces suffered very nearly as much as the French. 
When Kutusow reached the Polish frontier he also was almost with- 
out an army. Of the 200,000 men who had come under his 
command from the time he was appointed to supersede Barclay de 
Tolly on the eve of Borodino, and of the 100,000 men with which he 
started from Tarutino, not more than 40,000 reached Wilna. The 
military power of Russia was almost exhausted, and many of 
the leading men among the advisers of the Tzar, Kutusow and 
Rumiinzow especially, urged that monarch to make peace with 
Napoleon on condition of obtaining for Russia the Duchy of Warsaw 
and all Prussian territories east of the Vistula. Napoleon, on the 
other hand, was still powerful. His genius was never brighter, his 
energy never greater. He had behind him the enthusiasm of France 
and the resources of the States of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
The Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin alone, among the Princes of this 
Confederation, was hostile to him. All the others remained true to 
his cause. Although the Wiirtemberg contingent was absolutely 
destroyed in the retreat from Moscow, and although Bavaria had 
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lost 20,000 men in the Russian campaign, the rulers of these States 
took active steps to furnish Napoleon with large reinforcements. 
Nor must it be assumed that they were acting against the feelings 
of the people. Napoleon’s power was not unpopular, either in 
Wiirtemberg or in Bavaria. The French were liked in South 
Germany. Dollinger, who was fourteen years old in February 
1813, and remembered well the circumstances of that time, and had 
been presented by his father to Napoleon, often told me that, in 
South Germany, the sympathies of the people, and especially of the 
youth of the country, were French. This arose, no doubt, from the 
very different attitude which Napoleon assumed towards the South 
German States from that which he persistently took up as regards 
Prussia. 

In the spring of 1813, King Frederick William the Third had 
been driven by semi-revolutionary forces in Prussia to go to war 
with Napoleon. The Emperor was completely victorious over the 
combined Prusso-Russian forces; and, if he had pressed home the 
advantages which he gained at Bautzen on the 20th of May, it 
is quite certain that the Russians would have abandoned Prussia to 
her fate, and made peace. They were on the point of doing so. 
Napoleon, however, agreed to an armistice at Poischwitz on the 4th of 
June, and thereby committed what he bimself truly characterised 
as one of the great faults of his life. He gave his opponents in 
Germany breathing time when they were on the point of exhaustion ; 
then news came from another part of the world which completely 
altered the situation. 

On the 21st of June, 1813, Wellington won the battle of Vittoria. 
This victory in its brilliancy and completeness was compared with 
Austerlitz and Jena, and its consequences were most far reaching. 
All the political writings of the time show the deep impression 
which it made. It stiffened the resolution of the enemies of 
Napoleon, largely influenced the attitude assumed by Metternich, 
and secured the adhesion of Austria to the allied cause. One of the 
most accurate and well-informed of the historians of Napoleon, Dr. 
August Fournier, of the University of Prague, goes so far as to say 
that there is even some reason in the contention that its effect was 
to expel Napoleon from Germany. This was the opinion of Welling- 
ton. I happen to know from one who is still alive, and very nearly 
related to Metternich, that that statesman thought sotoo. Talleyrand 
and the shrewd clear-sighted Gentz also held a similar view. 

On the 7th of October Wellington crossed the Bidassoa, and 
forced the French back on the Nivelle. The news spread like 
wildfire all over Europe that the English commander had invaded 
France. This move of Wellington raised to the highest pitch the 
hopes of Napoleon’s enemies. On the 18th of October the battle 
of Leipsic was fought under the influence of this enthusiasm, and 
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the defeat of the French was followed by their retirement from 
Germany. 

On New Year’s night, 1814, Bliicher crossed the Rhine.’ The 
Russian and Austrian armies followed him into France. Wellington 
was firmly established in Languedoc, and on the 27th of February 
won a victory over Soult at Orthez, the news of which caused con- 
sternation in Paris, and drove the French funds down to fifty-one. 
The Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies moved on Paris, and, 
after a campaign glorious for Napoleon, they succeeded, notwith- 
standing the heroism of Marmont and Mortier, in forcing Paris to 
capitulate on the 30th of March. The Empire of Napoleon was at 
an end, and the French monarchy was restored. The Emperor 
Alexander of Russia was at this moment the most conspicuous figure 
in Paris. He used every artifice with considerable success to 
ingratiate himself with the French, and he assumed to be the 
arbiter of Europe. The position he took up in 1814 must never be 
forgotten by anyone who desires to study the attitude and conduct 
of the Duke of Wellington the year after, when he was in the Low 
Countries, while the battle of Waterloo was actually being fought, 
during his subsequent march to Paris, and during the negotiations 
which resulted in the second restoration of the House of Bourbon. 

On the return of the Bourbons in 1814, it seemed as if the 
struggle with Napoleon was over, and the sovereigns and statesmen 
of Europe met together in the autumn at Vienna for the purpose of 
dividing amongst themselves the spoils taken from Napoleon. The 
Emperor Alexander went to Vienna for the purpose of realising plans 
of prime importance. He was determined to get possession of 
the Duchy of Warsaw; to prevent Austria from profiting by the 
advantages which her new position among the Powers had given 
her ; to support Prussian schemes for aggrandisement in Germany, 
so as to make her a useful ally; and, lastly, to push forward the 
Russian frontier on the shores of the Black Sea, and thereby enable 
his country to carry out with greater ease the policy of Catherine 
the Second, and ultimately gain possession of Constantinople. On 
his arrival at Vienna, the Tzar was already on bad terms with 
Austria, England, and France. He was displeased with Metternich, 
and busied himself with designs for overthrowing that Minister, as 
badly conceived as they were injudiciously attempted. Alexander’s 
relations with England—a Power which he always cordially detested— 
were still more strained. Lord Castlereagh was particularly dis- 
agreeable to him. If he had dared, he would have treated the 
English statesman as discourteously as he often did Prince 
Metternich. He was furious with Talleyrand, for no other reason, 
that I can discover, than because that statesman, with marvellous 
ability and tact, maintained the dignity of the King and country 
which he represented. 
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The representatives of Prussia were consumed with a desire to 
extend her possessions without regard to justice or even decency. 
Conquest has, since the days of Frederick the Great, been the 
predominant passion of their country. So it was in 1815, and so it 
is at the present moment. The object of Prussia at Vienna was 
the acquisition of Saxony. That was the beginning of a series of 
political operations to efface the influence of Austria, and to become 
the sovereign Power in Germany. Lord Castlereagh was guided by 
the best intentions, but did not, owing to some radically false 
views, quite grasp the situation. He at one time supported the de- 
signs of Prussia on Saxony to their utmost extent ; but fortunately, 
though he preserved on many questions a neutrality often astonish- - 
ing, the influence of Talleyrand kept him fairly on right lines. The 
attitude of Russia and Prussia was so menacing and overbearing that 
England, France, and Austria entered into an alliance to resist 
their pretensions by force of arms. Towards the end of the year 
1814 war appeared inevitable. Energetic preparations were being 
made ; troops were concentrated everywhere. And although a little 
later the immediate danger was averted, and matters became more 
smooth after the arrival of the Duke of Wellington to replace Lord 
Castlereagh, who had to return to England for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment in February 1815, there was still considerable friction between 
the Powers at the time when news came to Vienna that Napoleon had 
left Elba. Incredible as it may appear now, there was a general 
impression prevailing that Napoleon had taken this step with the 
connivance of England. Even before he left Elba there was a belief 
that England would favour his return to France. A caricature which 
appeared at Augsburg, of the Congress of Vienna, represented Lord 
Castlereagh as holding Napoleon, and saying to his colleagues: ‘If 
you don’t behave yourselves, I'll let him go!’ This ludicrous notion 
illustrates the suspicion with which the Powers regarded each other. 
The common danger, however, welded them together. But Wellington, 
who left Vienna on the 26th of March to take the command of the 
allied army which was assembling in the Netherlands, was deter- 
mined that, in the struggle which was coming, he would be the 
dominating factor, and that the Emperor Alexander should not 
acquire the position he had occupied the year before. Wellington was 
far the greatest man, from a military point of view, in the Congress 
of Vienna. His deeds in the Peninsula had struck the imaginations 
of men, and, after Vittoria, he was by common consent the first soldier 
of the Coalition! When he left Vienna, however, Alexander had it 
all hisown way. England was imperfectly represented there by Lord 
Clancarty, Prussia by Knesebeck, who possessed no great military 
capacity, and Austria by Schwarzenburg, a man of mediocre 
intellect. Alexander in these circumstances found it easy to dominate 
the Councils of the Powers, all the more so because he had the good 
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sense to call to his side two such distinguished commanders as 
Diebitsch and Toll. There were two different lines of thought in the 
allied Councils, one inspired by Wellington, the other by the Em- 
peror Alexander and timid military advisers of the Austrian crown. 
Wellington held, as we know from a letter which he wrote to Lord 
Clancarty on the 10th of April, and from a memorandum which he 
composed two days afterwards, that, in order to prevent Napoleon 
maturing his plans, he should be attacked by the Anglo-Dutch army 
in the Netherlands, supported by the Prussian forces, at the end of 
April. He calculated rightly on the possibility of popular move- 
ments in France against Napoleon. He remembered the demon- 
strations of hostility to Napoleon which took place in various parts 
of the South of France the year before, and rendered his journey to 
Elba dangerous in the extreme. He was perfectly well aware of the 
feeling against Napoleon which also existed in some of the northern 
departments of France, and against which the Emperor was warned 
by a shrewd observer like Miot de Melito. But the great object of 
Wellington was to overthrow Napoleon before the Russians could 
join the allied forces, and to place his own country in the position 
among the nations to which she was entitled by her steady and 
heroic sacrifices. We know on the authority of Gagern, vol. ii. 
p- 145, that, before he left Vienna, he expressed himself strongly 
against Russian troops being marched to the Rhine, and maintained 
that there were quite enough soldiers without them at the disposal 
of the Allies to overthrow Napoleon. The idea which found favour 
with the Emperor Alexander was that the armies of Europe should 
remain on the defensive till the Russians had time to come 
up, so that all these forces should march into France in over- 
whelming numbers. The friction between England and Russia is 
a matter which must never be lost sight of by those who wish to 
follow the political and military events which led in 1815 to the 
final overthrow of Napoleon. Wellington was determined that the 
Emperor Alexander should not dominate the situation; the Tzar 
was anxious to weaken the influence of Wellington and England. 
A circumstance told by Bernhardi, in his Life of Toll, illustrates the 
feelings of the Tzar to the British commander. On the morning of 
Waterloo, the 18th of June, Toll, who had been attached to Bliicher’s 
army, left Wavre for Heidelberg, the headquarters of the Tzar. 
Toll apparently did not know of Bliicher’s intention to effect a 
junction with Wellington that day, and in consequence of being 
delayed’ in his journeys by the movements of troops on the roads, 
and by the breaking of an axletree, arrived at Heidelberg after the 
news of Waterloo had been received by Alexander. Toll had not 
heard of the battle; and, after changing his uniform, presented 
himself to the Tzar. He found his Sovereign walking up and down 
the room, extremely agitated and depressed. Toll thought that 
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the defeat of the Prussians at Ligny on the 16th of June was the 
cause of Alexander’s low spirits. He therefore hastened to tell the 
Tzar that he had left Bliicher’s army early on the 18th at Wavre, 
and that things might not be so bad as they appeared. ‘ What on 
earth are you talking about?’ was the reply of Alexander. ‘ Don’t 
you know that Wellington gained a great victory last Sunday some 
little distance from Brussels?’ This he considered a fatal blow to 
Russian influence. 

I do not propose to enter at any length into the campaign of 
1815, or into the battle of the 18th of June. To explain, however, 
the influence of Germans on the issue of that engagement, I must 
give some little account of the leading incidents of Waterloo. 

First of all it is necessary to remember the composition of the — 
contending armies. Bonaparte had 71,947 men with 246 guns, 
Wellington had 67,661 men, and, according to Siborne and Sir 
James Shaw-Kennedy, 156 guns. M. Houssaye, in his recent volume 
on Waterloo, contends that Wellington had a somewhat larger number 
of guns. Be this as it may, Wellington was decidedly weaker 
than Napoleon in artillery. Wellington’s army was made up as 
follows : 

British . ‘ ° ; oe ‘ ‘ ° . 28,991 
King’s German Legion . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 5,824 
Hanoverians . ‘ ° , ‘ ; ° ° - 11,247 
Brunswickers . ‘ 3 , . ‘ ‘ : . 5,985 
Nassauers : F . , . ° x ‘ - 2,880 


Dutch-Belgians . . ° ‘ . . ‘ . 17,784 
Total 67,661 


Sir James Shaw-Kennedy points outmost justly that the numbers 
of the contending forces give no idea of the comparative strength 
of the two armies. Napoleon’s army was homogeneous, and con- 
sisted of Frenchmen, trained soldiers enthusiastically devoted to his 
person and cause. Wellington’s army was the exact opposite of this, 
and was composed of troops many of whom, from political or other 
causes, were unwilling to fight against the French. At the height 
of the action, Bylandt’s Dutch-Belgian brigade, on the advance of 
the French attacking columns, abandoned its ground, retreated 
through the British line, placed itself on the reverse 'slope of the 
position, and, in spite of remonstrances and orders, stood at ease 
and took no further part in the battle. Some of the troops who 
came from Germany were imperfectly disciplined and unsteady ; 
this applies especially to soldiers from Nassau. The King’s German 
Legion was better; but a whole regiment of Hanoverian Hussars, 
with their Colonel at their head, suddenly fled the field and galloped 
helter-skelter into Brussels. Creevey describes how they rode in wild 
confusion through the Porte de Namur, along the Rue de Namur, 
and through the Place Royale, shouting that the French were upon 
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them. They then spread reports of the total defeat of Wellington’s 
army, which filled with dismay those English in Brussels who were 
listening to the roar of the cannon, and seeking eagerly for news as 
to the progress of the battle. 

Sir James Shaw-Kennedy estimates that, from half-past eleven 
in the morning, when the action began, to six o'clock in the evening, 
Wellington had to fight Napoleon’s army with a force considerably 
weaker. After six o’clock the preponderance against Napoleon 
became very great; but, notwithstanding that, for two hours 
Wellington’s position was critical owing to the enthusiastic bravery 
qf the French troops. The force despatched by Napoleon to resist 
Bliicher acted with such splendid resolution that they held in check 
greatly superior numbers for a considerable time. It would be 
difficult to cite an instance of troops who behaved more nobly 
than the French at Waterloo. Their last attacks on Wellington, 
and their resistance to Bliicher, are splendid records in the history 
of war. 

There were five separate and distinct attacks on Wellington’s 
army at Waterloo: three of them failed completely ; the fourth was 
partially suecessful ; the fifth was the only one in which the whole 
British line was attacked. That was also a failure. During these 
attacks the coolness, judgment, and energy shown by the Duke of 
Wellington have never been surpassed by any commander. He was 
ubiquitous, and his personal power was felt all along the line. In 
this respect he was a great contrast to Napoleon. The extraordinary 
want of energy, and even listlessness, which Napoleon showed at 
Waterloo have been ascribed to ill-health. Wellington excited the 
admiration of all who saw him. Count Pozzo di Borgo, who was 
present during the action as the representative of the Russian 
Government, in his official report, lauded Wellington to the skies, 
although he knew that his enthusiastic praise of the Duke would 
not be agreeable to Alexander. Marmont, who heard various 
accounts of the battle a day or so after from eye-witnesses, tells us 
in his Memoirs that the personal valour and intellectual resources of 
Wellington astounded men who were themselves remarkable for 
bravery and for the possession of the highest military qualities. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of Wellington’s self-command 
was at the moment when the brigades of Ompteda and Kielmansegge 
were unable to hold their position in the centre of his line. This 
was the point Napoleon wished to seize. It was left for a moment 
unprotected ; and if the Emperor had shown anything like the 
active personal energy in taking advantage of the overthrow of the 
German troops who held it, which Wellington did in repairing the 
disaster, the position of the British army would have been most 
critical. When it occurred, Wellington was towards the right of 
his line, near Maitland’s Brigade of Guards. Sir James Shaw- 
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Kennedy rode up and reported to him that a whole space in the 
very centre of his line, which should have been held by German 
troops, was open. Wellington received the information with a 
degree of coolness which astounded Kennedy, and gave orders at 
once for the repair of the disaster with a precision which showed 
how completely he had his army in hand. This was, perhaps, one 
of the most critical moments of his life. He brought up troops 
himself to secure the threatened position, and Napoleon was unable 
to follow up his temporary advantage. 

In judging the determination of Wellington to accept battle on 
the field of Waterloo, it is essential always to bear in mind his 
arrangement with Bliicher. On the 17th of June he sent word to 
that commander that he would make a stand next day at Waterloo if 
the Prussian field-marshal would support him with two corps of his 
army. To this Bliicher assented, and further said that he would 
support the Duke with his whole army. It was only on this distinct 
understanding that the Duke accepted battle at all. If that arrange- 
ment had not been made it would have been the utmost folly on the 
‘part of Wellington to accept battle with the motley army under his 
command, nearly one-half of which, as I have already said, could not 
for one reason or another be depended upon. How Bliicher kept his 
word everybody knows, and no serious historian in England has ever 
wished to minimise the value of the support he rendered to the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The difficulty which, owing to the state of the roads, the Prussian 
army experienced in their move towards Wellington was exceedingly 
great. The action of Bliicher was daring in the extreme; and, if 
Wellington had not stood his ground at Waterloo, the consequences 
would have been fatal to the Prussian army. If it is untrue to say 
the Prussians saved the English army from destruction, it is nothing 
but the most sober truth to affirm that the steadfastness of the 
British infantry in resisting the attacks of Napoleon saved the 
Prussian army from annihilation. If the English soldiers had failed 
to hold their position, the Prussian army would have been left a prey 
to Napoleon’s victorious battalions, which would have attacked it in 
front, while Grouchy operated in its rear. The leaders of the 
Prussian forces, especially Gneisenau and Grolman, knowing well 
this danger, were naturally anxious to know how the fight was 
going. About half-past three in the afternoon Blicher sent 
forward two officers to observe and report on the situation of the 
British army. One of these was Bliicher’s adjutant, Count Nostitz, 
and the other was Colonel v. Pfuel, of the General Staff. They 
found a plantation called the Wood of Paris unoccupied by the 
French. They went cautiously through the wood, which was 
situated south-east of Planchenoit, and, from a position in front of it, 
they could see the whole battle perfectly. Colonel v. Pfuel remained 
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where he was, and took a sketch of the battle as it then stood. Count 
Nostitz rode back to report. Gmneisenau asked him what he thought 
the French would do. Nostitz gave it as his opinion that Napoleon 
would endeavour to keep the English in check, and turn his forces 
upon the Prussians with a view of securing his retreat. Evidently 
Count Nostitz did not think that the English army was on the brink 
of destruction. This conversation, as I gathered from Bernhardi, 
must have taken place a few minutes before four o'clock, when the 
heads of Biilow’s columns began to occupy the Wood of Paris. 

The day was drawing to its close, and Napoleon determined to 
strike his great blow for victory. At half-past seven he ordered 
several battalions of the Imperial Guard and the divisions commanded 
by Marcognet, Alix, Donzelot, and Bachelu to advance against 
Wellington’s line, while the divisions of General Foy renewed the 
attack upon Hougomont. This last grand attack was supported by 
powerful artillery, and what remained of Napoleon’s cavalry. It 
was the only one of five great attacks on Wellington’s army which 
was general. There has been some controversy as to the order in 
which the Imperial Guard advanced. For practical purposes it may” 
perhaps be best understood by saying that it advanced in two 
columns: a right column, consisting of battalions of the Grenadiers 
and Chasseurs of the Middle Guard; and a somewhat stronger 
column to the left. The battalions on the right advanced in a 
slightly north-western direction towards the right centre of the 
British line. The left advanced nearer to the Hougomont enclosure 
towards the right of the British line. These columns did not attack 
simultaneously. The right column marched up the hill, and came 
upon that part of the British position occupied by Maitland’s 
Brigade of Guards. The English Guards were lying down. Sud- 
denly, at the order of Wellington, they arose, poured a destructive 
fire upon the French Imperial Guard; then charged, drove it 
down the hill at the point of the bayonet, and then returned to 
their former position. The head of the left column of the French 
Imperial Guard, in its advance, had its whole left flank exposed to 
the attack of the brigade led by Adam on Wellington’s right. 
Colonel Colborne, who afterwards became Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, 
commanded the 52nd Regiment on the left of this brigade. On 
his own responsibility he placed the 52nd parallel to the flank of 
the advancing French column, opened fire, and stopped its advance. 
The French column wheeled to meet the attack, but the fire of the 
52nd was followed by a charge which routed the battalions of the 
French Guard. The 52nd was the pride and glory of Wellington’s 
army. It continued to advance four deep in a diagonal line 
right across the battle-field till it actually touched the great road 
from Brussels to Charleroi, which, as we know, ran right through the 
centre of the scene of action. When the 52nd reached the road 
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Colborne saw some battalions of Napoleon’s Guard which were formed 
still on the west side of the highway. These battalions of the 
Imperial Guard were probably part of the battalions already repulsed 
by Maitland’s Guards. They stood in three separate divisions, their 
right resting on the Charleroi road. Wellington, having already 
given the signal for his whole line to advance, and having sent word to 
Reiche, the Chief of the Staff of Ziethen, to request that a Prussian 
battery, which had been placed on the left of the British line, should 
cease firing across the battle-field, rode forward to the 52nd. He 
ordered it at once to charge the French Guards in its front. These 
battalions of the French Guard were routed in the same splendid 
fashion with which the 52nd had overthrown the former battalions. © 
It was when watching the attack of the 52nd on his Guards 
that Napoleon, seeing the day was lost, turned to Count Flahault and 
said, ‘It is the old story since Crecy.’ My authority for this state- 
ment is the late Lord Acton, who heard it from Count Flahault 
himself. There are persons still alive, members of the Atheneum 
Club, who must remember, as I do, that Count Flahault told the 
same story to Mr. Abraham Hayward. The 52nd, after the over- 
throw of the French Guards, crossed the Charleroi road, and leaving 
La Belle Alliance and Trimontion on the right, and after over- 
coming some further show of resistance on the part of French 
soldiers, continued its march on the left of the Charleroi road to 
beyond Rosomme, where it again crossed the highway to its right, 
and then the regiment stood and bivouacked for the night. They 
reached this position about a quarter-past nine. The great feat of 
arms of the 52nd is sufficient to dispose of the assertions of Bernhardi 
and others, who have stated that no British regiment passed beyond 
La Belle Alliance on the evening of Waterloo. Wellington went with 
the 52nd to Rosomme, and, according to Sir James Shaw-Kennedy, 
it was returning from thence that he accidentally came upon Bliicher 
on the Charleroi road, a little to the south or the French side of 
Ia Belle Alliance. M. Houssaye, in his very admirable book on 
Waterloo, is therefore mistaken when he says that Wellington met 
Bliicher near La Belle Alliance as the Duke was riding in the direc- 
tion of Charleroi from his main position. 

Lamartine has summed up in a single sentence the real truth 
about Waterloo. ‘The victory,’ he says, ‘was won by Wellington ; 
the complete rout which followed was the work of Bliicher.’ 

The causes of the victory were in the main the want of energy 
on the part of Napoleon, the extraordinary activity and resolution of 
the Duke of Wellington, and, above all, the conduct of the British 
infantry. Every student of history knows the view entertained 
of the British soldiers of the past by men like Foy, who had fought 
against them in Spain, by Marshal Bugeaud, who knew them well, 
by Reille, who, on the morning of Waterloo, expressed himself to 
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D’Erlon and to others who would listen to him, as doubting whether 
it would be possible to dislodge from its position by a front attack 
English infantry commanded by Wellington. I will merely quote, 
however, the words of the Prussian Field-Marshal Miiffling, who was 
on the Duke of Wellington’s staff at Waterloo. Speaking of the 
British soldiers of that day, he says: ‘ For a battle there is not 
perhaps in Europe an army equal to the British ; that is to say, 
none whose tuition, discipline, and whole military tendency is so 
purely and exclusively calculated for giving battle. The British 
soldier is vigorous, well fed, by nature brave and intrepid, trained to 
the most.rigorous discipline, and admirably well armed. The 
infantry resist the attacks of cavalry with great confidence, and, 
when taken in the flank or rear, British troops are less disconcerted 
than any other European army. These circumstances in their 
favour will explain how this army, since the Duke of Wellington has 
led it, had never yet been defeated in the open field.’ 

The action of the Germans in determining the result of Waterloo 
is not a matter of opinion, but of history. Why, however, the 
Kaiser should have made statements concerning it historically 
inaccurate and calculated to give offence is a subject worthy of 
consideration. It is probable that his remarks would not have 
attracted so much attention as they did were it not for the position 
of international affairs. It has been the invariable practice of the 
guides of public opinion in Germany to excite contempt as well as 
hatred for the nation they propose to attack. For some considerable 
time before the raid on Austria in 1866, a number of German writers 
and politicians, known as the Gotha school, were untiring in their 
efforts to excite contempt for Austria, and they employed all their 
ingenuity to make their countrymen believe that Austria had been 
of little or no assistance in the overthrow of Napoleon, and that the 
Monarchy of the House of Hapsburg was a hindrance to the spread 
of German civilisation. Previous to the war with France in 1870, 
those who formed German opinion persistently minimised or ignored 
the great services France has rendered to the cause of culture, and 
insisted so strongly that France was a decaying State, that their 
countrymen entered into the great struggle with their western 
neighbour full of confidence as well as of enthusiasm. Since the 
formation of the German Empire, mainly through the writings of 
Treitschke, who, I venture to think, has had a greater and more 
abiding influence on the German mind than Bismarck himself, it 
has been instilled into Germany that the real enemy of Germany is 
England, and that the English power is a mockery and a delusion. 
The German people have to be taught that the English nation has 
a position in the world which it acquired owing to civil dissensions 
in Germany, and to which it is in no way entitled. All the sins of 
England, great and venial, from the perfidy of Lord Bute during the 
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Seven Years’ War to the questionable conduct of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government in 1870, in selling, during the war, weapons which 
passed into the hands of the French out of English arsenals, are all 
remembered and carefully taught to every schoolboy in the country. 

The attempt of the Kaiser to misrepresent the story of Waterloo 
is a part of this system. 

The rapid decline in the international position of England since 
the death of Lord Palmerston is the dominating factor in the 
history of the nineteenth century. One of the causes of this decline 
is, as it appears to me, the system by which a seat in Parliament is 
a practical necessity for a Minister of the Crown. This system, under 
former political conditions, worked fairly well. When nomination 
boroughs existed, it was possible at any moment to secure the 
entrance into Parliament of men suited for the highest offices of 
State who, for want of fortune or pliability of character, or because of 
strength of conviction or other reasons, were unable to acquire or to 
maintain the confidence of large constituencies. The Reform Bills 
of the nineteenth century abolished nomination boroughs. The 
effect of this legislation was clearly enough perceived by men so 
widely different as Hegel, the philosopher, and Talleyrand, the 
shrewdest of statesmen. The maintenance in a Reformed Parlia- 
ment of the old system, under which a seat in Parliament was 
necessary to enable a Minister to defend his policy before the 
representatives of the nation, is out of date and mischievous. It 
hampers the choice of the Prime Minister in the selection of his 
colleagues, and deprives the Crown of the services of some of the 
prime intellects of the nation. The great want of England is the 
adjustment of her political system, so as to secure for her the service 
of the best of her highly gifted sons. 

At the present moment we have reached a critical period of 
history. A conflict of interests has arisen between two Powers in the 
Far East, which not only involves the future of Russia and Japan, 
but also, to a considerable extent, that of the British Empire. It 
may be necessary for this nation to take up arms on the side of 
Japan. The international situation is, however, complicated in the 
extreme. The cardinal principle of the foreign policy of Germany 
is to obtain at almost any cost the support of Russia for schemes of 
aggrandisement. The lengths to which she will go to gratify her 
eastern neighbour may be seen in the debate in the Reichstag of the 
19th of January, in which the action of the German Government in 
practically handing over Russian subjects who have fled to Germany 
to the Russian police without any form of trial in Germany was 
defended by Baron v. Richthofen. Possibly she has some under- 
standing with Russia already, and the fact that Russia has left the 
Baltic without any of her ships of war points to the conclusion 
that she counts on German help as regards that sea, Germany, 
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we may be sure, will follow in a general way the same policy which 
Prussia followed during the Polish insurrection in 1863. We all 
know how General Alvensleben was sent to St. Petersburg from 
Berlin to arrange the well-known Prusso-Russian Convention regard- 
ing the suppression of that insurrection. The consequence of 
Bismarck’s policy on that occasion was to acquire from Russia a free 
hand for his schemes for the spoliation of Denmark, the destruction 
of the Germanic Confederation, the expulsion of Austria from 
reconstructed Germany, and finally the conquest of Alsace. 
Germany is sure to follow this precedent for the furtherance of 
schemes of aggrandisement. Of these, the most pressing is the 
scheme for the disruption of the Swiss Confederation, and for the 
ultimate absorption of Holland into the German Empire. 

As regards France, whatever engagements she has entered into 
with Russia will, we may be sure, be fully met. During her long and 
glorious history, France has always shown herself conspicuously 
honourable and even chivalrous as an ally. At the same time, in 
so far as she is free, we may judge her probable action by considering 
her real interests. The object of French foreign policy at this 
moment is the peaceful acquisition of Morocco. To accomplish this, 
the assistance of Great Britain is of prime importance. Moreover, 
the interests of the French Colonial Empire touch British interests 
at many points. France can only benefit by reducing the friction 
such a situation involves. There is reason to believe that some of 
the most important questions between the two countries, especially 
those which affect France in the Mediterranean, are in a fair way of 
settlement. It would be a sore disappointment, especially to those 
Frenchmen who look with hope to the acquisition by their country 
of a great Colonial Empire, if these negotiations with England were 
not brought to a satisfactory conclusion. I am satisfied, moreover, 
that war with England would now be exceedingly unpopular with a 
very large number—perhaps even the majority—of the French 
middle classes. France has begun at last to realise that the 
differences between her and England in recent years have owed 
their bitterness, if not their existence, to the ingenuity of a third 
Power, which has used them to the detriment both of England and 
France. 

As regards Germany, she cannot enter into a conflict with 
England for the present. Such an event would result in a dislo- 
cation of trade, and consequent increase of discontent among the 
already discontented masses of her people, and the disaffection now 
spreading even in the army might develop to such an extent as 
might bring about that German Revolution which Heine used to 
prophesy. 

The plain course for our statesmen to pursue in the present crisis 
is to give Germany visible proof that England is determined, and 
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has the power, to shape her own policy in accordance with her own 
interests. They will make no impression on the German mind by 
uttering feeble platitudes about the terrible consequences of war. 
These are treated in Germany with the derision they deserve. In 
that country more than anywhere else in Europe men realise that 
antagonism is a universal Jaw in nature, and that there are certain 
international problems which can only be solved by blood and iron. 
There are many faint signs visible that England is at last 
waking up to this truth, and to the necessity of a consistent and 
comprehensive foreign policy, which, if upheld without infirmity of 
purpose, would at once alter radically the relations between Great 
Britain and all the Great Powers. Contempt for England would. 
give way to respect, and we should hear no more speeches from 
the Kaiser or his Ministers of the kind to which we have been 
recently accustomed. 
ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A COLONIAL COMMENT ON THE REPORT 
OF THE WAR COMMISSION 


In no part of the Empire has the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
War in South Africa, together with the evidence on which the Report 
is founded, been read with deeper interest than in the country which 
was the actual theatre of the war. It must be confessed, however, 
that surprise and disappointment are felt at the fact that no colonial 
officer was examined by the Commission ; and, what is perhaps of 
more importance, South Africa was not represented by any member 
of the Commission. Lord Strathcona watched over the interests of 
the Canadian contingent, and Sir Frederick Darley represented the 
Australian troops ; and both these gentlemen took good care (and very 
properly so) that the services rendered by their fellow-countrymen 
were fully recognised, and that their actions were not misrepresented 
in any way. Remembering that South Africa put into the field from 
first to last 60,000 men, or double the force of all the other colonies 
collectively, it might have been well to appoint a member on the 
Commission holding the same relative position to South Africa as that 
held by Lord Strathcona to Canada. The omission to call any 
colonial officer as a witness is much to be deplored. It is obvious that 
the colonial officers who held high commands during the war had 
exceptional opportunities of forming opinions on many points of the 
greatest importance in connection with the subjects to inquire into 
and report upon which was the duty of the Commission. And it is 
clear that the evidence given by colonial officers would have been 
unbiassed by any hope of future promotion or fear of offending those 
in high places. As a result of the omission above referred to, evidence 
given by Imperial officers, which would certainly not have been allowed 
to pass unchallenged, was accepted as final and conclusive. I refer 
more particularly to the answers given in regard to the organisation 
and officering of the Colonial irregular corps. The statement was 
more than once made that colonial irregulars preferred being com- 
manded by Imperial officers of the regular army. Even so great an 
authority as Lord Roberts himself said, in answer to Question 10234, 
that such was his belief. Now I think that every colonial officer of ex- 
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perience—even those who have themselves served in the Imperial army 
before becoming settlers in South Africa or the other colonies—would 
question this opinion. Their experience would probably be that it is 
a very difficult thing at first to reconcile colonials to being commanded 
by Imperial officers. It is perfectly true that they fully appreciate the 
advantage of having a due proportion of trained officers in the corps 
to which they belong. What they really object to is the somewhat 
overbearing manner of a certain proportion of the Imperial officers. 
The modern British officer is too apt to use strong language in finding 
fault with any little lack of smartness or trifling mistake. This is 
deeply resented by colonial soldiers, who are often men of good posi- 
tion in private life, and in any case do not in ordinary times recognise - 
distinctions of rank; they only submit to military discipline as a 
necessity when under arms. There are Imperial officers, however, and 
a large proportion of them, who soon acquire the knack, for such it is, 
of commanding colonial irregulars and of making themselves respected 
and popular with their men. But it is only natural that colonists 
should, other things being equal, prefer to be commanded by men 
who know them and understand their peculiarities and prejudices. 
The Canadian officers who had passed into the Service through the 
Kingston Military College were at once on excellent terms with the 
irregular troops. The efficiency of these officers has been testified to 
by the Commander-in-Chief in his answers to Questions 10270 and 
following. He specially mentions Sir P. Girouard and Captain Joly 
de Lotbiniére, both Royal Engineers, and adds that there were officers 
in regiments of the line from the same college who were also highly 
efficient. This would seem to point to the fact that it would be most 
desirable to found similar institutions in the other great colonies, 
South Africa and Australia. The Kingston College differs in some 
respects from Woolwich and Sandhurst, where the curriculum is 
exclusively military. At Kingston a large number, indeed the 
majority, of the cadets who succeed in passing the final examinations 
enter civil life as surveyors, civil engineers, mine-managers, &c., as it 
is a recognised fact that the course of instruction specially fits them 
for these professions, and is the best procurable in the country. Toa 
considerable extent the same remarks apply to West Point, the great 
American military college. That such institutions are of the greatest 
value to the countries to which they belong is clear from the evidence 
given by many high authorities as to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a sufficient number of trained officers for the various emer- 
gency forces raised during the war; and it would certainly solve the 
difficulty of finding colonial officers for colonial troops. Men who had 
passed through military colleges conducted on the same principles as 
Kingston or West Point would, even if they had spent some years in 
civil life, be invaluable under circumstances similar to those of the 
late war ; all the more so if they had been attached to some volunteer 
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or militia corps in the intervening time. They would be habituated 
to discipline, have a thorough theoretical knowledge of an officer’s 
duties, and at the same time be in sympathetic touch with the men of 
the colony to which they belonged. They would, in fact, form a reserve 
of officers. Whether some arrangement could be made by which the 
services of such qualified men could be available when required is a 
point well worthy of consideration. But enough has been said to 
show how desirable it is that every effort should be made to found 
military colleges of the most approved type in each of the great British 
colonies, as being of advantage not only to the individual colony but 
to the Empire at large. 

The next point which strikes a South African colonist in reading 
the evidence laid before the Commission is contained in that portion 
of it which relates to the siege of Kimberley. 

There are probably few Englishmen who did not at the time read 
with the deepest interest the accounts published of the many romantic 
incidents of the siege, from the time when the late Mr. C. J. Rhodes 
succeeded in getting into Kimberley by the last train which made its 
way through the rapidly closing lines of the Boers, to the relief by the 
famous ride of Sir John French and the Cavalry Division ; and even 
to those who were not behind the scenes or were not upon the spot, 
the ungenerous terms in which Mr. Rhodes’s share in the historic 
defence is mentioned must come as a shock. But those who know 
the true history of the siege, who have been on the spot, have studied 
the defence carefully, and are thoroughly acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, can only express their deep regret that British officers 
could have allowed professional and personal jealousy to carry them 
so far away from a just appreciation of the services rendered by 
others. The evidence given by the officer who commanded the garri- 
son of Kimberley is not so remarkable for the implied charges against 
Mr. Rhodes as for the omission of any mention of services rendered 
by him or by any of the defenders of the town, other than the Imperial 
regular forces. For instance, in his answer to Question 21881, relative 
to the raising of the Kimberley Light Horse, he says, ‘ Yes, I think 
that there were only twenty-one or twenty-two mounted infantry sent 
up to Kimberley, and, of course, that number, with a perimeter of 
nearly twelve miles, was positively dangerous and ludicrous. And in 
the town itself Z had to raise a mounted corps for which the Governor 
(Lord Milner) gave me authority.’ He entirely forgot to mention that 
this corps was practically raised, equipped, and mounted at the 
expense of Mr. Rhodes and by the aid of his great influence in Kim- 
berley. 

Take, again, General Kekewich’s answer to Question 21917 : ‘ And 
your own shells were 2,141 in number?’ ‘ Yes, they were 7-pounders, 
and quite outranged by the Boer guns of course.’ Question: ‘ You 
had nothing bigger?’ Answer: ‘Nothing bigger.’ Yet perhaps 
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the most interesting episode in the siege of Kimberley was the con- 
struction by Mr. Labram, an employé of the De Beers Company, of the 
gun known as ‘ Long Cecil,’ which did excellent and most effective 
service during the siege, as we know not only from the observation of 
our own garrison, but from the testimony of the Boers themselves. 
This gun, carrying a shell of from fifty to sixty pounds, was manufac- 
tured from a block of steel in the workshops of De Beers, the time 
employed in its manufacture being about three weeks. The ammu- 
nition, it is needless to say, was also made on the spot. It is doubtful 
if any piece of ordnance of anything approaching to the size and 
efficiency of ‘ Long Cecil’ has ever been constructed under similar 
circumstances or in so short a time. The gun itself is carefully pre- 
served at Kimberley as a memento of the siege, and will be placed at 
the foot of the handsome memorial (now being built) to those who fell. 
Although some 300 rounds were fired from the gun, the rifling—to the 
eye of a non-expert—still appears perfect. The designer of ‘ Long 
Cecil’ (Mr. Labram) was unfortunately killed by a shell from the 
Boer 94-pounder. Ordinary people may be forgiven for thinking that 
the existence of a gun with such a history as this (“ Long Cecil ’) could 
not well have been forgotten when the questions above referred to 
were asked. ; 

General Kekewich makes some criticisms on the conduct of the 
Cape Police which, to colonial officers who know the circumstances, 
do not seem entirely justified by the facts. He states, in reply to 
Question 21870: ‘ For a long time the Cape Government had been 
working the Cape Dutch element into it, and no doubt the bad way in 
which the Cape Police behaved, in the early part of the war, was owing 
a great deal to that; they crumpled up entirely everywhere. I do 
not mean to say they fought badly when they got into Kimberley ; 
when we got them together they fought very well. But all the posts 
I had arranged for north of Kimberley (four distinct posts with from 
100 to 150 men at each place) practically came into Kimberley with- 
out firing a shot.’ Did it never occur to General Kekewich that if a 
lengthened defence of these posts had been attempted, the Cape Police 
would never have got into Kimberley at all? The officers in command 
of these detachments thoroughly understood the enemy they had to 
deal with, and the folly of trying to hold isolated posts, with no proper 
supplies, against the overwhelming forces of the Transvaal. If they 
had not exercised a wise discretion, Kimberley would have been 
deprived of over 600 of its garrison—none too strong as it was; and 
the Boers, with little loss to themselves, would have obtained the arms 
and ammunition in the possession of these detachments. Nor should 
it be forgotten (although it frequently is, in the evidence given by 
Imperial officers) that there is a wide distinction between the Cape 
Police and the Cape Mounted Riflemen. The former are policemen 
first and soldiers afterwards ; the latter are a regiment of regularly 
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trained soldiers, to whose grand fighting qualities the Imperial cavalry 
officers who served with them will, I know, bear willing testimony. 
This will explain the fact that at the beginning of the war the Cape 
Police would undoubtedly have been the better for a little more organi- 
sation ; but this was soon remedied. General Kekewich himself states 
that they fought well when in Kimberley, nor should it be forgotten 
that a detachment of these very men, forty-four in number, under the 
command of Major Berrangé, C.M.G. (himself a member, by the way, 
of an old Dutch family), fought as the advance guard of Lord Methuen’s 
column (when that officer was wounded and captured), and stood until 
every man was killed or wounded, except the officer commanding, who 
had a marvellous escape, having seven bullets through his clothing. 
It may be added that, had Major Berrangé’s warning and advice been 
acted upon, the disaster itself would in all probability have been averted. 
From the first, the officers of the Cape Police were excellent, and were, 
as a matter of fact, too wise to expose their men to be sacrificed for 
no sufficient object. General Kekewich had no special knowledge of 
the country at the time, and may have been ignorant of the excellent 
reasons which the Cape Police officers had for acting as they did. 

Very serious allegations were made against Mr. Rhodes and tlhe 
leading citizens of Kimberley after the siege ; and these charges came 
from officers so high in command that they naturally attracted more 
attention than would otherwise have been the case. The statements 
made were to the effect that Mr. Rhodes and the people of Kimberley 
had threatened to surrender if speedy efforts were not made for the 
relief of the town. In justice to General Kekewich it must be allowed 
that his evidence on this point is absolutely fair and practically dis- 
proves the charge. He says in answering Question 22031 : ‘ You do 
not suggest for a moment that Mr. Rhodes ever wished to surrender ¢ ” 
‘No, I do not, not to surrender.’ He (General Kekewich) had pre- 
viously stated that he had never used the word ‘ surrender’ in any 
kind of way. His complaint against Mr. Rhodes appeared to be that 
he (Mr. Rhodes) ‘ had given a great deal of trouble.’ 

In answer to this I cannot do better than quote the words of the 
present chairman of De Beers, when speaking at the general meeting 
of the Company. He says: ‘ Military gentlemen said that the late Mr. 
Rhodes gave them trouble. Well, gentlemen, there is only one remark 
I will make upon that. Where men were—I will not say incompetent, 
but—not up to the mark, Mr. Rhodes generally did give them trouble. 
But he did not give trouble where people were striving to do their 
duty, and doing it not only with zeal but with the necessary intelli- 
gence. I speak feelingly because I am thinking of my own son-in-law 
Major Scott Turner of the Black Watch, who never had any trouble 
with Mr. Rhodes.’ This explains the situation in very moderate 
terms. To those who knew Mr. Rhodes, and who knew what the 
capture of Kimberley by the Boers meant to him, the idea of his sug- 
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gesting surrender is too absurd for consideration. It must be remem- 
bered that the actual defence of the town was not the only problem 
which had to be dealt with. The feeding and, as far as possible, the 
protection from the effects of bombardment of a large population, 
including a vast number of women and children, had to be thought of, 
and it was especially in this direction that Mr. Rhodes’s great business 
capacity was of the utmost value. Soup kitchens were organised, 
the chief ingredient of the soup supplied being horseflesh, the only 
meat procurable during the latter days of the siege ; and during the 
bombardment arrangements were made by which the women and 
children were taken down the mines, out of harm’s way, whilst the 
large native population was kept employed, either in the mines or on 
works of public utility. Roads were constructed and avenues of trees 
planted, and by this means the natives, who might easily have become 
a serious source of trouble, were kept quiet, and usefully employed. 
This side of the history of the siege is little known to the general 
public. 

If the whole of the many subjects of interest dealt with by the 
Commission were to be discussed, not one but many articles might be 
written. It is only proposed to deal here with those questions on 
which the opinions of Imperial and colonial officers are not fully 
agreed. It is apparently admitted that serious strategic errors were 
made at the beginning of the war ; but it is somewhat strange that the 
mistake which, in the opinion of most of those on the spot, had the 
greatest effect in prolonging the war is scarcely noticed. I allude to 
the abandonment of Stormberg Junction, a post which in October and 
the early part of November, 1899, was held by two companies of the 
Berkshire Regiment and a naval detachment of about 300 men from 
Simonstown. If the map of the Cape Colony is consulted, it will be 
seen that the position is one of the greatest importance from a military 
point of view. It commands two railway lines—the junction line 
between the Midland and Eastern systems, and the Eastern system 
running south at a point where it was peculiarly open to attack. It 
was understood that the officer in command of the Berkshires had 
reported that he could not hold it with the force at his command. 
But the officer in question was well known as holding most absurdly 
pessimistic views, and his unsupported opinion ought not to have 
prevailed, in a matter of such vital importance. To anyone with a 
fair knowledge of the country and the enemy, there seemed no diffi- 
culty whatever in holding the position, naturally a strong one, and 
strengthened by entrenchments, which could have been still further 
improved, for the two or three weeks which might have been necessary 
to bring up reinforcements from the south. A strong irregular force 
was in process of formation at Queenstown ; a volunteer battalion— 
the Kaffrarian Rifles—was being equipped at East London; and 
General Gatacre, with part of the Third Division, was under orders for 
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Queenstown ; so that if the place had been attacked (which to anyone 
who understood Boer limitations was very doubtful) relief would not 
have been long in coming. Immediately on the Stormberg being 
vacated, the evil effects of the step became apparent. Both railways 
were at once cut, and the rebels, much encouraged, made Stormberg 
their headquarters, with a Free State Commandant (Ollivier) in com- 
mand. The position of the invading Boers at Colesberg was immensely 
strengthened, as Stormberg was the natural base for a movement to 
outflank them by an advance to the banks of the Orange River, when 
our strength should admit of such an expedition. The mistake that 
had been made was at last, and when too late, fully understood, and 
it was apparent that the position must be retaken. This led to the 
sad disaster of the 10th of December, when General Gatacre, with the 
Third Division, was repulsed with heavy loss. Of the immediate 
causes of this repulse it is not necessary to speak here; but, apart 
from the fact that it ought never to have occurred, its results were to 
lengthen the war by at least six months. 

Among the subjects on which colonial officers could have given 
valuable information was the transport department. In this a great 
economy could have been effected by the purchase outright of all the 
plant required. The contract system was preferred, because it was 
the system to which the heads of the department were accustomed. 
Like most military departments, they are very conservative, and are 
opposed to innovations of any kind ; but it can easily be shown that a 
saving of one million, at a very moderate estimate, would have been 
the result of adopting the plan suggested. It is only fair to say that 
the contracts were well carried out, and no one can reasonably blame 
the contractors for allowing a large margin for profit, under the cir- 
cumstances and considering the risk run; but there was really no 
reason why the expense of the war should have been added to in this 
quite unnecessary way. 

The remount question has been very fully discussed both in the 
Press and before the Commission. All that need be said about it here 
is that the practically unanimous opinion of all the authorities examined 
points to the superiority of the Cape-bred horse over all others for 
rough work in the field. This being the case, it would seem an excellent 
plan to establish large Government stud-farms in South Africa for 
breeding troop horses for future needs. There are large districts, 
more particularly in Cape Colony, which are admirably adapted from 
climate and the nature of the soil (containing a good proportion of 
lime) to the raising of horses possessing exceptional bone and sub- 
stance. The Imperial Government have already acquired a tract of 
land in one of the best of these districts (Middelburg), and other 
equally good estates could be purchased, where horse-breeding could 
be economically and profitably carried on. Cape horses are not only 
well fitted for use in South Africa, but stand hard work and exposure 
better than any other type of horse in India or elsewhere. The Reports 
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of the general officers who commanded flying columns in India during 
the latter part of the Mutiny of 1857-8 confirm this fact. The reason 
why it was found impossible to obtain a sufficient supply of horses 
from the Cape for India was simply that when sheep-farming was 
introduced into the horse-breeding districts of the Colony, the returns 
from sheep were found to be quicker and consequently more remunera- 
tive than from horses, and horse-breeding consequently declined. 
Great attention was very properly devoted by the Commission to 
the health of the troops employed in South Africa and to endeavouring 
to obtain some satisfactory explanation of the high rate of mortality 
from enteric fever in the camps. This is a subject on which very 
valuable information could have been given by the P.M.O. of the 
Colonial Division, Colonel Hartley, V.C. This division, during the 
eight months of active service it went through before being broken 
up, lost only eight men from accidents or disease of all kinds, its strength 
varying from 2,500 to 3,000 men, many of them very young. The 
number of enteric cases was very small, and the proportion of fatal 
cases very low. The explanation of this comparative immunity from 
disease was stated by Colonel Hartley in an official report to be, that 
the men of the division were throughout well fed and well supplied 
with blankets (three each) during the intensely cold weather which 
prevailed in the winter of 1900 in the eastern part of the Orange River 
Colony. Tents were carried and used whenever it was at all possible 
to do so ; and although doubtless this added largely to the amount of 
transport which had to be provided, still the saving of life and the 
maintenance of efficiency justified the expenditure, the more so as 
most of the waggons and oxen employed by the Colonial Division were 
captured from the enemy, and cost the Government nothing. To 
this must be added, as tending to maintain health, the frequent changes 
of the camps and the care taken to keep them in a sanitary state. 
Probably the good feeding and the extra blankets had more to do 
with the matter, in enabling the men to resist disease, than anything 
else. An Imperial regiment, attached for a short time to the Colonial 
Division at Senekal, had been for some time on half, and even quarter, 
rations. The men had only one blanket each—in some cases, indeed, 
had only one blanket between two men—and this, at a season when 
on more than one occasion nineteen degrees of frost were noted in the 
camp in the early morning. It can hardly be wondered at that men 
under these circumstances should have succumbed to enteric or to 
any other of the many diseases which are liable to attack men reduced 
below their normal strength. The excellence of the climate in the 
Orange River Colony was undoubtedly the saving clause which pre- 
vented far greater losses from disease than actually occurred. There 
were defects in some of the field hospitals, chiefly due to the want of a 
sufficient number of trained hospital orderlies, and the total absence 
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part of the medical staff, who did their best under the difficulties with 
which they had to deal. The strong feeling which prevailed at the 
beginning of the war against taking lady nurses into the area of active 
operations was much modified before its close, and in future it is pro- 
bable that their services will be more largely utilised. The impossi- 
bility of improvising nurses from the ranks caused a great deal of what 
should be unnecessary suffering. The touch of humour, seldom 
absent from the gravest discussions, is furnished in this case by Sir 
Ian Hamilton, whose evidence it may be said is on the whole admirable, 
and such as would be endorsed by any officer, colonial or Imperial, 
who had a thorough grasp of the subject dealt with. But in his 
answer to Question 10920 he asserts his ability to resist feminine 
influence in a positive way that few men who had reached mature years 
would venture to imitate. If all officers holding equally high positions 
have the same strength of mind, much must remain unaccounted for. 
There is one matter on which all will agree, and that is the clearly 
established fact that Great Britain has in her colonies a grand reserve 
of military strength. The keenness and military spirit displayed by 
the over-sea colonials—the Canadians, Australians, and New Zea- 
landers—was, indeed, surprising, remembering that Australia has 
never had any fighting forced upon her within her own territory ; that 
New Zealanders of the present generation have only the legends of 
Maori wars to incite them to imitate the deeds of the past generation ; 
and that the same may be said of Canada, her recent wars having been 
on too small a scale to affect the bulk of the population. In South 
Africa it is different. Native wars have been so constant, that a very 
large proportion of the colonists have had a most valuable military 
training. The volunteer regiments of Cape Colony and Natal have 
records of services performed, not inferior to those of many Imperial 
regiments ; the result being that in these corps discipline is excellent, 
their prestige giving them a great advantage. Handled by officers 
who understand them, they are indeed capable of great things. The 
material, then, being present, the problem to be solved is how it can 
be organised so as to be available for the defence of the Empire as a 
whole, or for any portion of it which may be exposed to attack. The 
desirability of founding military colleges, on the same plan as the 
highly successful Canadian institution, for the purpose of training 
sufficient officers to supply the cadres of the troops belonging to, or to be 
raised in, each colony, has already been mentioned. Whether it would 
be possible to devise any system of fixed contingents by which each 
colony would supply a force in proportion to its population, or whether 
the Imperial spirit which proved itself all-sufficient during the late war 
should be trusted to in the future, are matters for consideration. But 
it is clearly not only the duty but the interest of every colony under 
the British flag to be ready to assist any other portion of the Empire, 
as she hopes to be assisted, should the necessity unfortunately arise. 
EpwaRD YewD BRaBaNnr. 
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WHEN a great and powerful nation is determined to take possession - 
of the territory of another which is insignificant and weak; when 
it conscientiously believes that, in order to secure its safety and 
future material development, the incorporation of the weak within 
its dominions is essential; when, on the other hand, a third nation, 
also great and powerful, is decided that this incorporation will con- 
stitute a menace to its own safety, and is determined that the weak 
must either remain independent or be appropriated by none but 
itself; when the first is flushed with the unbroken success of a long 
career of territorial expansion, achieved sometimes by diplomacy, but 
as frequently by force of arms, and has, in public at least, unbounded 
confidence in its military strength; when the third has equal con- 
fidence in its strength, is actuated by the most fervid patriotism, 
is high-spirited, of unquestioned valour, of absolute unanimity, and 
throughout two thousand years of history has never known defeat— 
then an impasse is created from which the only outlet is war. Russia 
has decided that the coast line of Korea is essential to the completion 
of her own Asiatic littoral. On the eastern coast of Siberia her harbours 
are closed by ice and useless to her throughout the winter. The coast 
of Manchuria is ill provided with harbours ; even that of Port Arthur 
is of insufficient depth and dimensions to afford adequate shelter 
to a fleet or even to single battle ships of the present-day tonnage. 
That of Korea, on the other hand, has several harbours which fulfil 
every naval requirement. Pre-eminent among them is Masampho 
(called Douglas Inlet on the English charts), in the extreme south of 
the peninsula, almost directly facing the Straits of Shimonoseki, and 
less than sixty miles distant from the Japanese island of Tsushima. 
It is capacious, deep, sheltered, and capable of being rendered im- 
pregnable to attack from the sea at little cost either of money or 
engineering skill. It is free from ice all the year round. It is less 
than 900 miles distant from Liaoyang, a station on the Trans-Asian 
railway, and for 300 miles of this distance a railway, constructed 
by Japanese, is already far advanced on the road to completion, so 
that it could speedily be brought within the effective sphere of Russia’s 
military land system. Its possession would give any strong naval 
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Power holding it almost complete command of the Chinese seas, 
providing a secure basis from which effective blows might at any 
time be struck at either Japan, China, or our own Far Eastern Colonies. 
To Japan it would, in the hands of an aggressive Power of unbounded 
covetousness, be a perpetual danger. It is no wonder, therefore, that, 
considering this port the key of Korea, and Korea again the key of 
Asia, Japan has determined that neither must fall into any hands but 
her own—that this condition must for ever be the very foremost 
plank of her foreign policy—and that that policy must be maintained 
at all costs and all risks so long as a single Japanese fighting ship or 
- man remains. It seems impossible that either Power can now with- 
draw from the position it has publicly assumed. For Russia to do so 
at the dictation of a Power hitherto believed by all Chinese to be 
infinitely weaker than herself would be to inflict a blow upon her 
Asiatic prestige for which she would have to pay dearly in the enhanced 
difficulty of guarding her Siberian frontier, coterminous with that of 
China for 3,000 miles, against predatory Chinese bands. For Japan 
to do so would be merely postponing an evil day, when she would 
either have to fight on far less favourable terms than she can now 
do or undergo a complete effacement as an influential Power in the 
Far East. There seems to be no escape from war between the two 
Powers, and in all human probability the first blow will have been 
struck before these lines see the light of publicity. 

Should this anticipation, so far as the fact of the outbreak of war, 
apart from the time at which it takes place, prove correct, it will be 
the fourth foreign war in which Japan has engaged, and of every one 
Korea has been the subject. In the mythological days of her history 
Japan is said to have successfully invaded Korea and to have received 
the submission of its king, who declared that until the rivers flowed 
backwards he and his kingdom would for ever remain tributary to 
Japan. In this fact the Japanese hold implicit faith, though its date 
was long prior to the commencement of authentic history, and the 
miraculous incidents that are gravely alleged to have accompanied 
the invasion are sufficient to throw doubt on the whole story. Four- 
teen hundred years later Korea was a second time invaded, and in 
regard to this invasion we are treading on firm historical ground. 
Japan was then ruled by Hideyoshi, a great and successful general, 
whose ability had raised him from low degree to the position of Regent 
of the Empire. Absolute in Japan, he resolved to crown a long and 
unbrokenly successful military career with a second conquest of 
Korea, which was invaded by his troops in 1592. During the follow- 
ing six years the whole country was overrun and devastated from 
end to end. The Koreans, utterly inexperienced in war, armed only 
with primitive weapons, even then accustomed to rely for protection 
on China, could offer but a feeble resistance to the Japanese veterans, 
fighting with firearms and led by skilful and experienced generals. 
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Assistance was sent to them from China ; but the Japanese, though 
meeting with some slight reverses, were finally victorious everywhere, 
and the whole of Korea was prostrate before them. In 1598 Hideyoshi 
died, and the Japanese withdrew, but they left behind them a ruin 
from which Korea has never recovered. That, prior to that invasion, 
her people must have possessed a high degree of industrial and artistic 
skill is shown by the spoils brought back by Hideyoshi’s soldiers, 
some of which are now among the principal ornaments of the beautiful 
temples at Nikko. Not only were the productions brought back, 
but the artists themselves, and Korea, having lost all her experts, has 
since then attained no higher level of industry than the manufacture 
of very fine matting, paper, and rather coarse brass work, and 
Korean art is a non-existing quantity. So deeply did the iron sink 
into the soul that the bitter memory of all the long-continued horrors 
of that invasion still lasts among the Korean peasants, who to this 
day speak of the Japanese as ‘ the accursed nation.’ 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century Korea regularly 
sent embassies with tribute to Japan. But at the same time she 
always acknowledged the suzerainty of China and looked to China 


‘for protection from foreign foes, even for help in domestic troubles. 


Her religion, law, custom, and thought were always in sympathy with 
those of China. In 1871 Japan started on her career of Western 
civilisation, ostensibly, never in actual reality, flinging entirely aside 
at one coup every principle that had heretofore guided her. News 
of her action reached Korea, who not only refused to send further 
tribute but openly and insultingly taunted Japan with her desertion 
of Chinese civilisation and her adoption of the manners and customs 
of the despised Western barbarians. When this became publicly 
known an outburst of indignation caused the entire Samurai class 
of the people—none other was then of any political count—to clamour 
for a third invasion of Korea. But every interest of Japan was in 
favour of peace. Her resources were exhausted by her own revolu- 
tionary war; a new and inexperienced Government, ignorant of even 
the elementary details of international politics, and hated by a sub- 
stantial section of its own people, was in office; the death knell of 
her old military system was already being rung, and as yet there was 
no new one to replace it; and facilities both of land and marine 
transport were entirely wanting. Wise counsels prevailed. War was 
not declared and Korea was left alone. The nation was, however, 
deeply indignant, and so far did discontent proceed that a rebellion 
broke out in one of the southern provinces. Continental diplomatists 
in Japan had at that time little knowledge of the country ; scarcely a 
single member of the staffs of their legations had any of the language. 
One worthy member of the corps, reporting on the condition of 
affairs to his Government, stated that so great was the outburst of 
patriotic feeling that he scarcely ever passed through a street of the 
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capital without meeting a Japanese who was crying at the top of his 
voice, ‘Koree! Koree!’ which means, he wrote, ‘To Korea! To 
Korea!’ and who was always surrounded by many sympathisers. 
‘Koree,’ more properly ‘Kori,’ is the Japanese word for ice, the taste for 
which in summer had just then sprung into existence, and the bellicose 
patriots of the worthy diplomatist, who himself gravely told what 
he had written at a dinner party at the British Legation, were ordinary 
hawkers calling out their wares. The diplomatist’s accuracy and 
perspicuity were on a par with those of many subsequent critics of 
Japan, English not excepted. 

Korea was left alone in her hermit-like seclusion. Nothing was 
known in Tokio as to what was occurring there except to the Japanese 
themselves, who always maintained a small settlement at Fusan, the 
most southern port, and they would not tell. Even then, thirty years 
ago, rumours of Russian activity began to gain currency, and reports 
were circulated that the Russians had established a basis in Korea. 
In 1861 they had attempted to do so on the Japanese island of 
Tsushima—had in fact landed, planted a flag, and erected buildings— 
when they were politely requested to ‘move on’ by an English man- 
of-war. It was now said they were repeating this course at Korean 
ports, and another English man-of-war was sent to investigate the 
actual condition of affairs. It was the lot of the present writer, 
who was then on the staff of the British Legation, to be sent with her, 
and the outlying islands and southern ports were examined. No 
Russians were found anywhere. The Japanese settlement at Fusan 
was visited, and its condition recalled in some degree that of the old 
Dutch settlement at Desima, in Nagasaki, where for 200 years a few 
members of the Netherlands Trading Company were suffered by the 
Shoguns of the Tokugawa dynasty to reside and trade under very 
humiliating conditions. The few Japanese who were at Fusan were 
virtually close prisoners. The resident stated that he had not been 
outside the limits of the settlement for over six months. Trade was 
represented by an occasional junk from Tsushima, and all traffic 
with the natives was carried on on the outskirts of the settlement, the 
neighbouring Korean town being forbidden ground. In the man-of- 
war, which remained in the harbour for a few days, there was naturally 
a desire to visit this town, but strict instructions had been given 
to the commander to carefully avoid everything that might entail the 
risk of a conflict with the natives. The Koreans are, perhaps, the most 
expert stone-throwers in the world, and their skill in that respect 
would put even a Belfast Orangeman to shame. When we were told 
that huge piles of stones were collected on the road to the town, with 
which to welcome us if we endeavoured to approach it, our curiosity 
had to remain ungratified. Later on in the same year (1875) an incident 
occurred which became the proxima causa of the opening of Korea to 
the world. A gunboat, while surveying the coasts, was fired on by a 
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smal] fort. The fire was promptly returned, and a landing party 
destroyed the fort, and brought away with it spoils of war in the shape 
of guns, banners, drums, &c., all of which were exhibited in the military 
museum at Tokio. The insult to the flag had been most amply 
revenged, but once more the pride of the Japanese people was keenly 
roused and punitive measures called for. Japan was now in a very 
different position to that of 1871, and felt herself able at all points 
to impress her will upon such a Power as Korea. A great expedition 
was prepared, though it was much stronger in appearance than reality ; 
two of the ablest members of the Government, a great soldier and a 
still greater diplomatist, accompanied it ; but when it reached Korean 
shores diplomacy took the place of force, and a treaty was concluded. 
by the terms of which two ports were opened to the trade and resi- 
dence of Japanese subjects. Other nations soon followed Japan’s 
example, and Korea was at last open to the world. 

Throughout all the negotiations she had been treated both by 
Japan and the other nations as an independent kingdom, with which 
diplomacy was to be conducted on a footing of perfect international 
equality. But, while assuming or consenting to this equality vis-a- 
vis Japan and European Powers, Korea still clung to China’s suzerainty, 
and China retained a controlling influence in her affairs, both foreign 
and domestic, an influence which was invariably exerted to keep the 
Koreans within their old limits of narrow-minded conservatism and 
prejudice. Japan was not fortunate in many respects. Rowdies of 
the worst class—and a very offensive and truculent class it is, pace 
the politeness and suavity that are so eminently characteristic of the 
Japanese people in general—were to be found in numbers at the open 
ports, and their treatment of the docile, broken-spirited natives was 
not such as to soften the traditional hatred of the latter. In 1882 
the legation at the capital was attacked and burned by a mob, and the 
Minister and his staff, which included a few policemen, trained to bear 
arms, did not escape without loss of life. Their cool courage, how- 
ever, kept them together, and the majority succeeded in reaching 
the coast, twenty miles distant, where they were rescued by an English 
man-of-war that fortunately happened to be surveying in the neigh- 
bourhood. The legation was soon rebuilt and occupied, but for its 
protection from that time Japan claimed and exercised the right of 
maintaining a force of troops in the capital, just as in the early days 
of her own foreign intercourse England and France had both 
stationed troops in Yokohama to secure to their countrymen resident 
there the protection which could not be relied on from the tottering 
Government of the Shdgun. This right was recognised by China, and 
by a convention arranged between the two countries in 1885 it was 
agreed that both should have the privilege of stationing troops in 
Korea, but that due notice should be given by each to the other of 
any intention to exercise it whenever it became necessary. 
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The history of the succeeding nine years is one of constant 
bickerings between the two countries. Japan was neither well nor 
judiciously served by her representatives at the capital of Korea. 
China was, on the other hand, always represented by an able, deter- 
mined, and astute agent, who maintained a controlling voice in all 
matters of internal Korean policy. Throughout this period the 
Korean Government showed no improvement on what it had been 
when the country was opened to foreign residence. It continued 
hopelessly corrupt and at the same time weak and vacillating, its 
sole guiding principles being the selfish ones of personal or family 
agegrandisement. All important offices were exclusively held by 
members of the Queen’s family, who were devoted to the interests of and 
ready to obey any orders that emanated from China. The Japanese, 
already recognising how deeply the welfare of Korea affected their 
own national security, were earnestly anxious to promote salutary 
measures of reform in the administration, but found every effort 
thwarted by Chinese interference. The wretched people, ill governed, 
taxed beyond all limits of endurance, and ruthlessly plundered by 
extortionate and unscrupulous farmers of the revenue, were on several 
occasions driven into open insurrection, but in every instance the out- 
break was suppressed either by the Government itself or by the aid 
of Chinese troops. At last, in 1894, a more serious outbreak than 
usual occurred, and a fresh force of the best Chinese troops, a portion 
of the army efficiently drilled and well equipped at Tientsin by 
Li Hung Chang, was promptly sent to crush it, notice of its despatch 
being at the same time communicated to the Government of Japan, 
as required by the terms of the Convention of 1885. Japan’s patience 
was now exhausted. She, in her turn, also sent troops, who occupied 
the capital, insisted that the suppression of the rebellion should be 
accompanied by a thorough reform of the administration, in order 
to assure future peace, order, and good government, and definitely 
refused once and for all to recognise China’s continued suzerainty. 
The China and Japan war followed. Everywhere, both on sea and 
land, Japanese arms were victorious, and when peace was made one 
of its conditions was the acknowledgment by China of the absolute 
independence of Korea. Her active interference in the internal 
affairs of the kingdom was at an end along with her suzerainty, and 
Japan, raised to the position of a great Power by her victories and 
the evidence she had given of military strength, deficient in no detail 
of skill, organisation, and valour, at last seemed to have within her 
grasp a free field for promoting in Korea those reforms which had 
proved so much to the advantage of her own progress. IIl-fortune, 
however, continued to pursue her, and new difficulties arose in place 
of those which had been caused by China. 

After the conclusion of the war the King of Korea turned to and 
placed his reliance on Japan. The hatred of the powerful family 
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of the Queen, the members of which found themselves threatened 
with the loss of their offices and all the cherished opportunities of 
illegal enrichment which those offices gave, on the other hand, con- 
tinued in an intensified form, and the influence of the family was still 
strong enough to constitute a serious obstacle in the paths of effective 
reform. Japan was once more most unfortunately represented at the 
capital by a soldier who showed himself entirely destitute of tact. 
foresight, or even the most ordinary discretion. What share he had, 
how far he was directly responsible for what occurred, is not publicly 
known, but that he had some was evidently recognised by the Japanese 
Government itself, as he was removed from office and has since never 
been employed again in any official capacity. Be that as it may an - 
outbreak occurred in the Korean capital in 1895. A party of Korean 
malcontents, accompanied and aided, if not actually led, by Japanese 
soldiers, broke into the palace and murdered the Queen and a great 
number of her relatives. All the gruesome details of this unhappy 
incident, as great an outrage on humanity, as ruthlessly and cruelly 
perpetrated, as the recent murder of the Queen of Servia, are told in 
full in Mrs. Bishop’s admirable book on Korea. Its direct conse- 
quences were that the King, terrified both by the Japanese in his 
capital and by a section of his own subjects, fled for refuge to the 
Russian Legation, and from that moment Japanese asvendency was 
at an end, and Russia, as a dominant factor in all the details of Korean 
politics, stepped into the place that was formerly occupied by China. 
The Minister who had served his country so ill was replaced by Baron 
Komura, at the present moment Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose 
diplomatic ability was as conspicuous as the lack of it in his pre- 
decessor. But it was too late. 

The possibility of Russian aggression in Korea has always been 
contemplated by Japan, ever since she began to direct her attention 
to foreign politics. When the collapse of China as a military Power 
was followed by the Russian occupation of Manchuria, and at the 
same time the Trans-Asian railway was completed, what originally 
appeared to be only a contingency of the remote future became a 
present and immediate danger. Japanese statesmen have never 
allowed any mistake to become current as to their views on Korea, 
which have had the hearty and unanimous support of the people 
and their parliamentary representatives and of the press. Whatever 
differences may prevail as to internal affairs there has never been 
a shade of discord as to this element in their foreign policy. Failing 
her continued independence, Korea must come under the protection 
or into the possession of Japan, and of Japan alone. Russia was now 
within easy striking distance of Korea, and the actions of her agents 
have showed that they are ready to take every advantage of all oppor- 
tunities offered to them to extend their country’s dominions by foul 
or fair means. History repeats itself, and there is a curious similarity 
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between the events antecedent te the China-Japan war of 1894 and 
those which have gradually led up to the present crisis. Just asx 
before the war the Chinese agent was all-powerful and able, by his 
own strength of character, backed by what was believed by all the 
world to be a great military Power, to impose his will upon the timorous, 
ignorant, and dishonest Government, so in recent years the most 
influential figures in the capital have been the Russian representatives, 
always able, determined, and unscrupulous, steadfastly pursuing one 
well-defined object, backed not only by a great military Power but by 
the personal gratitude of the Korean King (now Emperor) for pro- 
tection in the past and relied upon by him for a continuation of that 
protection in the future. Japan has not again fallen into the errors 
of entrusting her interests to incapable agents. She has sent her 
best men to Korea; but it would require not one but many decades 
to wipe out the memory of the unhappy event of 1895, and her repre- 
sentative has always been in the cold, while that of Russia is freely 
admitted to the innermost confidence of the King and his ministers. 
But as she had done with China so Japan, struggling against all 
difficulties, has earnestly endeavoured to come to terms with Russia 
by diplomacy, and to secure Korea’s safety by peaceful measures. 

With those objects in view she has concluded two formal conven- 
tions with the Russian Government, the first arranged in May 1896 
between the representatives of the two empires at the Korean capital, 
one of whom was Baron Komura. It provided that, pending the 
establishment of order, each Government might maintain in Korea a 
maximum force of 800 troops for the protection of its legation and 
existing settlements at the capital and at the principal open ports, and 
that the Japanese might, in addition to this, maintain a further force 
of 200 gendarmes, to be stationed in small detachments at various 
points along the telegraph line from Fusan to the capital, these 200 
gendarmes being thus spread over a distance of nearly 300 miles. This 
telegraph was originally erected for military purposes during the 
China and Japan war, and its continued maintenance on the conclu- 
sion of the war was sanctioned in proper official form by the Korean 
Government. Russia has heretofore had no settlements and few 
subjects in Korea, and not even a pretence of commercial interests. 
She has, therefore, never had any occasion to avail herself of the terms 
of the Convention. Japan has, on the other hand, important settle- 
ments at every port open to foreigners. The aggregate number of 
resident Japanese, engaged solely in commercial or industrial pursuits, 
exceeds 23,000. They have large vested interests in real property, 
three-fourths of all the foreign trade and shipping are in their hands, 
and if the purely commercial interests of Japan in Korea are far 
subsidiary to her political they are by no means of an insignificant 
nature. 

By the second convention, concluded at Tokio in 1898 between 
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Baron Nishi, the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Baron 
Rosen, the Russian Minister, both Governments ‘ definitely recog- 
nised the sovereignty and entire independence of Korea, and mutually 
pledged themselves to abstain from every direct interference in its 
internal affairs;’ and that of Russia further pledged itself ‘not to 
obstruct the development of industrial and commercial relations 
between Japan and Korea.’ All these undertakings of both conven- 
tions were faithfully observed by Russia, as long as it suited her to do 
so, and that period lasted only until her military resources in the Far 
East reached a stage of development which she thought would enable 
her to meet Japan on equal terms. 

When the Korean king was, under the circumstances already - 
described, a refugee in the Russian Legation in his own capital in 
1896, it appears that a concession was granted by him to a Russian 
subject for cutting timber in the valley of the river Yalu, on the 
north-western frontier. This concession, obtained under circum- 
stances sufficient to vest it with very grave suspicion, has never been 
made public ; its exact terms are unknown, and nothing was heard of 
it till the summer of last year, when Tokio was startled by the news 
that large numbers of Chinese labourers had been drafted from Man- 
churia across the Korean frontier, and that timber-felling on an 
extensive scale under Russian direction was begun. Further news 
soon came that the labourers were being followed by soldiers, both of 
the regular infantry and Cossacks, who, it was alleged, were necessary 
to protect them from the mounted Chinese bandits that infested the 
wild districts in Manchuria immediately to the north of the Yalu. 
Land was required to provide quarters for the soldiers and Russian 
settlers, and though the sale uf land to foreigners outside the limits of 
the recognised settlements is forbidden by Korean law a large tract 
of many hundred acres in extent was purchased, it was said, from the 
Korean owners. This land is situated at Yong Ampho, a riverside 
port on the Yalu, about fifteen miles from its mouth. Substantial 
dwellings, sawmills, and other buildings were promptly erected on it, 
the river frontage embanked, and every intention displayed of creating 
a large settlement. A little further up the river, on the Manchurian 
side, is the port of Antung, which has been opened to foreign trade 
and residence by the treaty signed by China and the United States on 
the 8th of October last, the ratifications of which have just been 
exchanged. A small island lies in the river midway between the two 
ports, so that the crossing is easy, and it was at this place that the 
Japanese invading army first entered Manchuria from Korea in the 
war. Yong Ampho is capable of being made into an excellent harbour 
at little cost ; it is, in fact, said to be one of the ten best harbours in 
Korea. If its possession is combined with that of Antung, on the 
opposite bank of the river, and now, like the rest of Manchuria, in 
Russian occupation, the estuary and entire length of the Yalu can be 
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closed to all approach from the sea. A fort was soon erected on the 
highest part of the acquired land, guns were mounted, and a garrison 
established in it. A second fort was commenced on the Manchurian 
side, on a cliff commanding the river, a few miles further up. The 
timber-cutting was at the same time extended far beyond the limits 
contemplated in the original concession. The Korean Government in 
vain protested strongly against these proceedings. The local governor 
of Wiju, the most important frontier town and the capital of the 
prefecture, who was ordered to stop the illegal sale of real estate, 
reported that the Russian methods rendered him powerless—that the 
Russians simply took possession of the land in the first instance, with 
or without the consent of the native owners, and went through the 
form of buying it afterwards. The Russian representative, in answer 
to the Korean protests, declared that the ‘ valley of the Yalu’ included 
not only the line of the river itself throughout its entire length, but all 
its tributaries and all the adjoining districts, and that a concession to 
cut timber implied the privilege of exercising every operation inci- 
dental to it, in no matter how remote a degree. He claimed, there- 
fore, the right to construct railways or roads, erect telegraphs, acquire 
land for building purposes without any specific license from the 
Korean Government to do so, and to take whatever military measures 
appeared to be prudent for the protection of the Russian settlers 
engaged in all or any of these works. 

Japan had before her eyes the object lesson of Manchuria. Russia 
had, commencing with the leasing of a small portion of the Liao Tung 
peninsula, gradually extended her military occupation over the whole 
of Manchuria. It was true that she had promised to evacuate it on 
specified dates, but when the time came for the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises, made with every formality that can bind a nation, they had 
been disregarded with cynical effrontery. Garrisons, instead of being 
withdrawn, were strengthened ; forts and barracks were built in the 
best strategic positions—hastened on by working day and night— 
and every indication was given of an intention to make the occupa- 
tion permanent. Might not the same happen in the case of Korea ? 
From the small tract of land leased at Yong Ampho— illegally leased, 
it may be, but securely occupied under the lease—would not Russia 
gradually, as she felt herself strong enough, extend herself southwards 
throughout the entire Korean peninsula ? 

As Japan had done with China nearly twenty years previously, 
so now again she appealed to diplomacy. The Japanese Minister 
urged the Korean Government to declare both Yong Ampho and the 
town of Wiju, further up the river, open to foreign trade and residence. 
The interests which all foreign nations would then acquire in the 
district would be an insuperable bar to its becoming an exclusive 
sphere of Russian influence. He was strongly supported both by the 
British and United States representatives, but the Russian Minister 
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promptly interfered and peremptorily forbade it. The Government, 
absolutely under his influence, though at first very ready to act upon 
the advice which had been given to it, lost courage and yielded, and 
the district was not opened. Both the conventions that have been 
quoted were thus violated by Russia in their most essential items. 
She had stationed troops in Korean dominions without a figment of 
pretence that they were necessary for the protection of existing settle- 
ments, and she had acquired land in places not open to the residence 
of foreigners in defiance of the provisions of Korean law. In both 
respects she had outraged the sovereignty of Korea as an independent 
kingdom, which she had solemnly bound herself to recognise. She 
had then impeded the development of Japanese trade and industry ~ 
by arbitrarily preventing the opening of new ports and undisguisedly 
exposing her intention to reserve an entire district for the exclusive 
occupation of her own subjects and to close them for ever to Japanese 
enterprise. All these facts were duly chronicled in the Tokio press, 
and the spirit of the Japanese was deeply moved, but at the same time 
the entire nation exhibited a degree of patience and self-restraint which 
testifies to the existence in their character of a phase heretofore 
unsuspected even by those who know them best. Their national pride 
was already outraged by what had occurred in regard to Manchuria. 
A small portion of it had been ceded to Japan in 1895 as part of the 
spoils which she had fairly won in war. From that she had been 
forced to withdraw by Russia and the two European Powers that 
acted in conjunction, on the grounds that her occupation of the 
Manchurian littoral was prejudicial to the continued peace of the East. 
Japan had then no choice but to submit. She was exhausted by the 
war she had just concluded, her military magazines depleted of stores, 
and her ships, after six months’ continuous buffeting in the winter 
seas of North China, in no state fit to face fresh enemies. But the 
humiliation then sank into the hearts of the nation, and when, a few 
years later, Russia not only took possession of the very district from 
which Japan had been ejected, but plainly evidenced her intention of 
absorbing the whole province of Manchuria, a bitter sense of injustice 
was added to the humiliation. 

Japan has great commercial interests in Manchuria, both actual 
and potential. It is a country eminently suitable for the residence of 
her subjects, whose yearly increasing numbers demand fresh outlets 
for their industry. But these interests are shared by all the Western 
nations —England, the United States, and Germany—who are the chief 
competitors in the trade of the Far East, and Japan is now ready to 
forget the past and to ask nothing more for her own people than the 
full enjoyment of the commercial rights and privileges that are granted 
by treaty to her and other nations. If the safety and independence 
of Korea can be adequately secured she has no mission to act as 
the general champion of the world in regard to Manchuria, and she is 
willing on these two conditions to recognise the special interests which 
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Russia has already acquired, which involve among them the efficient 
military protection of the railway to Port Arthur. But the safety 
and independence of Korea are of vital moment to her own national 
existence. Every menace to them is a direct menace also to her 
material and political interests, far beyond what it can be to those of 
any other Power, and she can assent to nothing which will either 
directly imperil them now or threaten to do so in the future. 

There were, of course, exceptions to the general calm with which 
Russian proceedings were received. In June certain professors of 
the Imperial University of Tokio, all well known and distinguished 
men, issued a violent manifesto in which they urged the adoption of 
force for the immediate expulsion of Russia from Manchuria, if that 
expulsion could be obtained in no other way. If the Russians acquired 
possession of Manchuria, they said, how could the independence of 
Korea be secured ? and if Russia ever became mistress of Korea would 
Japan not be the next object of attack? The Diet, on its meeting, 
gave signs of restiveness, and the press has had its loud-voiced Jingoes. 
But the professors received no support from the nation ; their bellicose 
suggestions were unreservedly condemned in the leading journals ; 
the Diet was promptly silenced, and the majority of the press—all the 
leading and most representative journals—have counselled negotia- 
tion with Russia as long as negotiation gave the slightest hopes of 
success. There is, however, a limit to all things, including the patience 
of the most long-suffering nation. While the negotiations have been 
protracted by Russia to the very extreme limit of ordinary diplomatic 
courtesy Japan has, at the same time, seen her steadily strengthening 
her military position, adding to her already large and powerful fleet in 
Eastern waters, pouring reinforcements into Manchuria as fast as they 
could be transported across the continent, concentrating her troops in 
strong strategic positions, and in every sense more firmly closing her 
grasp on the whole of the district which she had solemnly promised to 
evacuate, and everything that she did was believed in Japan to be 
preparatory to an ultimate march on Korea. The wonder is that 
Japan, in the face of the continued provocation she has received, has 
not struck before. Now she may perhaps be driven into striking the 
first blow ; but even if that be so the war will on her part be as purely 
defensive as any that has ever been waged in history, and will be 
entered upon by her with the utmost reluctance, actuated by no 
selfish motives of aggression, only as the very last resource for the 
preservation of what she considers essential to her national safety. 
No nation can be more anxious for peace, but if guarantees for the 
future immunity of Korea from Russian aggression, more substantial 
than covenants and treaties, cannot be obtained without war, then 
war must be undertaken, no matter what its cost, no matter how 
uncertain its outcome or the terrible wide-world issues it may ulti- 
mately involve. 

JosupH H. Loyerorp. *» 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Ix some respects the current of political affairs has been moving 
rapidly in Australia, and for that reason it is interesting to see how 
far the religious difficulty in primary education has been solved by the 
Governments at the other side of the world. 

It is very generally understood in England that the primary 
education of the Australian States is in the direct charge of the 
various State Governments, that it is supported not from rates but 
from taxes, and that it is administered not by local bodies but by 
Government departments. It is not so generally understood that the 
religious difficulty has been admirably met in some States, while in 
others religious privileges have been reduced to the vanishing point. 
The various Acts dealing with primary education were passed during 
the decade commencing 1870, and in all, with the exception of 
that of New South Wales, it was provided that only secular instruc- 
tion shall be given during school hours and by school teachers in any 
State school building, while it was further provided that religious 
teaching may be given by clergymen of various denominations, or their 
representatives, in the State school buildings, but not during school 
hours. The Queensland State Education Act of 1875 can fairly be 
taken as representative of others in this respect. Clause 5 provides : 

In State schools and provisional schools secular instruction only shall be 
given, and no teacher shall give any other than secular instruction in any State 
school building. Provided that such restriction shall not apply except during 
school hours to any teacher in any school receiving aid under the twelfth clause 
of this Act. 

But nothing herein contained shall prevent State school buildings from being 
used for the purpose of giving religious instruction or any other purpose per- 
mitted by the regulations at such times (other than those set apart for giving 
secular instruction therein), and subject to such conditions as may be prescribed 


by the regulations. 


The result of these Acts from a religious point of view will not 
surprise many. In the first flush of victory the exponents of secu- 
larism logically excluded everything that might be considered to 
entrench upon the peculiar work of the Churches. They were guilty 
even of the vandalism of excising from the late Mr. Longfellow’s 
Wreck of the Hesperus the verse commencing ‘ And the maiden raised 
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her hands in prayer,’ although it is only fair to add that in the Vic- 
torian edition of the school readers the verse is said to have been 
replaced, while in Queensland, where the poem still remains in a 
mutilated condition, many passages of a more distinctly religious 
character are read in school. It was, of course, assumed in these 
Acts that religious and secular education could be separated, and that 
the State and the Churches would be fully able to undertake their 
respective share in the work naturally apportioned to them by this 
division. The State, on the whole, has succeeded admirably in the 
narrow lines indicated for itself, but the Churches not unnaturally 
have failed to fulfil an impossible task. The so-called opportunities 
for giving religious teaching outside school hours have been found to 
be useless for two reasons. In the first place, they add to the school 
day, which is sufficiently long already, and secondly, they place 
religious teaching in competition with tops and marbles, which is 
not calculated to impress the average boy with the dignity of 
religion or with a love for religious ministrations. As a matter of 
fact, numbers of devoted clergymen endeavour to take advantage of 
the provisions of the Acts either in the State school buildings or by 
holding daily instruction classes in their respective churches. A few 
are successful in gathering together interested bands of children, and 
the amount of good they do in the desert of secular teaching is incal- 
culable. But even these successful ones, with scarcely an exception, 
allow that the number of children that pass through their hands is 
infinitesimally small compared with those whose inclination leads 
them to outdoor games, and whose parents do not exercise any com- 
pulsion upon them. In the vast majority of schools the provisions 
are inoperative either through the remoteness of the school or because 
the number of pupils is so great that a dozen men would form too 
small a band to effectively undertake the task during the very re- 
stricted time allowed by the Act. 

The religious bodies have also tried to cope with the task by Sunday 
schools, and here, again, the work done has been almost incalculably 
beneficial to individual children. But it must be remembered that 
while Sunday school teaching may be an excellent addition to religious 
education, it can never take the place of the regular daily instruction 
in the schools. The Sunday school teachers, for the most part, are 
untrained in the art of teaching, while the time for teaching is absurdly 
inadequate. Again, the Sunday schools only reach in Australia, as in 
England, a portion of the whole number of children. Some years 
ago the writer had occasion to compare the various Church statistics 
of the number of children attending the Sunday schools of Queensland 
with the Government statistician’s estimate of the number of children 
in the State. Unfortunately the exact results of those inquiries are 
not available in England, but it was found that almost half the 
children of the State in question did not attend any Sunday school, 
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while only a small percentage attended regularly. A public state- 
ment upon the ‘ failure of Sunday schools’ to realise the anticipations 
of the first framers of the State Education Act called forth much angry 
comment at the time, but the net result of the controversy was that 
the Church of England children were allowed to be more neglected 
than those of other religious bodies, this being largely due to the fact 
that in Queensland the Church of England is the largest body numeri- 
cally, and includes among its adherents the most isolated people in the 
State. As a further result of the controversy a certain head teacher of 
one of the largest Brisbane State schools conducted a private religious 
examination of his pupils. He discovered an abysmal ignorance of © 
the simplest Biblical knowledge among children who did not belong 
to any submerged residuum of the population, and who all had the 
opportunity of attending Sunday school. The discovery was not sur- 
prising, for it is the rule, and not the exception, for teachers to find 
children ignorant of the simplest facts of the Gospel, and the writer 
has found more than one ignorant of the name of the Saviour. 

The ultimate effect of this divorce of secular and religious teaching 
will probably not be fully recognised for some time to come. Conduct 
is still largely dependent upon subconscious motives, but the signs of 
the times are already evident. It is in itself suggestive that the 
Queensland Education Department is issuing printed cards containing 
moral precepts and rules of conduct for use in the State schools. 
Concerning the rules themselves there is little to say but good. It is 
when the reason for their validity is sought that their inadequacy 
becomes apparent. Let it be said, for instance, that there is a rule 
inculcating obedience to parents. Filial obedience is admirable, and 
is probably essential to the progress of national life. The idea is a 
useful one to instil into the juvenile mind ; but suppose some budding 
Socrates asks why he should obey his parents. A well-known Sydney 
University professor tells the story of a distressed father who asked 
a Melbourne State school teacher to remonstrate with his habitually 
disobedient son. The State school teacher argued earnestly from a 
purely secular standpoint. The father clothed and fed him, and the 
boy should bear these benefits well in mind. The offender looked 
down at his clothes and disallowed the reasonableness of this sanction 
for conduct in something like the following words : ‘ My clothes don’t 
cost father much, and I don’t reckon that beef and rice pudding is 
any sort of tucker. I don’t think I shall do any different, sir.’ It 
may be argued that the father was not worthy of the boy’s respect. 
Probably he was not, but the boy had none the less found out the 
weakness of the particular sanction for conduct. If the State school 
teacher had gone a step farther in his argument, he would probably 
have received an answer not unknown in England, that the boy had 
not asked to be brought into the world. It is here only possible to 
vouch for the veracity of the relater of this anecdote, but all intelligent 
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teachers have long recognised: the fact that the better kind of the 
Australian youth demands an: intelligible sanction for his moral 
conduct, Some years ago the writer was speaking to a confirmation 
class of youths drawn mostly from the local grammar school upon the 
eighth commandment, enforcing the precept of honesty upon the basis 
of true self-interest. The boys were both intelligent and receptive, but 
a few days later one of them remarked : ‘I have been thinking over 
what you said, and it certainly must be a great advantage for a man 
to have a good character and reputation. I have, however, no money, 
and will find it difficult to get a start in life. If I could get that 
start by winning a prize in Tattersall’s sweeps, or even by a bit of 
the sharp business which the majority of men would not think wrong, 
I think, on the whole, I should do better than by following your 
advice.’ The boy was as frank as any English public-school boy, but 
he had been brought up in another atmosphere than that which 
regards Christian sanctions as an integral part of education. To his 
teacher his words demonstrated the weakness of utilitarian reasons 
for conduct, and the necessity for prefacing all Christian rules. for 
moral duties in the stern language of Holy Scripture—‘ God spake 
these words.’ 

In New South Wales, however, a far more liberal and reasonable 
system of education has prevailed. The Public Instruction Act 


ef that State was passed in 1880, when the secular wave which swept 
over the continent had probably lost much of its strength. It provided 
the following sections : 


(7) In all schools under this Act the teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian, 
but the words ‘secular instruction’ shall be held to include general religious 
teaching, as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical theology. 

(17) In every public school four hours during each school day shall be 
devoted to secular instruction exclusively, and a portion of each day, not more 
than one hour, shall be set apart when the children of any one religious persua- 
sion may be instructed by the clergyman or other religious teacher of such per- 
suasion, but in all cases the pupils receiving such religious instruction shall be 
separated from the other pupils of the school. And the hour during which such 
religious instruction may be given shall be fixed by mutual agreement between 
the Public School Board in consultation with the teacher of such school and the 
clergyman of the district, or such other person as may be duly authorised to act 
in his stead, and any class room of any public school may be used for such 
religious instruction by like agreement. Provided that if two or more clergymen 
of different persuasions desire to give religious instruction at any school, the 
children of each such different persuasion shall be so instructed on different 
days. Provided also that the religious instruction to be so given shall in every 
case be the religious instruction authorised by the Church to which the clergy- 
man or other religious teacher may belong. Provided, further, that in case 
of the non-attendance of any clergyman or religious teacher during any 
portion of the period agreed to be set apart for religious instruction, such period 
shall be devoted to the ordinary secular instruction in such school. 

(18) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the last preceding section, 
no pupil in a public school shall be required to receive any general or special 
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religious instruction if the parents or guardians of such pupil object to such 
religious instruction being given. 


The definition of the word ‘secular’ is, to say the least, notable: 
It may be in perfect harmony with the meaning of the Latin term 
to which it owes its origin. It is certainly in accordance with that 
Christian idea of education which refuses to separate the moral from 
the intellectual. But it is illogical from the purely legal point of 
view. Illogical however as it may be, the religious provisions of the 
Public Instruction Act of New South Wales have worked well for 
twenty-three years, and form perhaps the most successful and fair 
attempt made in any part of the world to deal with this problem of 
education. The text-books used by the public-school teachers of 
New South Wales are the Irish National series, which were framed 
to meet the requirements of the Roman Catholics and the Protestants 
in Ireland; and are nothing more or less than paraphrases of the 
Authorised and Douay versions of the Scriptures. They may need 
revising, but they are good text-books because they are faithful to the 
entirety of the Scriptures. In 1899 opportunity was afforded the 
writer of witnessing instruction given under Clause 7 in the Fort 
Street School, which is one of the largest city schools in Sydney. 
The teachers seemed to be drawn from every religious section of the 
community, and in all cases the lessons were admirably given. The 
headmaster gave a lesson to a large senior class of boys upon the 
‘Sermon on the Mount,’ and it was deeply impressive to see the 
forest of arms lifted up by those young striplings when the teacher 
asked successive questions from the great exposition of Christian 
conduct. It may be interesting to state that about twenty Jews 
left the room, before the class opened, to receive special secular instruc- 
tion. If the Bible lesson had been taken from the Old Testament 
they would probabiy have remained. 

Clause 17 is largely used throughout the State, and especially 
in the Sydney diocese, where an admirable system of diocesan inspec- 
tion and examination prevails.! The Church of England is said to 
take much greater advantage of the privilege than any other religious 
body, but the sum-total of the special instruction given has been 
lately stated in Sydney by the Minister for Public Instruction to be 
inadequate. It is seldom that any class received more than one 
hour’s special instruction during any one week, and to give this in 
almost any school requires the constant work of at least one man 

' The New Zealand Guardian for December 1903 states that in the Sydney 
diocese there are 431 schools, and in 220 of these special religious instruction is 
given in accordance with Clause 17 of the Act. During the last twelve months for 
which statistics were available, 7768 visits were made by the parochial clergy and 
8140 visits by salaried teachers paid from the diocesan funds, making a total of 


10,908 visits. The total number of lessons given during the year was at least 14,048. 


The average number of lessons given in each school during the same period was at 
least 32-6. 
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from 9.30 a.M. to 4 p.m. on a given day. The day and hour for each 
class are settled by the head teacher and the local clergymen at the 
commencement of the half-year. 

The Department of Public Instruction for the State of New South 
Wales is justly proud of the working of the Act, as may be seen from 
the following official report : 


Section 7 of the Public Instruction Act provides that general religious teach- 
ing shall form part of the course of secular instruction. This religious teaching 
is placed on exactly the same footing as geography, grammar, or any other 
subject. At the annual inspection of schools the failure of any class to reach 
the standard in Scripture would tell against the teacher, just as satisfactory work 
would tell in his favour. In the junior classes, when children are unable to 
read, all lessons are given orally, in the form of lectures, and generally cover a 
complete course of Old and New Testament history. In classes above the 
second, the Irish National Board’s Scripture lesson-books are regularly read. 
There are two volumes of Old and two of New Testament which have to be 
gone through. The standards, pages 34 to 48, under the heading Scripture, show 
how the lessons are distributed. All teachers, irrespective of creed, are required 
to teach these Scripture lessons, and in no case has any refusal to do so taken 
place, nor has any complaint ever been made to the department that the lessons 
have been ridiculed or made light of. Section 18 of the Act and 118 of the 
‘Regulations allow a parent to withdraw his children from all religious instruc- 
tion by notifying his wish in writing to the teacher. As a matter of fact, such 
notifications are so few that for statistical purposes they may be said not to 
exist. The general outcome of the instruction is that all pupils receive a sub- 
stantial knowledge of Scripture history, and are made acquainted with the 
moral teaching contained in the Bible. 

With the view of obtaining a wide expression of opinion upon the question 
as to whether the Irish National Board Scripture lessons are advantageous in 
promoting the moral and intellectual education of the pupils in public schools, 
a circular was addressed to all inspectors of schools under this department, 
requesting them to state their views upon the matter. It was found that the 
large majority of these officers expressed a decided opinion that the Scripture 
lessons are calculated to exercise a beneficial effect upon the pupils both morally 
and intellectually. The following extract from the report of one of our most 
experienced inspectors may be taken as representing the true value of the 
lessons: ‘In cases where teachers deal with the books as they would with 
ordinary class-books, giving an intelligent exposition of the subject-matter of 
the lessons, testing by examination to what extent the pupils comprehend its 
scope and meaning, and dwelling with judicious force and impressiveness upon 
such points of religion and morals as these lessons inculcate, there can be no 
doubt whatever of the benefits accruing. I believe that; in about 50 per cent. 
of our schools, these lessons have been so treated.’ 

Outside this ‘general’ religious instruction, Section 17 of the Act provides 
for what is called ‘ special’ religious instruction. Any recognised clergyman, 
or other teacher, authorised by his Church, has the right to give to the children 
of his own denomination one. hour’s religious instruction daily. Unlike the 
general instruction, this may consist of worship and purely sectarian teaching. 
It is given during the ordinary school hours, and where two or more clergymen 
of different denominations visit, the teacher, the clergymen, and the School 
Board find no difficulty in making arrangements to suit all concerned. Asa 
rule, no teacher of special religious instruction visits more than once a week. 

There are no sectarian difficulties in working the clauses providing for 
general or special!religious instruction, because the system has always formed a 
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part of the school routine of the Colony, and probably only a small percentage 
of parents would like a change made, unless it were in the direction of giving 
more, and not less, religious teaching. 


The above report is a highly impressive document, and has special 
bearing upon many difficulties which are forcing themselves upon the 
attention of thoughtful people in England. It shows that some of 
the dangers which many suppose will accompany the entrance of 
various religious ministers into primary schools are practically non- 
existent. The right of entrance is highly valued by the Church 
authorities, and even where it is not exercised by the parochial clergy 
children receive in the public schools of New South Wales (which 
answer to the State schools of Victoria and Queensland) instruction 
which forms a sound and valuable basis, in the case of Anglicans, 
for more distinctive Church teaching, while the best antidote for any 
incipient ‘undenominationalism’ is found in the clergy taking 
advantage of Clause 17. 

It is also interesting to note that in Australia the present stream 
of educational opinion seems to be setting back from the direction 
in which it is apparently flowing in England. Western Australia has 
frankly adopted into its own enactment both Clauses 7 and 17 of the 
New South Wales Act. Tasmania has only gone so far as to allow 
the clergy to teach their own children during school hours. Victoria 
for some time has been agitating for provisions not very dissimilar 
to those of the London School Board. While in South Australia 
and Queensland the Church of England, the Presbyterians, the 
Lutherans, the Baptists, and the Methodists have united in demand- 
ing the introduction into the Education Acts of their respective States 
of privileges similar to those enjoyed in New South Wales. Two years 
ago, at the late Premier’s suggestion, the writer, acting in connection 
with the Bible in State Schools League, organised a referendum to the 
parents of children attending the State schools of Queensland. In 
round figures 23,000 parents expressed themselves in favour of the 
introduction of the New South Wales religious clauses, only 1400 
expressed themselves unfavourably, and about 3000 declined to 
express any opinion. The referendum was naturally imperfect from 
the fact that the Education Department only supplied somewhat 
ancient school lists; but the result represented such a weight of 
opinion that Mr. R. Philp promised to conduct at the coming general 
election a State referendum, which he had previously declined to do, 
and then to abide by the result of that appeal. Since that promise 
was made there has been a change of government in Queensland, and 
whether the new Premier, the Hon. A. Morgan, will have the wisdom 
to test the country’s desire for educational reform remains to be 
seen. 

The whole development of primary education in Australia is also 
instructive as bearing upon the course of affairs in England. 
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In early days [writes Mr. T. A. Coghlan, the eminent statistician of New 
South Wales] the religious bodies were naturally the first to build schools and 
provide teachers, but there was always a large proportion of persons who 
objected to denominationalism, principally those who belonged to denominations 
which were not subsidised by the State; hence there arose a national or non- 
sectarian system which has in course of time almost monopolised the educa- 
tional field. 


Mr. Coghlan further sums up the development in New South 


Wales, which may be taken as a fair type of that in other States, as 
follows : 


In New South Wales, for many years, a dual system of education was in 
existence. The four State-aided denominations—the Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan bodies—had schools supported 
by annual votes from Parliament, administered under the control of the head of 
each denomination for the time being. There were also National schools, like- 
wise supported by the State, but under the control of a Board appointed by the 
Government. This plan was found to be costly and wasteful in the extreme, 
for in many country towns there were in existence several small and inefficient 
competing schools where the total number of children was not more than 
sufficient for one well-conducted establishment. So strongly was this evil felt 
that changes in the law were made from time to time, until at length the 
denominational system was abolished altogether, and one general and com- 
prehensive plan of public instruction adopted in its place. This reform was not 
accomplished without much agitation, extending over a considerable period. A 
league was formed with the object of securing the establishment of secular, 
compulsory, and free education, and in 1880, under the auspices of Sir Henry 
Parkes, the measure establishing the present system becamelaw. Education in 
the public schools is now non-sectarian, though facilities are afforded to clergy- 
men to give religious instruction within specified school hours to children 
whose parents belong to their denomination and desire that this instruction 
shall be given. 


The buildings belonging to the State-aided schools remained after 
the aid was withdrawn the property of the respective Churches, and 
in the majority of cases were gradually closed as the stress of com- 
petition with the State schools was felt. There are, however, still 
existing in the Commonwealth some primary schools, belonging 
principally to the Roman Catholics and Church of England, which 
received no grant from the respective Governments of the various 
States. Exact statistics for these schools are not procurable, but the 
enrolment of State school pupils for the year 1901 numbered 593,824, 
or a percentage of 15-61 of the whole population, while the enrolment 
of all the private schools (which include secondary schools) amounted 
in the same year to 150,105; that is, a percentage of 3-95 of the popula- 
tion. Private schools are said to have increased largely in New 
South Wales since 1891. 

Any reader of this article will notice that, granting much dis- 
similarity in detail, the state of affairs in New South Wales in the 
seventies was not altogether dissimilar in point of fact to what it is 
in England to-day, and some will feel strongly that the ultimate end 
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of the present educational disputes must be found, as it was in 
Australia, in the Government taking over all primary education to 
which it extends support from either rates or taxes. That this will 
be highly unacceptable to many of the most earnest and devoted 
Churchpeople in the country who can doubt? It was very dis- 
agreeable to Churchmen in Australia, and the echoes of a storm of a 
quarter of a century ago can still be heard, testifying to its strength 
when it raged throughout the six States of the Commonwealth. The 
whole system of State-conducted education which emerged from the 
storm has, however, ‘proved in the highest degree creditable to 
these young communities.’ This can be affirmed without reserve of 
New South Wales and Western Australia. It must be modified with 
regard to the other States where religious and secular education are 
divorced, and where the system is helping to make a religious desert 
for the sake of maintaining denominational peace. 

The Durham Concordat, which has rightly attracted so much 
attention in England, will strike Australians as being a definite step 
towards the position which they have reached. It will also strike 
them as an honest attempt to arrive at a modus vivendi between 
Voluntary and Provided schools until the natural end of the controversy. 
From a Churchman’s point of view it safeguards the Church’s right 
to the school buildings by the County Council’s payment of a legal rent. 
It provides for some instruction in Biblical knowledge, and it allows the 
principle that the clergy have the solemn right of teaching Church 
children those tenets which they believe are generally necessary for 
salvation. The chief flaws in the Concordat seem to the writer to be 
that there is no assurance that the Biblical primers will be so fullasto be 
acceptable to Churchmen. Little could probably be said in reason 
against the Irish National Readers, or the London School Board books, 
but much could justly and strongly be urged against the Biblical 
lessons of certain Municipal School Boards. Probably no thoroughly 
satisfactory assurance can be given until the next Education Bill has 
been framed and passed. Again, the Concordat appears to fail through 
the County Council’s timidity with regard to the entrance of the clergy, 
or their representatives, into the schools. Why should the clergy be re- 
stricted in their entrance to one day, and for their lesson to any particu- 
lar hour, provided that steps are taken to ensure that none attend their 
classes except those whose parents desire it, and that the school 
curriculum, when once arranged, shall not be disturbed during any one 
half-year? There are others beside Church of England clergymen 
who think that all religious instruction should be given by distinctly 
religious agents, and their right should be safeguarded, provided that 
this liberty does not interfere with the liberty of those who think 
otherwise. An ingenious person can doubtless revel in imaginary com- 
plications which may arise. The verdict of experience in Australia shcws 
that complications do not arise. Few clergymen can go on more than 
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one day in the week to any school, although many devote the whole 
of that one day to the greatest of all works, going from class to class, 
according to definite school routine, and working in perfectly good 
relations with the teachers. Indeed, the answers to many questions 
put to both clergy and teachers in New South Wales are almost invari- 
ably alike. The clergy say, ‘We receive nothing but kindness 
and consideration from the teachers.’ The teachers say, ‘ We find 
that the children are the better for special instruction, and we wish the 
clergy would come more frequently.’ Apropos of this it is not plain 
that the Durham County Council contemplate allowing the clergy 
the right of entrance into the Provided schools with the same restrictions 
as in the Voluntary schools. To an Australian this seems natural 
and fair, while in return he would think that it is only right that the 
representatives of other religious bodies should be admitted to teach 
their own children who may attend any Voluntary school. 

The airy assertions of certain doctrinaires that the clergy can 
teach just as effectively before or after school hours as in them fail 
when touched by the verdict of experience. The writer has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for inquiring into this matter in many parts of 
Australia, and he has no hesitation in saying that such provisions are 
practically useless and visionary. Those who offer them are only 
offering the veriest shadow of religious education to the children. And, 
on the other hand, to those who know by sad experience what are the 
effects of purely secular education it sounds little less than wicked and 
indescribably foolish for clergymen to say that they will have nothing 
else if they cannot get all they want. For a large number of children 
a secular system means spiritual starvation. The individuals will 
suffer earliest from the folly of those who should be the first to 
supply their spiritual needs. The nation will suffer the most when 
the grandchildren of those who have never learned to know God 
have multiplied and possessed the land. 


Grorce H. FropsHAmM 
(Bishop of North Queensland). 





THE NEBULA 


In its strictest meaning the name ‘nebula’ belongs to such hazy, or 
cloud-like, objects in the sky as the spectroscope has Ceinitely proved . 
to be of a gaseous constitution. It may, however, also t« applied toa 
far larger number as to whose nature great uncertainty still exists, 
no telescope having yet resolved them into stars, while at the same 
time their light does not give a gaseous spectrum. On the other 
hand, those objects which the defining power of a very large telescope 
proves to be composed of myriads of stars, although they present a 
nebulous appearance in smaller instruments, owing to the overlapping 
of the stellar images, are properly termed star-clusters. 

In this article ‘nebula’ will have the wider of the two above- 
named meanings; and embrace the much larger class as to whose 
material composition we have no definite knowledge, as well as 
those which are known to be vast masses of gas. 

Such nebule are very numerous. About ten thousand have been 
catalogued by telescopic observation. But the number recently 
revealed by prolonged photographic exposures is so great that it 
would seem that they may no longer be counted merely by tens, 
but more probably by hundreds, of thousands. 

It can never be forgotten that Sir Wm. Huggins was the first, in 
August 1864, to prove with his spectroscope that any nebula was 
really gaseous—a great achievement, the importance of which, apart 
from its own intrinsic merit, was all the more vividly appreciated 
because of its opportuneness. It came at a time when Lord Rosse’s 
great reflector, six feet in diameter, had resolved into stars several 
hitherto so-called nebule, which had obstinately remained cloud-like 
in all other telescopes. A widespread opinion had consequently 
obtained credence, not only among the general public but also among 
many professional astronomers, that greater telescopic power would 
resolve into constituent stars all the nebule. If so, their still 
unresolved nebulous appearance could only be due to the enormity of 
their distance. They were spoken of as, in all probability, ‘ universes,’ 
similar to our own universe of stars, but isolated from it at distances 
almost inconceivably great, and far beyond its utmost boundaries. 

The spectroscope, however, at once overthrew this hypothesis in 
the case of all which it proved to be gaseous. It showed that they 
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would still present a nebulous appearance, owing to their actual 
constitution, whether their distances from the earth might be greater 
or less. Andit therefore also followed that they need not necessarily 
be beyond the confines of our own stellar system in order to present 
that appearance. This supposition, as we shall presently see, has 
been confirmed, until it approaches certainty, by various lines of 
subsequent investigation. 

It is true that the hypothesis of universe beyond universe, occupying 
the furthest depths of space, until so distant that each would appear 
as a mere faintly-shining spot of light, was so fascinating that it was 
very hard to kill. It seemed to many to give a glory and a grandeur 
to the heavens around them which they could not bring themselves 
to resign. 

It is, however, very grievous to find how little more of at all equal 
importance has been discovered with regard to nebule during the 
forty years that have since elapsed. In common with most of the other 
branches of the great science of astronomy it seems, at the present 
time, that nebular astronomy is teaching its students many a lesson 
of humility and patience. As the result of all the observations con- 
tinuously amassed and discussed difficulties arise to puzale and 
bewilder far more rapidly than they are solved. We climb on to the 
next rung of the ladder, but our higher standpoint only affords a wider 
view of the unknown, whose unsolved problems are thereby multiplied 
in a ratio far exceeding the amount of fresh knowledge gained. 

It is not possible at present, for instance, to say with any certainty 
what is the distance from the earth of any single nebula; or what 
the precise constitution of the matter in it, even when it is chiefly 
gaseous; or what its temperature, or the effective cause of its 
light; or from what vapours the most characteristic lines of the 
spectra of the gaseous nebule arise. 

In spite, however, of such a confession of ignorance, I will now 
endeavour to bring together a few of the most important suggestions 
of recent date as to the puzzling characteristics of these very remark- 
able bodies. 

To do so at the present time may also be the more appropriate, 
since recent investigations into the nature and action of ions and 
electrons, of Réntgen and Becquerel and Blondlot rays, and above 
all, of the varied and well-nigh marvellously energetic emanations of 
radium cannot but suggest that, before long, some unexpected explana- 
tion may be found of the cause and maintenance of that luminosity 
in the nebule which is one of their greatest mysteries; in addition 
to which the later photographs of the recent new star in Perseus have 
further increased the interest of this subject, by showing that there 
may very probably be many additional nebulw, unseen because 
unilluminated, scattered in the midst of the star-strewn heavens, 
besides all those whose light it is so difficult to explain. 
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I have said that we are unable to speak definitely as to the actual 
distance of any nebula from the earth. With a few of the stars 
it is otherwise. In their case the shift of the earth’s position, in 
the course of six consecutive months as it circles round the sun, pro- 
duces a very minute, but nevertheless measurable, change in the direc- 
tions in which they are seen, from which change of direction, technically 
termed parallax, their distances can be calculated. It results that the 
very nearest of the stars is at a distance of at least twenty-five millions 
of millions of miles from the earth ; while all, except about forty, must 
be more than ten times as far away. The faintest visible to the naked 
eye (although some may be in themselves much brighter, or larger, than 
others) are probably, upon an average, a hundred times as distant as 
the nearest star. And beyond these, myriads upon myriads are at 
distances which, although finite, defy all accurate calculation. 

No such measurable parallax, from which its distance might be 
deduced, has, however, yet been found for any nebula; one reason 
being that it is impossible, in such hazy, ill-defined bodies, to select 
sufficiently definite points from which to make the very delicate and 
accurate measurements needed. Nor can we judge of the compara- 
tive distances of various nebule in another way, which is useful in the 
case of stars. The stars, in general, possess certain small movements 
(determinable by telescopic observation) along the surface of the celes- 
tial sphere, which are termed proper motions. Although these move- 
ments are very small, some are much larger than others, and it is 
reasonably concluded that, upon an average, those stars which in this 
way appear to move the more rapidly are nearer to the earth than 
those whose corresponding movements appear to be slower. But no 
movements of this kind have been detected in the nebule ; it may 
be because suitable observations have not yet been sufficiently long- 
continued ; but chiefly, no doubt, for the reason already mentioned— 
viz. the lack of clearly defined points within their confines from which 
to make precise measurements.' 

In neither way, therefore, has it been possible, up to the present 
time, either definitely to calculate the distance of any nebula, or even 
(except perhaps very slightly from the spectroscopic observations 
referred to in the footnote) to judge whether any given nebula may be 
nearer, or further away, than some of its compeers. It may, however, 
be hoped that, in the course of time, some definite solution of the 
problem of nebular distance may be attained, in a few cases, by the 
measurement, through a long series of years, of photographs specially 
taken for that purpose, in which some particularly well-defined 

1 The nebula, nevertheless, doubtless possess such proper motions, although they 
are as yet undetermined ; for it has been found, by the aid of the spectroscope, in a 
few instances, that they have, in the perpendicular direction (i.e. towards or from the 
earth), velocities comparable in magnitude with those of the stars. Such observa- 


tions are, however, so difficult and so few in number that they have afforded very 
little help towards any judgment as to the relative distances of the nebule in general. 
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part may exhibit a permanency of form and brightness sufficient for 
accurate and repeated measurements of its place. 

Nevertheless it is meanwhile very interesting to notice, as I will 
now proceed to explain, that various lines of argument, founded upon 
altogether independent classes of observations, combine, in a most 
remarkable manner, to show that stellar and nebular distances are 
of similar magnitude, and that both classes of bodies, as already 
stated, are consequently mingled together. 

For instance, the well-known group of the Pleiades seems to be 
much infolded in nebulosity, more and more of which is apparent 
as the length of exposure and the sensitiveness of the plates used for 
its photography are increased. Of this nebulosity portions are seen to 
be clearly attached to certain of the principal stars, either surrounding 
them, or radiating from them in sprays and spirals; while, in some 
parts, it runs along almost like a rope, or ribbon, from star to star. 
It cannot but be, therefore, that the stars of the group and much of 
this nebulosity must be mixed together, and practically at the same 
distance from the earth. 

On two occasions temporary stars have shone forth almost 
exactly in the middle of a nebula.? This coincidence of so central 
a position makes it alniost certain that the stars were situated in, 
and not merely seen projected upon, these nebule. 

Again, as was first noticed by Sir Wm. Herschel, a certain number 
of individual stars are surrounded with nebulosity, its amount varying, 
in all gradations, from a barely visible, hazy halo to an appearance 
which is almost entirely nebulous with only the faintest glimmer of a 
stellar point in its centre. Nebulosity, thus attendant upon any star, 
must of course be at the same distance as the star. 

Once more, Sir Wm. Huggins, by comparing the bright lines in 
the spectra of certain stars in the central part of the great Orion 
nebula with those in the spectrum of the light of the nebula itself, 
found indications that these stars are physically bound up with it; 
while Professor Keeler, as well as Professor Campbell, although upon 
somewhat different grounds—viz. by observations of the absorption- 
lines of stars apparently seen upon it—have also pronounced in 
favour of a definite connection between some of those stars and the 
nebulosity. 

Further, there are two remarkable objects in the southern heavens 
_ which look almost as if matter had been sent along some channel out 
of the Milky Way to form them. They are called the Nubecula Major 
and Minor, or sometimes the two Magellanic clouds, a name given to 
them in honour of the great navigator, Magellan, of the sixteenth 
century. When Sir John Herschel was at the Cape of Good Hope he 
carefully observed them. He found that the larger covered a space 


? In a nebula in Scorpio in 1860, and in the Andromeda nebula in 1885. 
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of about forty-two square degrees in the sky—i.e. about two hundred 
times the apparent disc of the full moon—and the smaller about 
ten square degrees. They are roughly circular, or slightly oval, in 
appearance, and are therefore doubtless approximately of a spherical 
form, as it is otherwise most improbable that both would present a 
similar shape simply as the result of any perspective foreshortening. 
Within them the telescope displays hundreds of stars (from the seventh 
magnitude downwards), hundreds of nebule, and numerous globular 
and other clusters of all degrees of resolvability. Whatever the actual 
distances and sizes of these nubecule may be, it can be shown, by an 
easy method of calculation, that their diameters, and consequently 
the difference between the distances of their nearest and furthest 
parts, must bear quite a moderate proportion to the whole distance of 
either from us. It may be concluded, therefore, as Sir J. Herschel 
pointed out, that, within their comparatively limited boundaries, and 
consequently at the same order of distance from us, nebulz, stars, and 
star-clusters are all intermingled together. 

Moreover, the best recent observations and researches connected 
with the spectra of stars increasingly support the belief that stars 
are formed out of nebule. In various parts of many nebulz it is 
clearly seen that matter is condensed, or drawn together, either as a 
brighter surrounding of certain stars,® or in the form of knots, or 
ill-defined aggregations, which are probably stars in process of forma- 
tion. And in some of those exceedingly close double stars recently 
discovered, which are termed spectroscopic binaries,‘ it is found that 
the periods and conditions of their mutual revolutions prove that they 
are of such very light density that they cannot differ much from a 
nebula in their constitution. Other considerations also make it very 
probable that they have been produced by the comparatively recent 
fracture, or disruption, of a nebula into two separate portions. But 
any stars thus formed from nebule must necessarily be at the same 
distances as the nebule from which they are formed. 

It is also very remarkable that lines, or streams, of stars may often 
be noticed approximately running along the edge of some dark rift, 
or channel, in a great nebula. This certainly looks as if the matter, 
apparently wanting in such a channel, may have been, so to say, used 
up in the making of these stars. Once more, although somewhat 
more hypothetically, the belief that stellar and nebular distances from 
the earth are of similar magnitude is confirmed.’ 

It would be easy to quote the opinion of one great astronomer 
after another in favour of this statement. But a single sentence may 
suffice, written by one of the most distinguished, Professor Young, in 

* For instance, of a nebula near the first-magnitude star Antares, in Scorpio, 
Professor Barnard has said: ‘It strongly condenses about certain bright stars, and 


thus unmistakably shows its connection with them.’ See Knowledge, vol. xix. p. 205. 
* See The Nineteenth Century, August 1900, pp. 293 et seq. 
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his recently published Lessons im Astronomy : ‘ Like the star clusters, 
the nebule are within the stellar universe and not beyond its boun- 
daries ’ (p. 281). 

While, therefore, the actual distance of any nebula cannot at 
present be determined, it is, I think, of the highest interest to notice 
how all these various lines of argument mutually assure us that the 
nebule and the stars are intermingled in our universe, although 
most probably the nebule, as a rule, are located among the more 
distant rather than among the nearer stars. 

From this another very interesting result immediately follows. 
The real size of a nebula, which appears to us to be of a certain apparent 
size, must of course depend upon its distance. If it be twice as far 
away, its linear dimensions must be twice as great, in order to make 
it appear of the given size; and so on. As we know not the actual 
distance of any nebula it must, therefore, be allowed that we cannot 
say what its actual length, or breadth, may measure. They may be 
ten times, or a hundred times, as great, if it should presently prove 
that we must assign a tenfold, or a hundredfold, greater distance to it. 
But it is most interesting to find, even if we take the very lowest 
possible estimate that can reasonably be suggested of what such a 
distance may be, that we are nevertheless certain that many of the 
nebule must be of startlingly huge proportions. 

For instance, let us consider merely the very densest central part 
of the nebula in Orion—a portion the length, and breadth, of which 
may each be taken as rather more than one-half of a degree of angular 
measurement, which is nearly the apparent diameter of the disc of the 
moon. Then, if we suppose the nebula to be only about seventy-five 
times as distant as the very nearest star, and therefore much nearer 
than the great majority of the stars, the real surface-area of that small 
part of the whole nebula would be not much less than three hundred 
quadrillions of square miles,> or more than eleven million times that 
of the vast orbit of the planet Neptune, as it sweeps round the sun 
at a distance of about 2,800 millions of miles. The larger nebule, 
and not only they, but probably thousands of others of comparatively 
smaller dimensions, are, therefore, indeed of giant size. 

But this being so, we at once learn something as to their constitu- 
tion; and in the midst of much doubt and ignorance any such 
knowledge is very valuable. This enormous size in such nebule 
requires that their density must be almost inconceivably small. Some 
years ago this was excellently worked out by Mr. Ranyard, who 
showed that the mean density of such a nebula as that in Orion 
must, in all probability, be less (or, it might perhaps better be said, 
very likely far less) than one ten-thousand-millionth part of the 

* The calculation is made for a parallax of 0'’01, which puts the nebula at a 


distance seventy-five times greater than that of the star a Centauri. A quadrillion, 
according to English notation, is 1 followed by 24 zeros. 
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density of the earth’s atmosphere at sea-level;® for otherwise the 
attraction of the mass of matter in the nebula would generate in neigh- 
bouring stars, as they circulated about it, velocities, or proper motions, 
which would be very apparent, whereas no such notable stellar move- 
ments are observed. The same conclusion, as to the extreme tenuity 
of such nebulosity, is confirmed in other similar cases—e.g. by the 
small proper motions of the stars in the neighbourhood of that great 
mass of nebula which, as already mentioned, embraces in its wide- 
spreading folds the stars in the group of the Pleiades. 

It is, however, impossible to say of what constitution matter of such 
tenuity may be; but under the conditions of temperature probably 
existing in it, it would, at any rate, be reasonable to suppose | 
that it would be very transparent. In certain instances this is 
undoubtedly so. There is practically no doubt that we often 
see the light of stars through many thousands of millions of miles 
of nebula. But if the very smallest appreciable amount of non- 
transparency existed in such cases this could not be, since the hind- 
rance to their light would increase, not simply as the distance through 
which a star’s rays might have to pass, but as the square of that 
distance. The obscuration produced would, therefore, be so rapidly 
intensified that the stellar light would very quickly be entirely ex- 
tinguished. In this connection Professor Newcomb has recently 
definitely stated that ‘ Not only the spectroscopic evidence of bright 
lines, but the aspect of the objects themselves, shows that they are 
transparent through and through. This is remarkable when taken in 
connection with their inconceivable size.’ This clear transparency 
thus met with in nebula after nebula gives, I think, great confirma- 
tion to the supposition of their exceedingly light density. 

Nevertheless, as in much else relating to these puzzling bodies, 
other facts are met with which tend in the contrary direction. In 
the case of the great Dumb-Bell Nebula, in the constellation of 
the Fox, Dr. Isaac Roberts finds indications of the existence of ‘a 
broad ring of nebulosity which surrounds a globular mass. This 
ring, not being sufficiently dense,’ as he says, ‘to obscure the light 
of the central region of the globular mass, is dense enough to obscure 
those parts of it which are hidden by the increasing thickness of the 
nebulosity, thus producing the “ dumb-bell” appearance.’* That is, 
as I opine, the obscuration occurs where our line of sight, as we 
look towards the central mass, passes by the effect of perspective 
through a greater thickness of the matter in the ring. Again, 
Professor E. C. Pickering has shown that the number of faint stars 
seen in the region of the Pleiades is decidedly smaller than in the 
adjacent regions of the sky. The widespread nebulosity of that 
group would, therefore, certainly seem to possess some absorbent 


* Knowledge, vol. xv. p. 192. 7 The Stars, by Newcomb, p. 189. 
® Celestial Photographs, by Dr. Isaac Roberts, F.R.8., vol. i. p. 114. 
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property, which hinders the passage of light from very faint stars 
behind it. 

Further, Miss Agnes Clerke has remarked that ‘ the spectra of stars 
with nebular appurtenances are mainly impressed with dark lines of 
helium, hydrogen, and oxygen.’ But, she adds, ‘it might have been 
anticipated that nebulous ‘stars would be found to shine predomi- 
nantly by emission—i.e. that bright’ (instead of dark) ‘ lines would be 
conspicuous in their spectra. Facts, however, do not bear out this 
forecast.’® In other words, we find that the vibrations of the light 
from these stars, as it travels through the surrounding nebulosity, does 
not pass unhindered, but suffers an absorptive effect. 

While, therefore, the vast masses of these wondrous bodies seem, 
in general, to be in a condition of almost perfect transparency, there 
are nevertheless indications that, under certain conditions, they may 
become in some degree opaque. Once more then, baffled and puzzled 
by the nebulz, we must await further discoveries for the explanation 
of such apparently contradictory features. It is, however, as we have 
seen, happily possible to speak with much certainty as to their im- 
mense size, their intensely small density, and their general inter- 
mixture with the stars as a constituent part of our universe. 

Next, however, a further confession of ignorance must be made 
as to various other points relating to the matter of which they may be 
constituted, its chief or most important components, and the cause 
and nature of its luminosity. 

When Sir Wm. Huggins first examined the spectrum of a gaseous 
nebula, in the year 1864, he found in it three bright lines. Of these one 
belonged to hydrogen gas; the other two (in that part of the spectrum 
which is of a greenish tint) could not be identified as due to any known 
substance. Since that date these two latter have always been found in 
the light of every gaseous nebula, except when that light has been so 
faint that only the brighter of the two has been seen. That one is, 
therefore, the special characteristic line of such nebule, and doubtless 
arises from the vapour of the most important substance present in 
them. It is true that in the spectra of the brightest gaseous nebule 
many more bright lines appear (those whose places have been deter- 
mined with a fair amount of acccuracy amounting to about fifty) 
of which a considerable number are due to hydrogen and some to 
helium. But it is only possible to assign the imaginary name of 
nebuliwm to the substance whose vapour, as above stated, produces 
the most important and persistent line of all. 

We know not what that substance is, or in what peculiar or pri- 
mordial condition it may be. We cannot find it upon the earth, or in 
the vapours of the sun. Yet, as the name of helium was assigned to 
certain bright lines seen in the sun, some twenty-five years before Sir 


* Knowledge, vol. xxv. pp. 225-6. 
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William Ramsay, in 1895, first discovered it upon the earth, so it may 
be hoped that presently the mystery of nebulium may in like manner 
be solved. One, and only one, indication of its properties has yet 
glimmered forth. It is that the vapour of nebulium may be denser 
than that of hydrogen. 

We have thus seen how little we know in regard to the gaseous 
nebule, which include among their various types those of very large, 
irregular form, such as that in Orion ; the planetary or disc-like ; and 
the annular or ring-shaped ; all of which in the telescope appear of 
a greenish hue. But we know still less as to nebule whose light is 
whitish, which are also far more numerous, the reason being that 
their light, when examined with a spectroscope, gives a continuous - 
spectrum, ¢.e. a coloured band of light without any lines across it 
either dark or bright. This spectrum is that which the light of any 
shining incandescent solid mass, such as a piece of white-hot iron or a 
limelight, affords. It is one in which no details are visible to help to 
reveal the particular substance, or substances, from which it arises. 
Nor does such a spectrum even definitely indicate its origin to be 
necessarily from solid matter. If it did, nebule emitting it might 
to a considerable extent consist of a mass of stars whose images the 
telescope failed to define ; '°—stars, therefore, either much further away 
than would otherwise have seemed probable, or else individually of 
much smaller size than ordinary stars. The spectrum, however, does 
not even indicate so much as this, because such a spectrum may 
also arise from gas under high pressure, or possibly be due, in some 
cases, to the emanation of light from an immense depth of hot 
transparent gas. Indeed, it is not unlikely that a very faint 
indication of such a continuous spectrum, also seen in conjunction with 
the bright lines of some of the more brilliant gaseous nebule, may be 
thus produced by gas. 

While then, as previously stated, it must be allowed with regard 
to the gaseous nebule that, apart from the presence of hydrogen and 
helium, we know not what their gases are, we are still more ignorant 
as to the origin of the light of all the other nebula. We cannot say 
whether it may be derived from myriads of little stars, or so-called 
sunlets ; or from some kind of (what may be termed) star-dust; or from 
some form of gaseous matter, emitting light from great depths, or 
existing under special conditions of temperature and pressure. And 
here I wish to mention a very valuable suggestion made by Mr. 
Maunder a few years ago, which I believe may be briefly expressed 
as follows :—That both classes of nebulae may perhaps be composed 
of stars in an early stage of development, with very small condensed 
photospheres (corresponding to the light-giving surface of our sun), but 
with very largely developed chromospheres and coronas, corresponding 

© It should, however, be noticed that in that case we might expect to find absorp- 
tion-lines in the spectrum produced by their vapours. 
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to the two solar appendages which lie in succession above the photo- 
sphere. The chromosphere of the sun is mainly gaseous; the corona 
mainly composed of solid dust-like matter. If, therefore, in the stars 
in some nebule, the gaseous chromospheres were much more prominent 
than the coronas, the corresponding nebular spectrum would be a 
gaseous one. If the contrary were the case, and the coronas pre- 
dominated, the spectrum would be a continuous one, as in the 
nebule of whitish hue.’ But there are many difficulties, con- 
nected with spectral details, involved in this hypothesis, as in 
every other yet put forward for the explanation of the spectra of 
the nebule. 

In many other respects their phenomena are also very mysterious. 
Whether, for instance, as has been suggested, we see in parts of them 
vast quantities of outrushing highly heated matter, opaque, until it 
becomes more luminous and transparent as it cools; or whether the 
additional light seen in some regions may be produced by matter that 
is condensing and consequently increasing in heat; or why the great 
nebule which the spectroscope shows to be gaseous should so often 
exhibit sharply defined boundaries, instead of their gas diffusing itself 
vaguely in all directions ; or whether the convoluted curves of the very 
numerous spirally formed nebule are due to the indraught of matter 
towards a centre, or to its ejection from a centre; or why those dark 
channels or lanes which I have already mentioned should be of such 
remarkable distinctness, and run like thoroughfares through many of 
the nebula. Can they be due, it may be asked, to the interposition 
of opaque matter which, in those parts, obstructs the passage of light ; 
or are they real vacuities, the matter once in their place having been 
used up in the making of stars, which in many cases seem most 
remarkably to lie along their edges and to follow their course ; or are 
they simply portions of gas which for the time being are emitting no 
light ? 

It is impossible to say. It is all an unsolved problem. Like Pelion 
and Ossa upon Olympus, mystery is heaped upon mystery until so 
high an authority as Miss Clerke can only speak of ‘a glimmering of 
reason beginning to hover over what has long appeared a scene of 
hopeless bewilderment ;’'? or of its being ‘ impossible to divine what 
sort of communication’ straight lines of nebule running, as in the 
Pleiades, from star to star ‘ establish between the stars they connect,’ '* 
or of the true nature and origin of the nebulous halos round certain 
stars being ‘a subject for inquiries likely to be long and arduous.’ ™ 
Even the plan, or law, of the distribution of the nebule in the sky is a 
mystery ; the great gaseous ones being found almost entirely in the 
Milky Way, where globular star-clusters and stars in general abound ; 


" Knowledge, vol. xix. p. 38. 2 The System of the Stars, p. 251. 
'* Problems in Astrophysics, p. 418. Ibid, p. 468. 
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while the whiter nebule are far more abundant in the parts of the 
heavens most distant from it. 

But of all their mysteries none is, perhaps, greater than that which 
meets us in the question: Why, or how, do they shine? What is the 
process—what is the nature of the energy which makes them luminous? 
Their light is certainly, in ‘general, faint; often very faint. This is 
not, however, due to their distance, because their apparent size dimi- 
nishes with their distance in just the same ratio as that by which their 
distance affects the brightness of their light. At any distance any 
given nebula would, therefore, appear of unaltered brightness. But as 
regards the generating process of that faint light we may well ask :— 
Is it due to molecular or meteoritic collisions; or to intra-molecular © 
vibrations ; or to such electrical action as takes place in a vacuum 
tube? Is it due to their matter being in such an elementary condition 
that it may even be said to be composed of electricity? For such a 
constitution of matter (first, I believe, suggested by W. K. Clifford) may 
now be considered possible, since it has been shown that a moving 
charge of electricity possesses an apparent mass, or inertia, which is 
taken to be the fundamental attribute of matter. Or shall the 
nebular light be assigned to some known, or unknown, form of phos- 
phorescence ? None can yet say. Just as little is at present known 
as to the nature of nebular luminosity as, until the other day, was 
known of radium and of the various classes of rays emitted by it. Yet 
as Sir W. and Lady Huggins have recently proved that the energy of 
those emanations can cause the nitrogen of the atmosphere to give 
forth its spectrum, so it may be surmised that radium may play an 
important part in the nebule. 

It has recently been suggested as by no means improbable that the 
heat of the sun may have been sustained, during past ages of far 
longer continuance than the heat generated simply through its own 
contraction could have permitted, by means of a comparatively small 
and hitherto altogether unsuspected amount of radium. May we not, 
therefore, think it to be by no means unlikely that the light and 
temperature of the nebule may owe much to the action of this same 
substance, the existence of which, as a constituent in them, may be the 
more probable, since recent investigations have given indications of 
a certain subtle relationship between radium and helium, which latter 
element undoubtedly reveals its presence in the spectra of the gaseous 
nebule ? 

But the more, we may say, the more after all, is the feeling intensi- 
fied : How little do we know as yet of these wondrous objects! We 
are still feebly, dimly, longing and searching after the truths hidden 
within them. We may well believe that all the shining orbs around 
us have sprung from nebule—single stars from single nebule; and 
double stars (which, as time goes on, are found to be increasingly 
abundant) from double nebule; and in all probability star-clusters 
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from nebulz of especial size, and in many cases of a spiral form, since 
star-clusters themselves often exhibit signs of spiral convolutions.'® 
As Tennyson has termed them,” all these 


Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns, and starry streams 


may have had this common origin. And yet, while we may trace, 
with but little doubt, the after evolutionary processes that have thus 
found their scope in many a nebula, we cannot say of any single 
nebula among the thousands and hundreds of thousands of whose 
existence we are aware what it is made of, or why it shines. 

The nebulew, visible in the telescope, or photographed with the 
camera, are therefore most baffling to the study of astronomers and 
physicists alike. But just as dark stars, invisible to the eye or tele- 
scope, certainly abound in the heavens, to the number probably of 
many millions,’’ so there are indications that dark (or exceedingly 
faintly illuminated) nebulosity may also be abundant. In this 
Review, in February 1902, I drew attention to the photographs of what 
appeared to be bright nebulosity around the recent new star in Perseus. 
Successive photographs showed that this luminous nebulosity seemed 
steadily to increase in distance from the star, spreading outwards as 
if in expanding circular, or spherical, surfaces around it. I favoured 
the hypothesis that this appearance was not caused by any outrush of 
matter from the star, but that it was due to the outward passage of 
light, which had emanated from the star during the short time when 
its first brilliancy continued to be of very great intensity. It seemed 
probable that nebulosity existed in an immense extent of space around. 
the star, but unilluminated, and therefore invisible; and that the 
lecality of the phenomenon was so immensely distant that the vast 
velocity of light was, apparently, so reduced by the effect of that 
distance that the luminous outburst, which had started from the star, 
could be watched in its onward progress as it temporarily lighted up 
successive portions of the nebula, and rendered them visible while 
it was passing through them. 

Since then, the discovery in a photograph of an earlier date of traces 
of the same effect, at a distance from the star corresponding to that 
which the light would then have reached, and also some feeble 
indications of a certain amount of similarity between the light 
subsequently received from the nebulosity and that of the star at 
the time of its outburst, have given considerable confirmation to 


18 See Celestial Photographs, by Dr. I. Roberts, F.R.S., vols. i. and ii. 

* Tennyson, A Memoir, by Hallam Lord Tennyson, vol. i. p. 120. 

7 See ‘Some Unseen Stars,’ in the Nineteenth Century, August 1900, pp. 285 
et seq. 
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this hypothesis. It is also one which is consistent with the cause to 
which I was, and still am, disposed to attribute the original violent 
outbreak of light—viz. to the friction and other effects of the star’s 
passage through a nebula. At any rate, in this case, there are strong 
reasons in favour of the existence of a dark, or nearly dark, nebu- 
losity, of wide extent ; a supposition confirmed by the high authority 
of Professor Turner, who, in his recent work on Modern Astronomy,"* 
when speaking of the additional amount of exceedingly faint (or, as I 
think it may well be termed, almost dark) nebulosity proved to exist 
by a certain method of photography, has said: ‘ We begin to wonder 
whether there is not an invisible veil of nebula over the whole sky, 
which would betray itself with a long enough exposure. Here again,” 
he adds (in agreement with various statements made in this article), 
“we are getting information which we have only had time as yet to 
marvel at, not to interpret.’ 

All this leads us on further still. When we bear in mind, as 
already stated, the reasonableness of the belief that all existing stars 
have been developed from nebule, surely this probable abundance of 
dark nebulosity, superadded to the immense extent of that which is 
luminous, may well suggest the thought (even though it be but little 
more than a fancied dream): May we not imagine a far vaster nebular 
hypothesis than that which Laplace proposed for the solar system ? 
May it not be that all our universe, of stars, comets, star-clusters and 
nebule, has come from one most vast primeval nebula, of which the 
existing nebule, fainter or more luminous, in all their varieties of form 
and feature, are but the remains not yet condensed into shining 
orbs ? 

From nebule we believe that stars are still being formed—stars 
which shall shine, and wax and wane in light till they, in turn, like 
many now around them, shall be dull or dark, dead and cold; until 
at last the whole universe shall attain one uniform temperature 
and its light and activity be no more? But then, what next? We 
cannot say. It is useless to look forward so far. But it is tempting 
to look back; and in that reverse process I cannot but think that 
we seem to reach an epoch in the far-distant past when all was 
nebula. If so, once more we may ask: What then? What 
came before that vastly widespread nebula? Who can draw the 
boundary line between creation and evolution in the ages of ‘ the 
beginning’ ? 

In connection with all such queries as these, the following quota- 
tion may be of special interest at the present time. Herbert 
Spencer, in concluding his remarkably impressive discussion of the 
nebular hypothesis, written some five-and-forty years ago, stated that 
even if development from nebula should so far render ‘ the genesis 
of the solar system, and of countless other systems like it, compre- 

18 Modern Astronomy, p. 237. 
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hensible, the ultimate mystery continues as great as ever.’ And he 
added : 


The problem of existence is not solved, it is simply removed further back. 
The Nebular Hypothesis throws no light on the origin of diffused matter; and 
diffused matter as much requires accounting for as concrete matter. The 
genesis of an atom is not easier to conceive than the genesis of a planet. Nay, 
indeed, so far from making the universe a less mystery than before, it makes it 
a greater mystery. Creation by manufacture is a much lower thing than 
creation by evolution. A man can put together a machine, but he cannot make 
a machine develop itself.... That our harmonious universe once existed poten- 
tially as formless diffused matter, and has slowly grown into its present organised 
state, is a far more astonishing fact than would have been its formation after 
the artificial method vulgarly supposed. Those who hold it legitimate to 
argue from phenomena to noumena may rightly contend that the Nebular 
Hypothesis implies a First Cause as much transcending ‘ the mechanical God of 
Paley,’ as this does the fetish of the savage.'® 


E. LEDGER. 
” The Westminster Review, July 1858. 
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Tue letter from Mr. Gladstone to Lord Lyttelton on classical educa- 
tion, which Mr. Morley has printed in the appendix of his second 
volume, expresses an opinion that ‘ modern European civilisation, from 
the Middle Age downwards, is the compound of two great factors, 
the Christian religion for the spirit of man, and the Greek, and in a 
secondary degree the Roman, discipline for his mind and intellect.’ 
Yet no one knew better than Mr. Gladstone that Greek religion had 
exercised a profound influence upon human thought. He indulged 
himself in copious speculations on the subject, and went astray because 
he had not the clue. Miss Jane Harrison’s Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, published by the University Press at Cambridge, is 
the modest title of an original work founded on elaborate research, 
and full of interest not only for antiquaries and comparative 
mythologists, but for every student of the language and literature 
without which the world would be quite different from what 
we know it. With the materials and methods of Miss Harrison’s 
labours I am quite incompetent to deal, though I think I can appre- 
ciate the soundness of her learning and the acuteness with which she 
argues her points. The fellowship at Newnham, that has enabled 
her, she tells us, to produce this book, is a singularly fruitful example 
of intellectual endowment. Her Prolegomena are more than an 
Introduction, which is all that that imposing word can be made to 
signify. They contain the fullest account that can yet be given of 
Greek ritual before Homer. Miss Harrison begins with snake-worship, 
and ends with the Orphic mysteries. The rites and ceremonies, the 
fancies and superstitions with which she deals, were almost obsolete in 
Homer’s time, or in the time of the Homeric poems. The mythology 
of Homer is ‘ sceptical and moribund already in its very perfection.’ 
To those who associate the Father of Poetry with the undying freshness 
of wind from the sea, or light from the stars, with a simplicity older 
than self-conscious art, and with a closeness to nature such as no one 
except our own Chaucer has approached, Miss Harrison’s epithets 
may perhaps seem strange. But she is applying them, of course, to 
Homer as a mythologist, not to Homer as a poet. She is contrasting 
his dim underworld of ghosts and shades with the eternal punishment 
243 
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of the Orphic eschatology, and his physical purification of unclean 
dwellings with the moral atonement which it originally symbolised. 
She is thinking of the time when Zeus Meilichios, the gracious father 
of gods and men, was worshipped as a snake. So it appears from 
two reliefs found at the Peireus, and now in the museum at Berlin. 
This was the older Chthonian worship upon which the Olympian 
theology was imposed. 

These investigations have their scientific purpose and object in 
the development of philosophical ideas. But they also serve to illus- 
trate Greek literature, and therefore all literature from their day till 
our own. Under Miss Harrison’s treatment the oldest writers are not 
always the most ancient. There may be more antiquarianism in 
Aischylus than in Homer, in Plutarch than in Aristophanes, in Lucian 
even than in Thucydides. Theocritus certainly did not worship 
Zeus as a snake, even if he worshipped him at all. He was a poet of 
the Court, as well as of the country, and yet his second Idyll, perhaps 
the most passionate utterance ever put by a poet into the mouth of a 
woman, is the great authority for ancient magic. The turning of a 
wheel, the melting of a wax image, an invocation of the moon, are the 
methods, familiar enough, by which Simztha avenges herself on 
Delphis, her recreant lover, ‘ the slave of Aphrodite and of love.’ 

Turn, magic wheel, turn homeward him I love. 
Even as I melt, not uninspired, the wax, 

May Mindian Delphis melt this morn wita love. 
And, swiftly as this brazen wheel whirls round, 
May Aphrodite whirl him to my door. 


These lines are from Calverley’s translation, which Miss Harrison 
does not use. It is, I think, one of the most brilliant ever made in 
English from a classical author, though perhaps this is not one of its 
most brilliant passages. 

Turn, magic wheel, turn homeward him I love. 

Next burn the husks. Hell’s adamantine floor 

And aught else that stands firm can Artemis move. 

Thestylis, the hounds bay up and down the town: 

The goddess stands i’ the crossways: sound the gongs. 


‘A eds év tpiddoicr is Diana of the Crossways, whom our great 
novelist has made a household word. But why are the gongs to be 
sounded ? Artemis has been invoked, and the brass is ‘ apotropaic,’ 
to avert some evil thing. It is not difficult to imagine that when 
‘fate and metaphysical aid’ have been summoned their approach 
may still be dreaded. Don Giovanni invited the statue of the Com- 
mendatore to supper, not believing that the invitation would be 
accepted. When it was accepted, and the Commendatore came, Don 
Giovanni was alarmed, as well as surprised. Nobody comes in this 
Idyll. The gong counteracted the invocation, and the poem ends 
with an address to the moon, hardly surpassed even by Theocritus, 
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the greatest of all pastoral poets. From Theocritus Miss Harrison 
passes to Aristophanes, because his play of the Thesmophoriazuse 
is called after the Thesmophoria, a festival whereat curses were 
uttered which Miss Harrison compares with the Commination 
service for Ash Wednesday. ‘From the Thesmophoriazuse of Aristo- 
phanes we learn almost nothing of the ritual of the Thesmophoria 
save the fact that the feast was celebrated on the Pnyx.’ But, at the 
same time, if he had not written the Thesmophoriazuse, we should 
not greatly care to know what the Thesmophoria was, so that 
literature may be the handmaid of those higher studies which are 
justly superseding it in learned societies like Cambridge. 

In the Thesmophoriazuse the women revenge themselves upon - 
Euripides for maltreating them in his plays, which were too moral 
and not religious enough for the great comedian. In that astonishingly 
clever book, Euripides the Rationalist, so clever that scarcely anyone 
can help believing it while he reads it, Dr. Verrall says that almost 
the only charge of immorality Aristophanes could bring against 
Euripides was founded on the famous line in the Hippolytus—‘ My 
tongue has sworn, but my mind is not bound by the oath.’ But if 
every dramatic author were made responsibie for all the sentiments 
uttered by all his characters, Aischylus and Sophocles would have been 
liable to the same censure as Euripides. Aristophanes dealt with the 
general tendency of an author whom he regarded, if not as a ‘ ration- 
alist,’ at least as a radical reformer and a bad playwright into the 
bargain. Aristotle does not call him a bad playwright. On the con- 
trary, he says in his Poetics that Euripides was ‘the most tragic of 
poets,’ whatever that may mean. Professor Butcher interprets it to 
signify that Euripides had ‘the preference of the poet for the true tragic 
ending,’ as in the Medea, Hippolytus, and Hecuba. But the play of 
Euripides most closely connected with religion is none of these, nor is 
it any of those examined by Dr. Verrall to support his theory that 
Euripides had a great moral purpose in exposing a false and debasing 
theology. It is the Bacche which contains one of the most splendid 
descriptions of religious enthusiasm, or superstitious madness, to be 
found in the poetry of the world. The question whether he meant 
to write an encomium or a satire has been the subject of much con- 
troversy in modern times. Grote believed that Euripides wished in 
this wonderful drama, written at the close of his life, ‘to repel the 
imputations, so often made against him, of commerce with the philo- 
sophers and participation in sundry heretical opinions.’ It is, however, 
extremely difficult to accept the suggestion that then, or at any other 
time, the author of the Alcestis, familiar to English readers in Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure, ‘ favourably contrasted the uninquiring faith of the 
vulgar with the dissenting and inquisitive tendencies of superior 
minds,’ though doubtless there are words in the play which, construed 
literally, may be taken to mean something of the sort. But even if 
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one cannot go all the way with Dr. Verrall, who perhaps sees in Euri- 
pides more than Euripides saw himself, one must at least admit that 
there are insuperable difficulties in the theory of Schlegel that he 
simply failed where Aischylus and Sophocles had succeeded. And it 
is to be observed that Professor Bury, in his excellent History of 
Greece, written on much better principles than those which he laid 
down in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge, takes Dr. Verrall’s view 
as established. ‘ Euripides,’ says Mr. Bury, ‘ used the tragic stage to 
disseminate rationalism ; he undermined the popular religion from the 
very steps of the altar. By the necessity of the case he accomplished 
his work indirectly, but with consummate dexterity. Aischylus and 
Sophocles had reverently modified religious legend, adapting it to 
their own ideals, interpreting it so as to satisfy their own moral 
standard. Euripides takes the myths just as he finds them, and 
contrives his dramas so as to bring the absurdities into relief.’ He 
must, then, have been sarcastic if he meant to adopt himself the 
language which he assigns in the Bacche@ to Teiresias. ‘We make no 
speculations about divine beings. No theory will ever destroy the 
traditions, or the feelings which in our own lifetime we have acquired, 
not even if the theory has been discovered by the highest intellects.’ 
Although the religion of which Miss Harrison traces the origin 
was merely traditional in classical, even in Homeric, times, it 
explains and illustrates much that would otherwise be obscure in 
Greek literature, while for Greek art it is indispensable. Miss Harri- 
son’s book, a really great book, as well as a truly learned one, is 
made not only more attractive, but very much clearer, by beautiful 
illustrations from ancient vases and reliefs. But they are much more 
than illustrations. They are evidence, sometimes the only evidence, 
of the way in which myths grew, and legends were understood, 
and gods were worshipped in this form or that. The frenzy of the 
Bacchee, who are rather profanely compared by Miss Harrison with 
the Hallelujah lasses of the Salvation Army, is essentially feminine. 
Perhaps few people realised before the appearance of these 
* Prolegomena ’ how feminine the origin of Greek religion was. Many 
of Miss Harrison’s pages appeal chiefly to adepts in archeology. Her 
delightful chapter on ‘ The Making of a Goddess’ should be read by 
everyone who cares for the history of art. The religion of Greece 
is not peculiar in being anthropomorphic. The familiar lines of 
Xenophanes are an anticipation of the terrible comment made by 
Voltaire upon the words ‘In the image of God made He man.’ 
“Il Pa bien rendu,’ said the Frenchman. Xenophanes wrote that, as 
mortal man made gods in his own likeness, so oxen, lions, and horses, 
if they had hands, would make gods equine, gods leonine, gods bovine. 
There was a time when the Greeks worshipped a snake for Zeus, a 
mare for Demeter, and a fish for Artemis. When the Greek mind 
passed out of this stage, it did not proceed at once to the adoration 
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of human and masculine divinities. St. Augustine, of all people, tells 
a curious story to explain how the Athenian women lost the franchise. 
The competing claims of Athene and Poseidon were referred to 
universal suffrage. For in those days, it seems, the people elected 
their own gods. The vote was according to sex, and Athene headed 
the poll by a bare majority. After this they were never allowed to 
vote again, nor to call their children by their own names, a senseless 
practice which breeds confusion. The supremacy thus lost originated 
with Earth, the mother of all things, called by Homer ¢vaifoos, life- 
giving, as in the lovely passage from the third book of the Iliad, 
where Helen on the walls of Troy condoles with her brethren, Castor 
and Polydeuces, not knowing that they were dead. 


So said she: they long since in earth’s soft arms were reposing. 
There in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedemon. 


*Earth’s soft arms’ is Dr. Hawtrey’s free translation of duaifoos. 
But with the instinct of a scholar he keeps nearer to Homer’s true 
meaning than Ruskin, who, in his strange fanciful way, imagines that 
Homer could not think of death without also thinking of life. Homer 
could use a fixed epithet without thinking at all. But the universal 
mother is represented on vases as zrotvia Onpéav, lady of the wild 
things, holding out her hands over the animals, her subjects. The Lady 


of the Wild Things was the goddess of a hunting age. When man 
became agricultural there was a goddess of fertility, a fruit-bearing 
goddess, Demeter, nowhere more gloriously honoured than in the 
seventh Idyll, the Harvest Home, of Theocritus, where she stands and 
smiles before her shrine, holding sheaves and poppies in both her 
hands, 


’ ‘ Cd > > 4 » 
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I scarcely know another instance of words so absolutely simple 
invested with such magical, inexplicable charm. The Highland Reaper 
might be quoted. But Wordsworth’s art is greater, as his ideas are 
higher. It is to association, not to a mere picture, that he appeals. 
Demeter, as everyone knows, was the mother of Persephone, the 
goddess of the regions below, ‘ who gathers all things mortal with cold 
immortal hands.’ Demeter ascended to Olympus, and became part of 
the Olympian theology. The early deification of women produced 
maiden trinities, of which there are curious specimens on votive reliefs. 
Miss Harrison discerns in these three persons and one goddess. But 
this conception is only attributed to very early work, where it may be 
due to imperfect art, as other mysterious semblances are due to im- 
perfect observation. Certainly nothing Trinitarian, except the number 
Three, is left in the Judgment of Paris. Paris himself is absent from 
the older representations of this scene, which typifies and symbolises 
the difficulty of choice without reference to the particular object 
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chosen. Aphrodite is not always rising from the sea. She is also 
of the earth, and she is represented on a vase as ‘sailing through 
heaven on her great swan.’ But perhaps the most beautiful 
composition in which she figures is the Ludovisi throne, now in 
the National Museum at Rome. A hasty observer would call it 
the Venus Anadyomene, and would speak of it as Venus rising 
from the sea. There is no sea, though the women who hold her up 
stand on sloping banks of shingle. This sculptured slab belongs 
to the period just before Pheidias, which some critics regard as 
the most exquisite of all, and certainly there are few things so beautiful 
even in Italy. Whether she be ascending from the ocean, or from a 
sacred river, or from a ritual bath, she is a joy for ever. Aphrodite 
is the most human form of feminine divinity, as Byron recognised in 
his irreverent couplet, and Lucretius in his ‘rich Procemion.’ When 
the worship of the Earth Mother and of the Earth Maids passed over 
to Zeus and the new hierarchy of Olympus, ‘ the great Monotheistic 
figure of Venus Genetrix’ reminded later ages that the origin of all 
things, whether Ge or Hera, Athene or Aphrodite, belonged to the 
feminine gender. And now that every trace of her worship, at least 
of her religious worship, has disappeared from the world, at least from 
the western world, the old matriarchal theory survives the centuries 
which have rolled over the dethroned altars of Paganism, in the solemn 
words ‘ Man that is born of a woman.’ 

Miss Harrison’s chapters on Orphism are the most solid and con- 
secutive part of her religious history. They bring back the mind by 
degrees to that mysterious play of Euripides already cited, from which 
comes so much of what we know about the religion of Greece. It is 
a remarkable accident that has left us in this matter to the dramatist 
who had least sympathy with the popular faith of his countrymen. 
For Aischylus, too, wrote a drama, of which religious frenzy was the 
subject, and two tantalising fragments of it have been preserved by 
Strabo. Aischylus himself could hardly have produced a much finer 
composition than the Bacche. But there would have been no dark 
problems about his meaning. He could not have been suspected of 
turning the whole subject into ridicule. His lines on the mysterious 
music with which homage was paid to Dionysus have been preserved, 
and thus brilliantly translated by Mr. Gilbert Murray : 

The shawm blares out, but beneath is the moan 
Of the bull-voiced mimes, unseen, unknown, 


And in deep diapason the shuddering sound 
Of drums like thunder beneath the ground. 


If Miss Harrison had been able to give the Greek as well as the 
English of this fragment, numbered 55 in the Atschylean collec- 
tion, it would be seen that bull-voiced mimes is a literal, perhaps 
a too literal, translation, and that ‘mimes,’ or actors, must have 
bellowed in honour of their Bromios, their boisterous god, although 
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Miss Harrison derives the name from Spoyos, oats, thus tracing him to 
the Earth-Goddess on the one hand, and accounting for the intoxica- 
tion of his votaries, because wine can be made, so the Emperor Julian 
said, of barley, if not of oats. Herodotus speaks of Bacchic and 
Orphic rites as identical, further describing them as Egyptian and 
Pythagorean. The connection of Orpheus is as old as the hills, or 
at least older than the wall-paintings of Pompeii, where he figures 
as a magical musician, ‘ with power over all wild untamed things in 
nature.’ Orpheus, says Miss Harrison, though killed by the Menads, 
as Milton in Lycidas reminds us, was also buried by ‘the Mwnads 
repentant, clothed, and in their right minds,’ or, in other words, by 
the Muses. This typifies the fact that Orphism is a spiritual ecstasy, 
far removed from the orgies associated with the worship of Bacchus. 
Concerning the death of Orpheus there is a singular passage in the 
most artistically beautiful of all Plato’s dialogues, which may be called 
in some sense a part of English literature, because it contains a prophecy 
of Shakespeare and has been translated by Shelley. The subject of 
the Symposium, or, in less barbarous language, the Banquet, is love, 
and at the end of his contribution to it Phedrus describes the fate 
of Orpheus when he visited the realms of Dis in search of Eurydice. 
The gods sent him away empty-handed, and only showed him a 
phantom of his wife, because they thought him an effeminate lute- 
player, who durst not die for his love, like Alcestis, but sought out 
inventions for making his way alive into Hades. For this cause therefore 
they inflicted as a punishment on him that his death should be at the 
hands of women. Phzdrus, in his discourse, was using an argument, 
and making a point. It was his business, his part of the evening’s 
entertainment, to prove that extreme devotion to a beloved object was 
the highest form of human virtue. Achilles showed this in the case 
of Patroclus, whose death he avenged at the cost of his own life, and 
Alcestis showed it by dying for her unworthy husband Admetus. 
Alcestis was rewarded by restoration to the world she had left, and 
Achilles by removal to the islands of the blest. In Euripides, according 
to Dr. Verrall, Alcestis never really dies, and her resurrection is a 
sham. Atschylus, in a lost drama, is recorded to have made the 
Bassarids, or Menads, who killed Orpheus, the messengers of Dionysus 
himself, whose wrath was kindled by the blasphemy of Orpheus in 
prostrating himself before the sun. Well might Socrates maintain in 
the Republic that popular religion was not to be reconciled with the. 
first principles of morality. 

The head of Orpheus was buried in Lesbos, and the nightingales 
sang over it their sweetest songs. It gave oracles in the name of 
Apollo, in the good old style, which could not be wrong, because it 
could be made to square with any event. Orphism became a recog- 
nised creed, and was prevalent in Greece long before classical times. 
As Orphism prevailed in Crete, the discoveries now being made in that 
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island, perhaps the most important since the study of archwology 
began, may throw a good deal of light upon Orphic rites and cere- 
monies. Orphism, says Professor Bury, rested on three institutions. 
One was the worship of Dionysus, another was the mysteries of the 
world below, the third was the order of itinerant prophets. Pytha- 
goras was an Orphic, and founded an ascetic brotherhood in Italy, 
with which the Horatian ‘ bean of Pythagoras’ has made us familiar. 
The Pythagoreans were oligarchical in politics, and about the middle 
of the fifth century before Christ they were destroyed by the demo- 
cratic party. Mr. Bury believes that if Orphism, instead of colouring 
the poetry of Pindar and Aschylus, had taken hold of public opinion, 
the priests would have become the rulers of the people and would 
have set up a sacerdotal system in place of civil government. It 
affected, however, a passage in a great poem, compared with which all 
institutions then existing in the world were transient and ephemeral. 
The eleventh book of the Odyssey tells how Ulysses and his com- 
panions, by the instructions of Circe, came to the land of the Cim- 
merians enveloped in cloud and darkness, that they might bring 
up the souls of those whom in this life they had known, and of the 
prophet Teiresias, who foretells their destruction if they eat the oxen 
of the Sun. It was then that by the shore of that ocean which 
Homer, or the author of the Odyssey, supposed to encircle the 
globe, Ulysses dug a trench with his sword, and poured out three 
libations for the dead. The first was honey and milk, the second 
was wine, and over all he sprinkled barley. By these means he 
brought up the dead, as the witch of Endor brought up Samuel for 
Saul. This wonderful episode is supposed to have been revised with 
interpolations by Onomacritus, working under Pisistratus, who pro- 
cured the Homeric poems to be edited and writtendown. There is no 
torture, no actual punishment, in the Hades of Homer. It is a grey, 
dim region, without light or warmth or colour, but not a world of 
pain, except in special cases, such as Tityus with his vulture, Tantalus 
with, or rather without, his water, and Sisyphus with his stone. Of 
Heracles a mere image was to be seen. He himself was feasting 
with the immortal gods, and had Hebe of the fair ankles for his com- 
panion. What Plato or the Platonic Socrates thought of Orphic 
eschatology, we know from the second book of the Republic. Museus 
and his son Eumolpus were, says Socrates, stranger in their notions 
of what was truly good, and should therefore be given as a reward 
to the righteous, than even Homer and Hesiod. For when they 
bring the just to the life beyond the grave, they recline them on 
couches, and prepare for them a banquet of holy things, and make 
them spend their whole time crowned and drunk, deeming perpetual 
inebriation to be the fairest reward of virtue. And they spin yet 
longer tales than these on divine authority, such as that good and 
just men leave behind them a long line of descendants, while the 
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wicked have a bad reputation in life, and after death are put into 
baths of mud, or made to draw water in a sieve. Against materialism 
in religion Socrates never ceased to protest, and so far he was in 
agreement with Euripides the Rationalist. He brought religion 
to the test of morality, and he found that it signally failed. His own 
inward monitor, his negative conscience, a restraining not a pro- 
pelling force, was the only guide he had which could in any sense be 
called preternatural. No one can read the Apology, the speech of 
Socrates to the jury who condemned him, and doubt that he sincerely 
believed in the reality of this inner light. For even if Plato invented 
all the rest of the speech, he certainly did not invent that. When 
the Olympian hierarchy had followed the Orphic mysteries into 
the dimness of legendary tradition, and had no more influence upon 
conduct than a fairy tale, there remained the fact that Orpheus was 
a real man who had sought eternal life through purity. Yet, 
although in the greatest and best known ages of Greece religion was 
little more than the embellishment of literature and the handmaid of 
art, we have to reconstruct it before we can fully understand either 
one or the other. And if it be said that to explain religion by art, 
and art by religion, is to argue in a circle, we may reply that when 
a sufficient number of particular instances have established a general 
rule, the rule itself can in its turn be used for the solution of what is 
still obscure. The wholesome scepticism which research engenders 
should be a preservative against riding even hobbies too hard. 

* Excepting Aristotle,’ says Mr. Murray in his essay on Euripides, 
‘excepting Aristotle, who clung characteristically to the concrete 
city and the dutiful taxpaying citizen, all the great leaders of Greek 
thought turned away from the world and sought refuge in the soul.’ 
Euripides, the critics tell us, wrote the Bacche after he had left Athens 
in disgrace, and when he was living under the protection of Archelaus, 
King of Macedonia. The story of the play is simple and horrible. 
Dionysus comes to Thebes, and the people will not worship him. He 
makes them worship him ‘ with a vengeance,’ with the wildness of 
unrestrained religious emotion. Pentheus, the King of Thebes, insults 
the god, intrudes upon his mystic rites, and is torn to pieces by the 
god-intoxicated Bacchanals, including his own mother, Agave. It is 
not to be supposed that Euripides intended by his magnificent setting 
of this repulsive fable to inculcate fanaticism, or hold it up for admira- 
tion. His sojourn with King Archelaus would not have been a good 
opportunity for expressing sympathy with the murderers of King 
Pentheus. Plato in the Republic quotes a line of Euripides, not from 
any extant play, affirming that despots become wise by associating 
with wise men, and sarcastically remarks that the poet was speaking 
of kings he had known. Yet if, as is said, the Athenian democracy 
punished Euripides for impiety, it was an honour which he shared 
with the greatest of Athenians, the father of scientific knowledge. 
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I think it is Bayle who says of Cicero that his religion was in his 
heart and not in his mind, that it was an instinct of his nature, with 
which his philosophical theories had nothing to do. Cicero’s philo- 
sophy, though it has had millions of readers who knew little or nothing 
of its source, did not profess to be original. He derived it from Plato, 
or from Socrates, or from both. Greek metaphysics, Greek ethics, 
Greek thought in general, culminated after the political power of 
Greece, or at least of Athens, had already begun to decline. Upon 
the contemporaries of Socrates, still more upon the younger genera- 
tion of his illustrious disciple, the orthodox religion, the religion of 
the State, had ceased to exercise any practical influence. Men 
were philosophers, or they were pure materialists, unless indeed they 
were one and the other at the same time. The main interest of such 
books as Miss Harrison’s, except for highly cultivated specialists like 
herself, is the help they give us in the study of literature and art. Even 
in the Platonic age this was not far from the truth. That part of 
the case against Socrates which charged him with undermining the 
foundations of faith would have been perfectly accurate if they had 
not been already undermined. People do not like to be reminded of 
the difference between their theory and their practice, or to be told 
that they have ceased sincerely to hold the doctrines they have 
inherited by tradition. If few verdicts are more difficult to justify, 
few are less difficult to understand than the condemnation of Socrates. 
Of later ages, when Christians burnt each other because they believed 
too much or too little, it has been well asked and answered ‘Who 
lights the fagot? °Tis not the firm faith, but the lurking doubt.’ 
The jury who found Socrates to be an atheist were probably sceptics 
toa man. So were the men, if the story be true, who procured the 
banishment of Euripides. Different as these two men of genius were 
in their views of life, and in their comparative estimate of human 
affairs, they agreed in their use of the popular religion. They both 
employed it to illustrate and adorn, to supply examples which would 
be understood, to give local colour. Plato, though he constantly 
attacked Homer as the fount and origin of an immoral habit, a habit 
of mingling truth with falsehood under the glamour of eloquence 
and verse, could not get away from him, and quoted him as men of 
all opinions now quote the Bible, because everyone will recognise 
the quotation. Euripides taught his moral by means of a mythology 
which all his hearers, and all his readers, think what they might of it, 
knew by heart, just as St. Paul laid hold of the admission that there 
were Athenians who worshipped an unknown God. 

In that marvellous dialogue, the Gorgias, of which not the least 
wonderful feature is that it was written four hundred years before 
Christ, the examples of Tantalus, and Tityus, and Sisyphus are put 
forward to show that kings and princes and dictators are punished 
beyond the grave on a scale proportionate to their offences. Just as 
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St. James told the rich men to weep and howl for the miseries that 
were come upon them, so Plato or his master picked out the great and 
mighty upon earth for the future punishment which Homer borrowed 
from the Orphic creed. Private persons, such as Thersites, have not, 
Socrates remarks, been depicted as undergoing these torments, because 
luckily for them they had not the opportunity of committing great 
crimes. They were not, therefore, as Jowett says, counted worthy 
of eternal damnation. In the Gorgias, Socrates seems to accept for 
the sake of the argument the authority of Homer, which in the Republic 
he repudiates altogether. If poets were regarded as moral teachers, 
or faithful historians, they were a danger to the State. But they were 
valuable as witnesses to that common opinion of mankind which they 
followed even when they seemed to lead it. Such appears to have 
been the general attitude of the Platonic Socrates towards the mytho- 
logy of the poets. There is, however, a curious and interesting ex- 
ception. The passage in the Odyssey which describes Minos bearing 
his golden sceptre, and giving laws to the dead, is quoted by Socrates 
in the Gorgias with all seriousness as the embodiment of a solemn 
reality. He is convinced, he says, of its truth, and he so orders his 
life that he may present his soul in all possible purity to Minos, the 
judge. These, he adds, are regarded as old wives’ fables by enlightened 
young men like Callicles and Polus and Gorgias, whom he is addressing. 
Yet, though they are the wisest of living Greeks they have nothing 
better to propound than the stories they reject. He is not seriously 
arguing, he would be the last man to argue, that Orphism, or any 
other theology, must be adopted by every man who cannot provide 
a substitute. He did not believe in the divine origin of the Odyssey, 
He asks how this doctrine of future retribution came into existence, 
and he answers that it testifies to an indwelling sentiment of the 
human mind. The more purely human it is, the stronger his case 
becomes. The outward signs and symbols of earthly greatness, the 
pomp of power, and the apparent impunity with which it is abused ; 
the cynical indifference of tyrants like Archelaus to everything except 
their own interests and their own pleasure; the oppression of the 
good, the triumph of the wicked, the open and successful appeal to 
force as stronger than justice : all these things excuse, or at least 
explain, the blunt assertion of Callicles that might is right, or, as the 
modern blasphemer put it, that God is always on the side of the 
strongest battalions. ‘ Yes,’ says Socrates, * that may be all very well. 
You account, or you think you have accounted, for the superficial 
aspect of things. But how do you explain these stories of Minos, and 
£acus and Rhadamanthus ; of the stone, and the sieve, and the wheel ? 
Homer did not invent them. They are forms of the universal belief, 
which no cynical paradoxes will ever expel from the human mind, that 
the difference between right and wrong is eternal, that it is more 
blessed to be the victim than the author of injustice.’ That the 
Vor, LV—No. 324 8 
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wisdom of this world is foolishness with God might be called the text 
or motto of the Gorgias. The problems with which it deals are for the 
most part simple and elementary. When Callicles looked at the 
little tyrants of Greek or Sicilian cities, and saw that they came in no 
misfortune like other folk, neither were plagued like other men, 
he drew the inference which was not new then, and is not old now, 
that it was wisest for each man to imitate them in his own sphere. 
Socrates was not content with vanquishing him in argument. He 
took him into the kingdom of Minos, that he might understand the 
end of these men, That was the use he made of Greek religion. Him- 
self guided, or at least restrained, by his ‘demonic’ conscience, he 
appealed to popular mythology, not as evidence of facts, but as an 
indication of certain tendencies in the human mind. If, as Miss 
Harrison says, ‘ the last word in ancient Greek religion was said by 
the Orphics,’ it was capable of being moulded by the hands of philo- 
sophical genius into the austere and sublime morality which made 
Theetetus exclaim, ‘If you could persuade all men, Socrates, of 
what you say, as you persuade me, there would be more peace and 
less evil in the world.’ 


HERBERT PAvt. 





BEHIND THE FISCAL VEIL 


‘Loox where you will in this England of ours, you will everywhere 
find signs of an abounding and increasing prosperity.’ Thus Lord 
Rosebery, if correctly reported, when discussing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals at Leicester last November. Similar words have during the 
last eight months fallen from the lips of scores of other speakers 
engaged on a similar errand. They will doubtless be heard again 
within the walls of the Parliament now about to assemble. 

When such utterances get into print and are read by cosy fire- 
sides, they diffuse a pleasing sense of complacency, which it seems 
cruel to disturb. But the question is, Are they true? The Liberal 
politician of to-day unhesitatingly says ‘ Yes.’ The Tory of to-day, 
in unison with that detached group which cares little for the rise and 
fall of parties and party-leaders, will, as unhesitatingly, say ‘ No.’ 

Fiscal problems have of late bulked so largely on platforms and in 
the press as to throw all else into the shade. Debated, as they have 
been, mainly in the interests of our manufacturers and artisans, they 
have drawn away public attention from the condition of British 
agriculture, and from the still more distressful case of that residual 
deposit of our large towns, which literally knows not, when it rises in 
the morning, where it will lay its head at night or how it will sustain 
life during the day. It is time to lift this fiscal veil and see things as 
they really are. 

One of the lessons enforced by the serious thinkers of the Victorian 
era, and, in particular, by the great synthetic philosopher who died 
last December, is that society, like life, is an organism, with mutually 
related, interdependent parts. This is now a generally accepted 
axiom. It follows that, just as we cannot truthfully say the physical 
body is healthy when one of its members is suffering from gangrene, 
so we cannot truthfully say the body politic is prosperous when, at 
the heart of it, there are symptoms of malignant disease. 

The optimism of Lord Rosebery and his friends will be seen to be 
not a little delusive when we consider what is going on simultaneously 
in our rural districts on the one hand, and in our large towns on 
the other. 

It is common knowledge that British agriculture has been on the 
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down grade for the last thirty years, and that in some counties it is 
practically ruined. This has not been due to bad seasons. When a 
bad season occurs, the disasters it brings seldom persist throughout 
the whole of the twelve months. A spring drought, followed by 
copious autumn rains, may cause a falling off in the yield of corn and 
hay, and yet consist with an abundant crop of turnips and swedes. 
This occurred in 1893. Again, a favourable spring and summer may 
be succeeded by excessive drought in the late autumn. In that case, 
the hay and corn crops may be good and well harvested, whilst the 
Toot crops may turn out a complete failure. This occurred in 1899. 
When, as in 1903, the corn crops and root crops are each damaged in 
their turn, the event is so exceptional that, to match it, farmers 
have to go back to 1879. The resemblance is not complete, for in 
many respects 1879 was a worse year than 1903. The one satisfactory 
reflection is that the two seasons so compared are a whole generation 
apart. 

For the chronic causes of agricultural distress we must look further 
afield than to the caprices of the weather. What these causes are 
will appear by attending to a few facts gathered from the statistical 
tables published by the Board of Agriculture. 

During the Crimean War, when our population was only 27,000,000, 
we produced nearly all our own food. Now, with a population of 
41,000,000, we import three-fourths of our food, because our farmers 
have, in the interval, laid down to grass land on which it no longer 
pays them to grow wheat. In 1876 the yield of British wheat was 
18,000,000 quarters, which, selling as it then did at fifty shillings a 
quarter, gives a value of 45,000,000/. In 1901 the yield was 6,500,000 
quarters, which, selling as it then did at twenty-eight shillings 
and tenpence a quarter, gives a value of 9,000,000/.—exactly one- 
fifth of the previous value. Comparing the year 1902 (it would not 
be fair to take 1903) with the average of the quinquennial period 
1871-75, there was a decrease in the cultivated area of British green 
crops of over four-fifths of a million of acres. 

Along with the diminution of our crop area, there has been a 
diminution of our live stock, indicating, as the Board of Agriculture 
point out, a ‘ decrease of farmer’s capital.’ 

This double shrinkage of crops and stock alike has, as an inevitable 
consequence, entailed a considerable shrinkage of agricultural employ- 
ment. Notwithstanding that in the last thirty years the population 
has increased by 10,000,000, the census returns show the falling off of 
the number of persons under the heading ‘ agriculturals’ to have been 
435,000 for England and Wales, or over 8 per cent. Comparing 1901 
with 1881—an interval of twenty years—the Board of Trade Blue Book 
shows a decrease of ‘ agriculturals’ of over 211,000, whereas, having 
regard to the increase of population, there should have been, if agri- 
culture had not declined, an increase of 300,000, 
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As a secondary effect, loss of employment has also been occasioned 
to the blacksmith, the miller, the implement maker, and others who 
render the services or furnish the supplies required by farmers for 
carrying on their business. Even in an age of cut-throat competi- 
tion—when A’s gain is usually B’s loss, and A’s loss is B’s gain— 
it still sometimes happens that ‘if one member suffer, the other 
members suffer with it.’ 

Some platformists and philosophers, perhaps themselves steeped in 
gilt-edged securities, are in the habit of representing the depression 
of agriculture as affecting landowners only, and therefore of no 
moment, since landowners are, in their view, wholly undeserving of 
compassion. Being myself a landowner, I do not care here to defend 
my order, and shall confine my observations to the unfortunate 
farmers, than whom there is no more hard-working set of men. It 
would be difficult to put their case better than was done recently by 
Mr. Hugh Roger in a letter to the Times : 

Sir Robert Giffen, in his evidence before the Royal Commission of Agricul- 
ture, expresses the opinion that the fall in the annual value of agricultural pro- 
duce between 1874 and 1891 amounted in the average to 77,000,000/., whilst 
Mr. E. R. Turnbull, another witness, estimates the reduction in the gross 


annual revenue from agriculture, comparing 1874-5 with 1892-3, at about 
82,000,000. 


If we take into account what has happened since 1893, the reduc- 
tion of the gross annual revenue is computed by Mr. Roger to be 
hardly less than 90,000,000/. This, as he points out, is equivalent 
to the whole of the freights derived from our shipping, and to about 
40 per cent. of the value of our exports of manufactured goods, 
Had this 40 per cent. loss fallen on those favoured few who are so 
ready to pronounce the nation flourishing, would they be of the same 
opinion ? 

Assuming the above figures to be approximately accurate, let us 
now ask what becomes of the large number of persons who, by reason 
of this steady shrinkage of agricultural employment, are deprived of 
their natural occupations and evicted from the soil. They cannot be 
supposed to die off straight away, and they are certainly not caught 
up in the air clothed in the white robes of Arcadian simplicity. Their 
destination is obvious when we pass on to examine another set of 
statistics relating to our industrial centres. It is to these centres that 
they gravitate, and in the end a considerable proportion of them 
swell there the ranks of the ‘legal poor,’ and are supported by the 
Tates. 

The figures relating to London pauperism are by no means agree- 
able reading. Here are some of the latest. The number of persons 
who, at Christmas 1903, were in receipt of Poor Law relief, fell little 
short of 115,000—a higher figure than had been reached in any year 
since 1871. Of these 115,000, the outdoors were 40,970, the indoors 
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(workhouses and infirmaries) 73,000. The increase of indoor paupers 
in 1903 was 2,600; during the past ten years it has been over 7,000. 
There have been, of course, numerical fluctuations, but, on the whole, 
the tendency has been towards higher, not towards lower, figures. 

This increase of legal pauperism is by some attributed to lax 
administration of the Poor Law. The purely elective system under 
which Boards of Guardians are constituted is, no doubt, open to objec- 
tion, and it may be that if the labour test were made stiffer, if outdoor 
relief were more sternly refused, the figures would be somewhat 
reduced. But this would not carry us very far. The inference would 
still remain that when so many are willing to enter the workhouse, 
there must be many others on the verge of destitution. It is esti- 
mated that in London there are 1,250,000 people whose weekly wage 
for the entire family is twenty-one shillings or less. Reckoning a 
family to consist of five—a father, mother, and three children—the 
whole of this amount is consumed in food and rent (especially rent), 
leaving very little for clothes and nothing for casualties or journeys to 
or from work. 

The Census Reports of 1891, quoted by Mr. Charles Booth in the 
final volume of his monumental work, show that, in 1891, there were 
(in round numbers) 174,500 tenements, consisting of only a single 
room. Of these, over 29,000 held three persons, over 16,000 held four, 
over 7,000 five, over 2,500 six, over 850 seven, over 250 eight. The 
remainder held in some cases nine persons, in others ten, eleven, twelve, 
or more. When we reflect that in these single rooms the occupants 
sleep, wash, cook, feed, and that the women and children spend there 
a great part of the day, the results may be foreseen. Misshapen 
bodies, arrested growths, and general deterioration are the result. 
All the outside air the young children get they inhale from the fetid 
alleys in which they are sent out to play, while their elders, male and 
female, resort to the public-houses, not so much for the sake of the 
drink as to escape from their intolerable ‘ homes.’ 

Infant mortality is, of course, rife. Inthe East End of London the 
percentage of children dying before reaching the age of five is fifty- 
five, whereas in the West End it is eighteen. Unfortunately, although 
the death-rate is very high, so also is the birth-rate, it being notorious 
that the largest families are found among those who can least afford 
them. And so the stream of population grows fuller and fuller, fed 
from the nethermost springs, notwithstanding that not one in ten of 
the newcomers will prove a useful citizen. 

The overcrowding in London has its counterpart in the provinces. 
For example, in the city of York, which has a total population of 
about 75,000, there are 663 families, comprising 4,705 persons, living 
under insanitary conditions. These numbers, as Mr. Seebohm Rown- 
tree points out in his excellent monograph on that city, amount to 
10 per cent. of the working class, and to 6 per cent. of the total popu- 
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lation. In Glasgow, Gateshead, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, Ply- 
mouth, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Liverpool, 
Stockport, Manchester, this percentage is much higher, ranging from 
59 per cent. of the population in the first named to 8 per cent. in 
the last. 

The statement made by that most humane of scientists, the late 
Professor Huxley, who had been early brought into contact with the 
slums of London when acting as assistant to the medical officer for 
Rotherhithe, holds good at the present time : 


Anyone who is acquainted with the state of the population of our great 
industrial centres, whether in this or other countries, is aware that amidst a 
large and increasing body of that population there reigns supreme that condition 
which the French called la misére, a word for which I do not think there is any 
exact English equivalent. It is a condition in which the food, warmth, and 
clothing, which are necessary for the mere maintenance of the functions of the 
body in their normal state, cannot be obtained; in which men, women, and 
children are forced to crowd into dens where decency is abolished, and the most 
ordinary conditions of healthful existence are impossible of attainment; in which 
the pleasures within reach are reduced to brutality and drunkenness; in which 
the pains accumulate at compound interest in the shape of starvation, disease, 
stunted development, and moral degradation; in which the prospect of even 
steady and honest industry is a life of unsuccessful battling with hunger, rounded 
by a pauper’s grave. ; 


The physical deterioration of the people is more than a social 
question. It touches our military strength and our place among the 
nations of the world. The disasters of the Boer War brought home 
to all of us the lamentable shortcomings of the later drafts of men 
despatched to South Africa—men who would never have been ad- 
mitted into the ranks but for the lowering of the regulation standard 
of efficiency. These same men were largely drawn from our towns. 
Many, on arrival at their destination, succumbed to dysentery and 
enteric, to which their miserable upbringing rendered them an easy 
prey. 

When the normal standard is adhered to, the evidence before the 
Royal Commission of Physical Training, issued last December, shows 
us how it operates. Lieut.-Colonel Don, of the Army Medical Staff, 
told the Commissioners that of 12,292 recruits examined for the regular 
army in the course of 1901, some 3,900, or nearly 32 per cent., had to 
be rejected for diseases or defects. Of those so rejected, 311 were 
under height, 607 under chest measurement, 600 under weight, 457 had 
defective vision, 143 were deaf, 322 had their teeth much decayed, 
this last being presumably due to insufficient and unwholesome feeding 
during childhood. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s report on the children attending the North Canon- 
gate Schools, Edinburgh, shows that the hygiene of that capital leaves 
much to be desired. More than half of these children had eyes so 
optically imperfect as to interfere with their daily tasks. The hearing 
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of more than 40 per cent. was impaired. Nearly all of them were 
suffering from disease of the nose and throat. Sir John Gorst has 
lately affirmed that this is also the condition of a number, unknown 
but large, of the children in our public elementary schools throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

A bird’s-eye view of the general state of things has been given by 
a careful observer from California in his striking volume, published 
last year, entitled The People of the Abyss. 

In all England and Wales 18 per cent. of the entire population is driven to 
the parish for relief, and in London, 21 per cent. London supports 123,000 
paupers. Above these there are 1,800,000 persons there who live on the poverty 
line, with but one week’s wages between them and pauperism. 

Nine hundred and twenty-nine out of every thousand in the United Kingdom 
die in poverty. One in every four persons in London dies supported by public 
charity. 

Eight millions in the United Kingdom simply struggle on the ragged edge of 
starvation, and 20,000,000 more are not comfortable in the simple and clean 
sense of the word. : 


Pondering these facts we are in a position to appreciate the ‘ sort 
of prosperity ’ which politicians on the warpath ask us to accept with 
satisfaction. The man or woman must, indeed, be strangely minded 
who is content ‘ to take it lying down.’ 


* vs ” * on 


The depopulation of the country districts bears to the over popula- 
tion of the towns the relation of cause and effect. Anything, there- 
fore, that we can do to remedy the first will tend also to remedy the 
second. If we are to get the agricultural labourer back to the land 
we must make the land more attractive to him, and we must begin 
by reforming our method of education. The children attending our 
rural board schools are not taught to take interest in the subjects with 
which dwellers in the country are most concerned. They acquire just 
enough smattering of learning to breed in them dislike of country life, 
but not enough to fit them for the struggle of existence elsewhere. 
The gchoolmaster is often town-bred, with no special agricultural 
tastes or knowledge. By all means Ict there be educational ladders, 
and as long as you please, but let the child who has shown no aptitude 
for mounting them be at liberty to leave school at the age of twelve 
and assist his parents in field work. ‘ English history,’ as has been 
well said, ‘is a noble study, but it is not more so than natural his- 
tory, and when it comes to farming, and even working an allotment, 
the boy who knows the wayside weeds in the way that leads to school, 
and the wild creatures in the hedgerows, is more than likely to hold 
his own with him who can run you off the kings of England and the 
great battles with their dates. The great thing is to have in the 
curriculum a course of instruction such as cannot possibly be got up 
from books ; that is utterly unattainable save by the direct use of 
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the senses of sight, touch, smell, or hearing ; in other words, know- 
ledge, the acquisition of which affords a proof that master and pupil 
alike have been examining nature for themselves.’ ! 


Next to a more suitable education is the placing of suitable plots 
of ground and cottages within the reach of the adult labourer. In 
ancient times, as we all know, the labourer enjoyed several privileges 
of which he has been gradually deprived. He could graze a cow, or a 
pig, or a flock of geese on the waste of the manor which lay near his 
home. This encouraged him to stay on the land. These privileges 
were gradually curtailed and finally destroyed by the multitude of 
Enclosure Acts passed in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, thus ~ 
leading the way to the divorce of the labourer from the soil. The 
much ridiculed ‘ three acres and a cow’ movement was designed to 
redress the balance. About twenty years ago an agitation was set 
on foot for granting allotments to labourers through local authorities 
by Mr. Jesse Collings and the late Mr. Joseph Arch. To them we 
owe the Allotments Extension Acts of 1882 and 1887, which em- 
power Rural and Urban District Councils to acquire, by compulsory 
purchase for the benefit of the labourers, small and suitable parcels of 
land. In some parts of England, éspecially in the neighbourhood of 
towns where there is a ready market for agricultural produce, these 
allotments have been eagerly taken up. In that portion of the north 
of England with which I am best acquainted, they are not in request, 
at least by unmarried labourers, who often reside with the farmers, 
getting board and lodging as part of their wages. By this arrange- 
ment a single man may gain about 401. a year at very little cost beyond 
his own clothing, and, in fact, may be better off than many a small 
farmer. 

Another expedient designed to embrace a rather different class is 
the granting, again through the local authorities, of ‘ small holdings’ 
-—that is to say, of land from one acre to fifty acres in extent, and of 
an annual value not exceeding 50]. Mr. Henry Chaplin’s Act of 1892 
enables persons who have saved a little money to acquire this descrip- 
tion of property through the County Council, they paying one-fifth of 
the purchase-money in cash, and the remainder in half-yearly instal- 
ments spread over a term of years. This Act, like the Allotment 
Acts, has been but sparingly availed of up to now. The latest returns 
are not before me, but I find that between the end of 1894 and the 
middle of 1897 only two County Councils had exercised this power, 
and their operations were confined to six parishes and 120 acres. 
Mr. W. E. Bear, who made a study of small holdings in 1892, which 
he embodied in an essay written for the Cobden Club, came to the 
conclusion, which later experience confirms, that the labourer often 
finds it more profitable to hire a holding of moderate size than to 

' The Rural Exodus, by P. Anderson Graham (Methuen). 
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purchase a smaller one. The ‘ statesmen’ of Cumberland and West- 
moreland are nearly an extinct species. Their successors are tenant 
farmers, who, since they have the repairs of their dwellings and farm 
buildings done for them, and are helped in other ways by their land- 
lords, have no reason to regret the change. To them Goldsmith’s 


lines may be applied, though in rather a different sense than he in- 
tended : 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroy’d can never be supplied. 


The ‘ Garden City’ scheme is of much more recent date than the 
allotment or the small holding scheme, and is of fuller promise than 
either. It requires no Act of Parliament to carry it out, but rests 
entirely on private enterprise and initiative. Its history is not a little 
remarkable. In the autumn of 1898, Mr. Ebenezer Howard pub- 
lished a little book called To-morrow, a Peaceful Path to Real Reform. 
The writer’s root-idea was to unite the country and the town by the 
formation of a new unit which should embrace the attractions of both. 

He likened town and country to two magnets, each striving to 
draw the people to itself—the town magnet offering the advantages 
of high wages, but largely counterbalanced by high rents and prices ; 
the country magnet offering fresh air and water and opportunities of 
health and strength. These two magnets, he maintained, must be 
made one by the construction of a town-country magnet which should 
stem the tide of migration into the town and get the people ‘ back to 
the land.’ Like all new ideas, time was required before the scheme 
could be even understood. Lectures were given and public meetings 
held to explain it. Mr. Howard had not long to wait. Early in 
1899 was formed the ‘Garden City Association,’ the objects of which 
were to secure a wider distribution of the population over the land, 
and to advance the moral, intellectual, and physical development of 
the people by establishing garden cities on Mr. Howard’s lines, of 
which the inhabitants should become the collective owners and yet 
have full scope for individual exertion. 

The first practical outcome of this association was the formation 
of a company called ‘ The First Garden City, Limited,’ of which Mr. 
Ralph Neville, K.C., was chosen chairman, other directors being Lord 
Brassey, Mr. Edward Cadbury, whose industrial village of Bourne- 
ville, near Birmingham, was on the same model, Mr. W. H. Lever, 
who had started a similar village at Port Sunlight, in Cheshire, and, 
of course, Mr. Howard, the originator of the entire plan. The ‘ First 
Garden City, Limited,’ have purchased, as the theatre of their opera- 
tions, the Letchworth Estate, near Hitchin, comprising about 4000 
acres and distant some thirty-five miles from London. 

_. The property purchased being vested in the company, the rents 
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derived from it do not go to enrich any private landowner. As Lord 
Grey told his audience, when speaking on the spot last October, they 
are applied in such a way as ‘ to tend to refine the lives, ennoble the 
characters, and exalt the minds of all who reside on the estate.’ This 
was not a mere rhetorical flourish. Coming as the words did from one 
who has done much to promote co-operation in his own neighbour- 
hood in the North, and to improve the administration of public-houses 
in all parts of England, they were, we may be sure, spoken from the 
heart. 

Such are some of the experiments which have been and are being 
tried to reanimate and improve the country districts. I must reserve 
for some other occasion an examination of the measures in force in - 
the metropolis for the relief of its congested areas and the betterment 
of its poor. Here I can only make a passing allusion to the agencies 
at work—the improvements under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890 to 1903; the splendid and unique work of the 
Salvation Army, with its dairies, its market gardens, and other indus- 
tries at Hadleigh bringing in over 35,0001. a year ; and a host of other 
philanthropic institutions, denominational and lay. 


* %* * % * 


The question of the moment is, Will any of the fiscal proposals 


now dividing households and disquieting politics assist in the same 
direction ? Mr. Chamberlain’s watchword is ‘Greater employment 
for the masses,’ but all he can hold out to us is greater employment 
for the men who know a trade and have sufficient stamina to work 
at it. Weare all with Mr. Chamberlain in desiring this. The real 
social problem does not, however, lie here. It centres in, it re- 
volves round, the incapable and the inefficient. This problem, ever 
present with us at our gates, is far graver than any which con- 
fronts us at our ports. Why, then, is it that when discussion is so 
rife, it is passed over almost in silence? Why does it not command a 
fraction of the public attention that is lavished on the leadership of 
the Liberal Unionists, or the petty sectarian squabbles over the 
Education Act? Let us endeavour to find the answer. 

The keen American observer to whom I have already referred 
formulates a terrible indictment : 


The people of England have come to look on starvation and suffering, which 
they-call ‘ distress,’ as part of the social order. Chronic starvation is looked 
upon as a matter of course. It is only when acute starvation makes its appear- 
ance on a large scale that they think there is something unusual. 


This is for us a hard saying, for, on the whole, we are not un- 
charitable. We gave 7,000,0001. last year to London charities alone, 
the hospitals receiving of this nearly 1,140,000]. Neither can it be 
affirmed that we are, on the whole, irreligious. Scripture enjoins us 
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to preach the Gospel to the heathen, and we expended last year no 
less than 2,000,000]. on Foreign Missions, and nearly 420,000/. on 
Bible and Tract Societies. The indictment is nearer the mark if for 
‘the people of England’ we read ‘ the sybaritic section of it,’ which, 
with that other Scripture saying on their lips, ‘The poor you have 
always with you,’ accepts the pinching poverty of the ‘ uncomfortable 
classes’ as an arrangement of Providence to be readjusted in the next 
world rather than in this. 

So wide and so deep is the gulf which at this hour separates the 
rich from the poor, in spite of the heroic efforts made to span it, that 
many who pay no heed to Biblical texts have come to look on poverty 
more as a curiosity than as a trouble. When some half-clad, emaciated, 
foot-weary, dosser from the East End slinks along the street curb amid 
the palaces of the West End, they instinctively avert their eyes, or 
else turn them on him as if he were a visitant from another planet. 
Sympathy is as much killed by ‘ glut of numbers’ as by ‘ gluttony 
of wealth’; and both are encouraged by the false scales and weights 
with which we gauge the national weal. Unless our population be 
steadily on the increase, we fondly imagine that Great Britain is on 
the decline. We lay more store by quantity than by quality. The 
upper and middle classes have learnt how ‘to reconcile the conditions 
of living with life’ by adapting the size of their families to their re- 
sponsibilities. We are all of us, however, creatures of our environ- 
ment ; and the lowest classes who now recklessly propagate their 
kind, although that ‘kind’ is not even good ‘ food for powder,’ would 
quickly learn the same lesson if they had either anything to con- 
serve or anything to lose. In short, parents are more likely to re- 
cognise the rights of those for whose very existence they are 
accountable when they are in the enjoyment of rights of their own. 
Without the universal recognition of this cardinal truth the meliora- 
tion of the entire stock will never be advanced. 

Our ‘gluttony of wealth’ we proclaim to the world when we 
estimate the well-being of the nation by lumping together the 
millions that are turned over each year. Exports, imports, revenue 
from trade and agriculture—every kind of incoming and outgoing— 
are pressed into the service. As the columns of figures lengthen and 
expand, we rejoice and feel proud. With triumph we point to the 
swelling list, and ask what better testimony could be furnished of 
our ‘ increasing and abounding prosperity.’ 

And yet what does this very inflation, this very rapidity of growth 
prove but that certain sections of society have learned the modern 
trick of how to get rich? Unless those who make parade of this in- 
crease of wealth can satisfy the people that it is fairly distributed, 
the public danger is augmented rather than diminished. What signs 
are there to-day of any such fair distribution? Evidence enough 
have we of the influence of American methods of finance, of the 
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building up of enormous fortunes by ‘lucky’ individuals who 
become in their turn beacon-lights of ambition to other less lucky 
mortals, not one in a hundred of whom will succeed in ‘ making his 
pile.” But this only makes the inequality more glaring. 

Is there anything nowadays that is not overdone? Under 
the specious but flimsy disguise of ‘sport’ we convert our glorious 
woods into shambles until the moist autumnal air seems to reek 
with the blood of the feathered slain. There are bubble Companies 
plenty for the daring speculator. There is gambling with ‘ differ- 
ences’ for all. There is wholesale betting for the working classes 
and the domestic servants who, in imitation of their employers, 
eagerly risk their savings and their wages on the strength of the 
predictions of spurious racing-prophets. After this fashion are our 
national ideals formed. After this fashion are gods set up in our 
national temples. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the worship of wealth in England 
has now reached a point beyond anything that has gone before. To 
have accumulated it ensures for a man the highest consideration and 
esteem. To be allied to money, to bring it in by marriage or associa- 
tion, is to be ‘on the make.’ To be without money is taken as plain 
proof of failure, or of incompetency to run the race. A man may 
have sacrificed his chances in life for the sake of what he held to be 
his honour. He may in consequence go poor all his days. Pity will 
be freely bestowed on him; admiration, never. The unexpressed 
judgment of his world will be, What a fool he has been ! 

The possession of wealth being thus the day-dream of every 
‘ clever fellow,’ what happens should he at last begin to realise a tithe 
of his vision? He must of course announce his genius. This he can only 
do by the display of his counters. His women-kind are here only too 
ready to rush to his aid. When he starts for his house of business in 
the morning, they take up the running. often with wonderful pluck 
and spirit, entering the lists against those who are much better 
equipped for the fray than themselves. 

Lady Jeune, whose authority will not be questioned, writing in 
the Ladies’ Field, says : 

Dress, like everything else in these days, has completely altered, and the 
standard of dress likewise. What was considered suitable and becoming 
twenty years ago would be obsolete and impossible to-day. Thirty years ago, 
five or six hundred a year was a good allowance for a married woman who went 
much into Society. Nowadays it would hardly pay for her petticoats, gloves, 
shoes, and boots. 


This estimate, I am assured by those who know, is not over- 
stated. 

Life is lived on the plane that offers the least possible trouble to 
the liver, along with the greatest opportunities for expenditure. The 
home chef is exchanged for the chef of the smart hotel. But lately, a 
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man who had inherited large possessions meditatively remarked that he 
could not get along on his father’s income. When a solicitous friend 
asked him why, he replied, he could not tell how it was, but ‘ he sup- 
posed in dad’s time there were no restaurants.’ He might have added 
that in ‘dad’s time’ bridge twice a day was equally unknown. Neither 
in ‘ dad’s time ’ did the pleasant practice prevail of spending in London 
three days of every week, year in, year out, save during the dead 
months of the late summer and early autumn—a practice rendered 
more and more facile by the motor in our midst. Recollect, money 
so spent does not find its way into the pockets of the proletariat. 
It sticks to the purveyors of the luxuries indulged in, who have 
themselves studied the art of climbing quite as closely as their 
customers. And what of the effect on the deserted provinces? And 
what of the example? As to the first, the record is before us in 
these pages. As to the second, everyone knows that what the ‘ top- 
drawer’ does to-day, the other ‘drawers’ will inevitably do to- 
morrow. 

Of no use is it to lay foundation-stones, to open bazaars, to organise 
charity entertainments, to visit hospitals and workhouses, even to 
become mayor or mayoress of your town, if the whole of the rest of 
your time is spent in the pursuit of excitement and self-gratification. 
Such sporadic duty-calls deceive nobody. For these are the days 
when no secrets are hid; when, indeed, all secrets are laid fatally 
bare by the altruistic efforts of an enlightened halfpenny press. 

It is said that it will be reckoned the grandest achievement of the 
early part of the present century to have discovered the disintegra- 
tion of material atoms and to have adapted their countless com- 
ponents to curative uses. A far grander and more practical achieve- 
ment, aye, grander and more practical than the consolidation of the 
Empire, would be the discovery of some means of re-integrating 
and re-combining our social atoms, which are now too utterly sundered 
to act and react wholesomely on each other. The first steps 
towards the fulfilment of this high purpose will be taken if the 
so-called leaders will set out in earnest to purify their pleasures 
and, above all, to simplify their lives. Reform is always and 
everywhere safer than revolution, and revolution, be it remembered, 
has before now lain hidden in the folds of neglected reform. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy in his new drama, The Dynasts, puts a speech 
into the mouth of Pitt after Austerlitz, which gives to think at the 
present hour : . 


Roll up that map. ‘Twill not be needed now 
These ten years! Tealms, laws, peoples, dynasties, 
Are churning to a pulp within the maw 

Of Empire-making Lust and personal Gain, 


Montaaur CRACKANTHORPR, 





A FORGOTTEN VOLUME 
IN SHAKSPEARES LIBRARY 


Tue books that Shakspeare read, and remembered when he was 
composing his plays and poems, must always possess a singular 
attraction for those who concern themselves with English literature. 
They seem to occupy a place apart, above their meaner fellows, in 
having been singled out by our greatest poet as containing some 
fact, phrase, or thought which he considered worthy of notice, 
imitation, or embellishment—some triviality to which his genius was 
destined to lend a portion of the immortality belonging to his own 
creations. 

Many, however, as are the volumes which have passed the 
scrutiny of students of the Elizabethan age as worthy of being 
numbered among the books believed to have been in Shakspeare’s 
library, there is one work which, up to the present, seems to have 
escaped the vigilant investigations of the editorial hierarchy, and the 
commentators whose researches have resulted in the compilation of 
what may be called the Catalogue of Shakspeare’s books. 

I venture to advocate the claims of this neglected volume to a 
place beside its more fortunate and honoured contemporaries. 

The work is one of extreme rarity,' and its title runs as follows : 


The Civile Conversation of M. Steeuen Guazzo, written first in Italian, and 
nowe translated out of French by George Pettie, divided into foure bookes. 

In the first is conteined in generall, the fruites that may be reaped by 
conversation and teaching howe to knowe good companie from yll. 

In the second, the manner of conversation, meete for all persons, which 
shall come in any companie, out of their owne houses, and then of the perticular 
points which ought to bee observed in companie betweene young men and olde, 
gentlemen and Yeomen, Princes and private persons, learned and unlearned, 
Citizens and strangers, Religious and Secular, men and women. 

In the third, is perticularly set foorth the orders to be observed in conversa- 
tion within doores, betweene the husband and the wife, the father and the sonne, 
brother and brother, the maister and the servant. 

In the fourth, the report of a banquet. 
Imprinted at London by Richard Watkins 1581. 


* I have been unable to trace more than three existing copies of this the lst ed.— 
one in the Signet Library, Edinburgh, one sold at Sotheby’s in 1897, and my own, 
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It is 4to in size, and printed in black letter.? 

This interesting volume is not in any sense a Manual of 
Conversation, although it contains in places many excellent maxims 
and suggestions as to how conversation should best be carried on. 

In form it is a dialogue between Guazzo and Anniball, the 
former (a younger brother of the author) being a gentleman attached 
to the Court of Lord Lewes Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers, Lieutenant- 
general of the most Christian King Charles the Ninth ; and the latter, 
his friend Maister Anniball Magnocavalli, a philosopher and physician 
of Saluce (Saluzzo) in Italy. The writer tells us in his Preface that 
his brother had recounted to him what had passed between the 
speakers during their many discourses—‘ and for that,’ he continues, 
‘I thought them so well seasoned, that they might long time bee 
preserved to the profite of posteritie ...I have been gathering 
together their discourses, which in effect were like to these which 
followe heere.’ 

In the opening pages of the dialogue Anniball endeavours to 
cheer his companion, and to give him hope in the sickness from 
which he had long been suffering, ‘a quartane Ague and other great 
distemperatures of his body’; but before long their discourse turns 
to the main topic of the work, ‘ Civile Conversation,’ which is defined 
by one of the speakers to be, ‘ an honest, commendable, and vertuous 
Kinde of living in the world.’ The volume is in fact a complete 
vésumé of conduct in life as it should be ; and it presents us with a 
picture of Italian manners, ceremonies, customs, occupations, foibles, 
dress, and thought of the day; so full of reliable and interesting 
details, that it may be looked on as a very storehouse of information 
for anyone who desired to make himself acquainted with the realities 
of Italian society at that period. It is just such a book as a drama- 
tist who was preparing a play, the scene of which was to be laid in 
Italy, would at once seize hold of, and one by the aid of which he 
could supply himself with all the local colouring required to make 
his play a living creation, and one to which the travelled portion of 
his spectators could raise no objection on the score of misrepresenta- 
tion or inaccuracy touching the behaviour or conversation of his 
characters. The work was evidently much read in England, as it 
went through two editions in the course of six years—the second 
edition appearing in 1586 *—so that, having regard to its character 
and popularity, there is nothing surprising in the assumption that 
Shakspeare in some way became familiar with its contents. My 
contention is that he knew the book well, and used it largely in his 

2 The original Italian edition was published in 1574. Two French translations, 
by F. Belleforest and G. Chappuys, appeared in 1579. 

* The fourth book, although mentioned in the title of 1581, was not included in 
the first edition. Its first appearance in English was in the edition of 1586. The 


translation, which was left unfinished by Pettie, was then completed, from the Italian, 
by Bartholomew Young. 
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writings, however little the fact seems to have been observed by 
those who have devoted themselves to the study of his works. 

We are all aware with what freedom Shakspeare utilised the 
literary material current in his day. His plots, with few exceptions, 
are reproductions of stories or chronicles which were already in an 
English garb before he had commenced to write. Here and there 
through all his pages we find echoes from the works of earlier 
authors, turns of thought and speech, culled as it were at haphazard 
from all the literary fields over which his mind had wandered, and 
stored up in his receptive memory against the time when they might 
be turned to account; and from the cradle days of Shakspearian 
criticism the commentators have busied themselves in collecting - 
and pointing out the sources, contemporary or otherwise, from 
which passages containing such echoes have in all likelihood been 
derived. 

Following in the footsteps of such commentators, I venture to 
suggest that the parallelisms between Shakspeare’s writings and 
Pettie’s translation of the Civile Conversation, which Iam about to 
cite, go far towards showing that the Great Poet was in no small 
measure indebted to the work of his now somewhat neglected 
contemporary. . 

To commence, then, with Hamlet. In this play there are no fewer 
than eight cases where the similarity of thought and mode of 
expression are so remarkable that it is difficult to believe that even 
Shakspeare could have written «// these passages without a know- 
ledge of the earlier work. 


Ham. Ha, ha! Are you honest 

Ophelia. My lord ? 

Ham. Are you fair ? 

Ophelia. What means your lordship ? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fair, your honesty should admit no discourse 
to your beauty. 

Ophelia. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than with honesty ? 
(iii. 1.) 


Lines which seem to be a direct echo of the following : 


Ad hereto that bewty breedeth temptation, temptation dishonour: for it is 
a matter almost impossible, and sieldome seene, that those two great enimies, 
bewty and honesty agree together . . . and though it fall out often that bewty 
and honesty are joyned togither, yet it falleth out sieldome, but that exquisite 
bewty is had in suspition.—(Civ. Con., Book iii. 5 a.) 


On the very next page of Pettie’s work, are the words : 


. those which use artificial means, displease God much, in altering his 
image, and please men never a whit, in going about to deceive them. I know 
no man of judgemét, but setteth more, by ods, by a naturall bewty that sheweth 
but meanly, then by a painted artificial bewty that shineth most gallantly.— 
(iii. 6.) 

Vor. LV—No, 324 T 
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And a page further on: 


We will maintain then that a woman taking away and changing the colour 


and complexion which God hath given her, taketh unto her that which belongeth 
to a harlot.—(iii. 7.) 


Passages that may well have been in Shakspeare’s mind when he 
wrote : 


I have heard of your paintings too, well enough; God hath given you one 
face, and you make yourselves another.—(Hamlet, iii. 1.) 


Again, if Hamlet declares : 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.— 
(iii. 1.) 
Pettie is still before him with: 


I never yet hitherunto knewe man so good and vertuous, which hath not 
been subject to the malice and slaunders of some one.—(i. 47.) 


And if Prince Hamlet says : 
Denmark’s a prison. . . . To me it is a prison.—(ii. 2.) 
Pettie had already said : 
The Citie to me is a prison.—(i. 8.) 


In Book II. of the Civile Conversation there are some excellent 
and pithy admonitions touching the proper delivery of speech, some- 
what long, however, to reproduce here in their entirety. The extracts 
which follow will give an idea of their nature: 


The voyce must be neither fainte . . . neither shrill nor loud like a crier. 
. . . It is muche in my opinion to keepe a certaine maiestie in the jesture, 
which speaketh as it were by using silence, and constraineth as it were by way 
ef commaundement, the hearers to have it in admiration and reverence. Yet 
herein is required such a moderation that a man with too litle be net im- 
meveable like an image, neither with too much, too busie, like an Ape. . 
And therefore it is necessarie to wse a meane, that the pronuntiation be neither 
too swift nor too slow . . . and therefore we must speake freely. . . . We must 
likewise take heede we speake not of the throate, like one that hath some meate 
in his mouth which is too hotte . . . aplayer-like kinde of lightnesse . . . to see 
the wordes agree to the jesture . . . the hearer to take heede of rude lowtishe 
lookes . . . and of laughing without occasion . . . so great agreement is there 
betweene the words and the countenance, and the cowntenance and the wordes 


. and yet we must see that this change (i.e. of voice) be made with 
discretion.—(ii. 11, 12, 13.) 


One can hardly peruse these passages without recalling Hamlet’s 
address to the players: 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue: but if you mouth it . . . I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines 
. . « but use all gently; for in the very torrent ... of passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance. . . . 
Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor: swit 
the action to the word, the word to the action: with this special observance, 
that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature. . . . Now this overdone, or come 


tardy off, though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve.—(ini. 2.) 
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Somewhat later in the second book we read of those who ‘ hyde 
their woundes, and make them to fester inwardly’ (ii. 33); so 
Hamlet : 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.—(iii. 4.) 


Much of the dialogue between Guazzo and his philosophic 
friend turns on dress, its use and its abuse; and in speaking of 
the wearing of costumes unsuited to one’s station in life, he says : 


This abuse is so in use at this day in Italy, that as well in men as women, 

a man can discern no difference in estates. And you shal see the Clownes will 
be as brave as the Artificers, the Artificers as the Merchantes, and the Merchantes 
as the Gentlemen. . . . But you shall not see this disorder and confusion in 
Fraunce, where, by auncient custome, severall apparell is worne, according to 
everie ones calling. So that by the garments only, you may know, etc.— 
(ii. 46 a.) 
A passage which at once brings to mind some of the ‘ few precepts’ 
delivered by Polonius to his son : 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man : 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, 

Are of a most select and generous chief in that.—(Ham. i. 3.) 


Of smaller importance, as coincidences, are : 
A thing ill begun will come to a worse end.—(Oiv. Con. iii. 23.) 


and 
Thus bad begins and worse remains behind.—(Ham. iii. 4.) 


and the somewhat uncommon phrase ‘the rites of war’ (Ham. ad 
fin.), which is also to be found in the earlier work (i. 25 a.) 

The phrase ‘to make a virtue of necessity’ may, or may not, 
have been borrowed by Shakspeare (Z7wo Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv. 1). It is found in a Latin form in the patristic writers, and it 
also occurs in The Canterbury Tales; but if Shakspeare used it at 
second hand, George Pettie is more likely to have been his literary 
creditor than any other author: 

Whereof followeth a vertue of necessitie.—(Civ. Con. i. 5.) 
In the same play, too, we have other similarities, such as: 
O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 
As a nose on a man’s face. . . .—(ii. 1.) 
and in the same ironic! seuse in Pettie: 
The simple soules not perceiving that this their transformation, or rather 
deformation, is no more seene then a nose in a man’s face.—(ii. 35.) 
While later on we read 


To be slow in words is 1 woman’s only virtue... place it for her chief 
virtue.—(v. 3.) 


+2 
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an idea which Mr. Churton Collins* thinks was borrowed by Shak- 
speare from the Ajax of Sophocles. I am inclined to think, however, 
that it was borrowed, if at all, from a sentence in the Civile Con- 
versation: ‘the answere of wise women is silence’ (iii. 19 a). 
The fact that a snail ‘ carries his house on his head,’ as Rosalind 
puts it (As You Like It, iv. 1), can hardly perhaps be relied on as 
suggesting that Shakspeare was indebted to some other writer for 
so obvious an idea; but, coupled with so many other coincidences, 
it is at least worthy of notice that Pettie also talks of ‘the snayle’ 
as being ‘ able to carrie his house about with him’ (i. 47). 
The well-known 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 


(As You Like It, ii. 7.) 


has been traced to many sources of origin, both Latin and English ; 
I doubt, however, if Shakspeare found the idea anywhere but in the 
Civile Conversation : 


Another used likewyse to say, that this world was a stage, wee the players 
whiche present the Comedie . . . and that wee whiche are the players, are in‘a 


manner all of us given to play those partes whiche you have spoken of.°— 
(ii. 6). 


Again, in the same play we have, 


If the cat will after kind, 
So be sure will Rosalind.—(iii. 2.) 


and here again Pettie is first in the field with, 


remembering the saying that the Eagle breedeth not the Pigeon, but that Cat 
will after Kynde.—(iii. 7 a.) 


Almost immediately following there is yet another passage in 
As You Inke It, and one which has puzzled commentators sorely— 
so much so, that, unable to explain it, they have been driven to 
alter the text of the first folio (‘emend’ the editors it call), by 
substituting ‘ rate’ for ‘ ranke’ in Touchstone’s lines : 


I'll rhyme you s0, eight years together; dinners, and suppers, and sleeping 
hours excepted; it is the right Butter-women’s ranke to Market.—(Ibid.) 
But with the aid of Pettie’s work, all difficulty is at once removed, 
for he uses the very word which formed the stumbling-block of the 
editors, and supplies us also with its explanation : 


All the women of the towne runne thyther of a ranke, as it were in pro- 
cession.—(iii. 38 a.) 





* Fortnightly Review, July 1903, p. 116. 
5 Since noticing this parallel, I find that Francis Douce had already mentioned it 
in his Illustrations of Shakespeare, 1839, and further, had quoted one other passage 
from Pettie’s Guazzo in connection with some lines in Timon of Athens. Itis curious 
that so vigilant and laborious a student of Elizabethan literature should not have 


quoted the Civile Conversation more largely. His copy, the second edition, is now in 
the Bodleian Library. 
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Again, take Touchstone’s 


Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never sawest good manners ; if thou 
never sawest good manners, then thy manners must be wicked ; and wickedness 
is sin, and sin is damnation.—(iii. 2.) 

Both sentiment and method of argument bear a close affinity to : 


A man cannot be a right man without conversation. For he that useth not 
company hath no experience, he that hath no experience, hath no judgment, and 
hee that hath no judgment, is no better then a beast.—(Civ. Con. i. 18 a.) 


and later on, 


Anniball. This countrey surely in my opinion, bringeth foorth no good 
servingmen, 

Guazzo. I think the cause of it is . . . Princes sieldome keepe their Courtes 
where servingmen chieflye learne good behaviour.—(iii. 53 a.) 


Turning now to The Taming of the Shrew, we are still met with 
unmistakable traces of George Pettie. For instance, the lines, 
Whose hap shall be to have her, 
Will not so graceless be to be ingrate.—(i. 2, 270.) 
may not improbably have been suggested by 
no child should be so graccless and grateles . . . to forget these three benefits 
received.—(Civ. Con. iii. 36.) 
Again, 
Baptista. lf either of you both love Katharina .. . 
Leave shall you have to cowrt her at your pleasure. 
Gremio. To cart her rather: she’s too rough for me.—(i. 1, 52.) 
with which compare, 
that coveting to bee cowrtlike, they become plain cartlike.—(Civ. Con. ii. 30 a.) 
and later, 


though they take upon them the name of Courtiers, yet in their behaviour they 
shewe themselves little better than Carters.—(Ib. 36 a.) 


It is, besides, possible, that when Shakspeare gave the name of 
‘Sugarsop’ to one of the servants in this play (iv. 1, 92), he may 
have had in mind the two ‘receites’ which Annéiball gives for 
enabling courtiers to maintain themselves in their prince’s favour ; 
‘These are abstinence, or else suger soppes’—a phrase the mystic 
significance of which the speaker proceeds to explain in verse : 


Before their Prince let Courtiers silent be, 
Or let their words be saust (sauced) with pleasant glee,—(iii. 56.) 


In Othello there are two passages which seem to be clear 
reminiscences of Pettie’s Guazzo. ‘The Tyrant Custom’ (Oth. i. 3) 
may have its origin in ‘ Doubtless Custome is a great Tyrant’ (Civ. 
Con. i. 24); but a more important instance is to be found in the 
lines, 
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Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 


But he that filches from me my good name, etc.—(iii. 3, 155.) 


which may well have been developed from, 

For as the soule is more precious then the body, so it is a greater offence to 
take away one’s good name, which refresheth the soule, then to defraud one of 
food, which sustaineth the body.—(Civ. Con. i. 27.) 

In discoursing of maligners of the dead, Anniball says : 
And of these, this saying rose, that the Lion being dead, the verie Hares 
triumph over him.—(Cwv. Con. i. 81.) 
While in King John we have, 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard.—(ii. 1, 187.) 
Where did Shakspeare meet with this Italian proverb, if not in 
Pettie’s translation ? 
In the Comedy of Errors the Duke exclaims : 
I think you all have drunk of Circe’s Cup.—(v. 1, 270.) 


but here, too, the phrase is Pettie’s : 

Yea, wee must deale so warily in the matter, that it may be said that wee 
have been in the very jawes of Scilla and drwnke of Cyrce’s Cup, and yet have 
escaped both drowning and transforming.—(ii. 71 a.) 

Then, again, in speaking of the undying enmity of Eteocles and 
Polynices, one of Pettie’s characters states that ‘death was not able 
to take up their controversies, or set an end to their cancred hatred ’ 
(iii. 42); and so the prince in Romeo and Juliet (i. 1, 102) talks 
of the ‘ canker’d hate’ of Capulet and Montague ; while later in the 
same play Juliet exclaims : 

O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face.—(iii. 2.) 


which looks extremely like the recollection of a quotation used by 
Pettie: 


That in the fayrest flowers and grasse, the serpent most doeth lurke.—(Ciwv. 
Con. ii. 16.) 

The phrase ‘a fool’s Paradise’ is nowadays of very common 
occurrence ; but it does not seem to have been so in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, as is shown by the fact that, in illustrating 
the expression where it occurs in Romeo and Juliet (ii. 4), Malone, 
with all his knowledge of the writers of that period, cites only one 
instance of its use in Shakspeare’s day, from a Handful of Pleasant 
Delightes, etc. 1584. Pettie’s Guazzo was, as I have mentioned, 
first published in 1581, and the phrase occurs lin the second book 
(69 a). 

In Henry VI., Part II., we read : 


Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles’ spear, 
Is able with the change to kill and cure.—(v. 1, 100.) } 
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in illustration of which Malone cites Greene’s Orlando Furioso, 1599, 
where an allusion is found to the qualities of ‘ Achilles’ launce.’ 

But if this editor suggested, as he seems to do, that Shakspeare 
was here borrowing from Greene, he must have forgotten that he 
himself in his Introduction was satisfied that Henry VI., Part II., 
was written at an earlier date than 1599. It is therefore more likely 
that here also the idea was taken from Pettie’s description of ‘ the 
weapons of Achilles, with which you both woiid and heale’ (i. 2 a). 

Here, again, is a quotation from Pettie’s work which may have 
suggested the idea in the well-known lines in Macbeth which I have 
placed after it : 


For our Galen sayth, the disquiet of the minde breedeth the disease of the 
bodye; and that he hath cured many diseases by bringing the pulses into good 
temper,® and by quieting the minde; but being not so well skilled in curing 
diseased mindes as I should be, and knowing my selfe to have neede of Phisicke, 
I will be with you to-morrow, etc.—(Book iii. 56 a.) 

Macb. How does your patient, doctor ? 
Doct. Not so sick my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 
Macb. Cure her of that. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased . . . ? 
Doct. ; Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 
Macb. Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it.—(v. 3, 40.) 


We read in All’s Well that Ends Well (ii. 2, 40) : 
I will be a fool in question, hoping to be the wiser by your answer. 
and in Pettie : 


Of the wise thou shalt learne to make thy selfe better, Of fooles, to make 
thy selfe more advised.—(ii. 5.) 


While Isabella’s oft-quoted lines, 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.—(M. for M. ii. 2.) 


have more than a passing resemblance to the same sentiment as it 
occurs in Pettie’s Guazzo: 


Remembring the saying, That the vaine wordes of temporall men, are meere 
blasphemies in the mouth of spirituall men.—(ii. 64.) 


Guazzo’s description of the lover is a good example of his close 
powers of observation : 


So soone as he spyeth comming a farre of, her whom hee hath placed most 
neere to his heart, I warrant you he setteth his ruffes, hee twrneth his Cappe 
and feather the right way, hee pulleth up his cloake about his shoulders, hee 
standeth on tiptoe, hee sheweth a joyfull and smyling countenaunce, and hee 
seemeth to become a newe man, that hee bee more acceptable to the sight of his 
mistresse, etc.—(ii. 66 a.) 


® Cf. Hamlet: ‘My pulse as yours, doth temperately keep time.’—(iii. 4, 140.) 
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and the creator of Benedick would seem to have remembered some- 
thing of it when making that prince of bachelors, in his unregenerate 
days, exclaim : 


Is’t come to this? I’ faith, hath not the world one man, but he will wear 
his cap with suspicion ?—(Much Ado, i. 1, 199.) 


But if the Plays have been influenced by the English rendering 
of Guazzo, there is no good reason why the Sonnets should be free 
from all traces of that work. As a fact, Ido not think that they 
either have escaped its influence. 

The first seventeen of them are dominated by a single idea, 
which, when stripped of the ever-varying luxuriance of gorgeous 
imagery into which it is cast, takes the form of an exhortation to 
the youth to whom these Sonnets are addressed, that he should 
marry, and so perpetuate his race. The thought cannot be said to 
be an uncommon one; and it is, of course, readily conceivable that 
it originated with the poet himself. Yet if he did borrow from 
Pettie in other instances, perhaps he did so here. The possibility 
of his having done so is certainly apparent from the following : 
but you know that a wise and stayed man frameth himself cherefully to any 
kinde of life, and specially forgetteth not this sentence, That it is an execrable 


thing wilfully to deprive oneself of immortalitie, which he doth who seeketh 
not to have wife and children.—(iii. 2.) 


I have pointed out already that Shakspeare may have derived 
much of the local colouring which forms so salient a feature in his 
Italian plays from a study of Pettieés Guazzo. The apparent 
accuracy of his topographical knowledge concerning countries which 
he had never visited, coupled with the fact that guide-books were 
unknown in his day, has been a source of trouble to some of his 
admirers. 

One of the difficulties upon which they lay peculiar stress is 
that connected with his references to the water communication 
between places in North Italy, which is now known to have been in 
existence in the latter half of the sixteenth century. This difficulty 
is, however, to some extent, disposed of by a reference to the Civile 
Conversation, where we find mention of persons, ‘ bounde from Padua 
to Venice,’ embarking in a vessel for the purpose of getting to their 
destination—a means of communication between these places which 
is obviously alluded to in The Taming of the Shrew : 

Tranio. "Tis death for anyone in Mantua 


To come to Padua... . 
Your ships are stay’d at Venice.—(iv. 2.) 


Such then are the more important passages which, in my opinion, 
compel one to believe that Shakspeare was thoroughly familiar with 
George Pettie’s work when engaged in composing his Plays and 
Sonnets. 
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There are yet other parallels which I might mention, although 
of minor importance; but I hardly think they would be likely to 
add any greater probability to my contention.’ 

It is a somewhat curious fact that George Pettie, as a writer, 
should be best known to readers of Elizabethan letters as the author 
of the Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleaswre—a collection of stories, 
published about 1576, which gained a wide popularity as soon as 
printed. The work failed, however, to meet with the approbation 
of one very capable judge of literary matters, Anthony a Wood ; 
who, when he stated that Pettie ‘was much commended for his neat 
style as any of his time,’ must, I fancy, have been thinking chiefly 
of his translation of Guazzo; which, independently of any attraction 
it may have for Shakspearian scholars, is in every sense a charming 
example of English prose writing at its very best. There is hardly 
a dull page in it from its opening to the end; every sentence is 
lucidly framed and, in many cases, brilliantly expressed ; and lit, as 
it not infrequently is, by flashes of quaint and genuine humour— 
teeming with pithily turned precepts on behaviour, and all else that 
goes to make society agreeable to mankind in every station—it rises 
at times to a serious eloquence which may be compared with much 
of the finest prose writing of the ‘spacious days’ of the late 
sixteenth century. There are few volumes that would make a more 
interesting reprint. 

EpwWaRD SULLIVAN. 


” I have already shown, in the case of the word ‘ranke,’ the value of such a book 
as Pettie’s Translation as a means of expounding a verbal difficulty resulting from the 
change which a long course of years has effected in our language. A like instance of 
its utility as an interpreter appears in a remarkable way in connection with a passage 
in Macbeth, where the line : 


‘ Their daggers unmannerly breeched with gore.’—(ii. 3, 122.) 


has fairly puzzled the commentators, many of whom (including the editors of the New 
English Dictionary) take the word ‘ breeched’ as meaning, in a figurative sense, 
‘ covered, or clothed, with breeches’! Mr. Charles Mackay’s explanation of the word 
as derived from Keltic, ‘ breach,’ a spot (Glossary of Obscure Words in Shakespeare, etc. 
London, 1887), although he does not quote any other example of its use in English in 
this sense, must be taken to be the true one, when we read such a passage as the 
following in the Civile Conversation: ‘which have their wit so breeched that they 
cannot discerne sweete from soure.’—(i. 4.) 
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AN EX-PRISONER 
ON PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS 


I HAVE read with no little interest the article which appeared in the 
January number of this Review from the pen of Sir Robert Anderson 
on the best means of dealing with professional criminals. The article 
in question is one of a series on the same subject by the same writer. 
I read these en bloc some time ago, but I did not then contemplate 
inditing a reply to them. Nor should I as a matter of fact criticise 
Sir Robert Anderson’s very latest pronouncement on his pet subject 
were it not that the Home Secretary, at the close of last session, laid 
on the table of the House of Commons a Bill to amend the law relating 
to Penal Servitude with a view to the Bill being considered during 
the recess. This Bill is presumably to be reintroduced during the 
coming session. The object of it is, briefly, to ‘ make it hot’ for the 
professional criminal. Sir Robert Anderson evidently imagines his 
several articles have had a direct result in producing this Bill. That 
may be so, but quite evidently Sir Robert Anderson only intends to 
take the Bill as something on account. He apparently has a much 
shorter, and certainly far more drastic, panacea for abolishing the 
professional criminal than that contemplated by the Bill. Sir Robert 
Anderson’s remedy for dealing with a certain section of his fellow 
creatures, who have broken the law a certain number of times, and 
have been tracked down and punished for their dereliction, is to per- 
manently incarcerate them until public opinion is sufficiently ripe 
for exterminating them as mere vermin. When that time arrives, 
presumably a lethal chamber will be attached to every large prison 
into which the professional criminal will be introduced for the same 
purpose as the superfluous dogs in the Battersea Dogs’ Home are 
conducted to the lethal chamber therein. I have no doubt, when 
the time does arrive, if it ever should, for this manner of treating the 
professional criminal to be brought into vogue, there will not be 
wanting gentlemen who will indite articles for the reviews, poking 
fun at the ‘ humanity-mongers’ and pleading that a painless death 


in a lethal chamber is far too lenient a method of dealing with such 
human vermin. 
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Perhaps I had better at once say that I am not myself what is 
usually termed a professional criminal. But I have had the mis- 
fortune to undergo a term of penal servitude, and have accordingly 
had some opportunity of arriving at the ideas and opinions of pro- 
fessional criminals, and can, I think, bring to bear on the subject of 
the best means of dealing with them something other than merely 
theoretical views. I have lived with these men, I have made a close 
study of them for some years, and I certainly claim to know more of 
them practically than Sir Robert Anderson does, despite his vast 
experience in Scotland Yard. At the same time perhaps I had better 
say that I have not the slightest doubt Sir Robert Anderson is perfectly 
sincere in the opinions he expresses. Indeed, with some of those - 
opinions I find myself in complete agreement. No man has ever 
indited truer or more pregnant words in regard to the present prison 
system than those of Sir Robert Anderson in the article which appeared 
in the last issue of this Review. He says: ‘In certain cases penal 
servitude is barbarously cruel. In such cases, indeed, its operation 
is really a disgrace to a civilised country. But to the gaol bird there 
is no element of cruelty in it. He settles down to it in the spirit 
in which an officer on service accepts exile in some particularly 
undesirable foreign station. Theré is nothing in it likely to elevate 
and reform anybody.’ These words are, as I have said, the truth and 
nothing but the truth. It is, I think, deplorable that such things 
should be true in the fourth year of the twentieth century. It is, 
in my opinion, still more deplorable that the man who has had sufficient 
light to convince himself of these facts, and sufficient courage to 
publicly assert them, should at the same time put forward a plea fora 
manner of dealing with the professional criminal which, if put into 
force, would be a disgrace to our civilisation, a travesty on our Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, in the History of our Own Times, has remarked, 
and remarked correctly, that in no country except England is there 
a distinct criminal class, and he contends, and I believe rightly, that 
this criminal class is merely the natural result of our existing prison 
system. In other words, that English prisons, instead of being simply 
punitive or simply reformative institutions, or both combined, are 
in reality forcing-houses for criminals. Mr. McCarthy quotes the 
expressed belief of an ex-prisoner that the present English prison 
system takes out of a man the heart of a man and puts in its place 
the heart of a beast. I believe this to be the literal truth, and, if it 
be the truth, the man so metamorphosed can hardly be blamed if, 
upon his release, he acts as a beast. That so large a proportion of 
ex-prisoners do not so act is I think greatly to their credit. Be that 
as it may, I feel no hesitation whatever in asserting that the English 
prison system is largely, if not altogether, responsible for the manu- 
facture of the English professional criminal. 
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Sir Robert Anderson’s remedy is not to reform the prison system 
or attempt to reform the criminal, but to seize on the professional 
criminal and keep him permanently incarcerated in the place that has 
made him what he is until the time arrives when, public opinion 
having been sufficiently educated to sanction it, the professional 
criminal will, instead of being incarcerated, be exterminated. 

It is impossible to read Sir Robert Anderson’s article without 
perceiving that it is one likely to have a convincing effect on most 
persons who may peruse it. More false conclusions are arrived at 
in this world from the use of false analogies than from any other 
kind of argument. It is a peculiarly false analogy which has probably 
rendered Sir Robert Anderson’s article so convincing to the super- 
ficial reader. This false analogy has done duty not only in his last 
article but in all his previous articles on the same subject. Sir 
Robert Anderson draws a comparison between some particularly 
malevolent wild beast unknown to natural history and a professiona! 
criminal as known, in theory, to Sir Robert Anderson. ‘ If,’ he says, 
* superstition decreed that a dangerous beast must neither be destroyed 
nor permanently kept in confinement, every year added to the period 
for which it might be shut up would, of course, be a practical benefit 
to the community. But most people would think it not only stupid 
but wicked to turn it loose at all.’ The attempted argument from 
a false analogy is plausible, but, I contend, entirely fallacious when 
closely examined. Let me examine it for a moment. Suppose the 
fierceness of Sir Robert Anderson’s wild beast, which, by the way, was 
originally a tame beast, had been induced by a long period of confine- 
ment, during the whole of which it had been goaded, pricked, half- 
starved, and subjected to a long course of irritating and petty annoy- 
ances which had resulted in the ‘ beast’ being reduced to an extremely 
savage condition. Suppose that, at the acme of its savageness, it had 
been released from confinement and given just sufficient sustenance 
to keep it alive for a week or two, and that, at the expiration of that 
period, no further sustenance or means of obtaining sustenance were 
provided, and no man would have the ‘ beast’ at any price or upon 
any consideration. Suppose then the ‘ beast’ in its obstinacy deter- 
mined, by some process of mental obfuscation, that, having been sent 
into the world presumably to live, as no man would help it, it would 
help itself. The ‘beast’ does help itself and, being detected in so 
doing, is once again subjected to the confinement, the goading, prick- 
ing, and irritating process, continued this time for a longer period. 
Rendered even more savage, it is in due course once again released, 
has the same experience, is once again detected in supplying itself 
because it has no other alternative. The ‘ beast ’ this time is decided 
by ‘ the authorities ’ to be an habitually ill-disposed animal, incurably 
savage, innately depraved, and all the rest of it, and, according to 
Sir Robert Anderson’s plan, should, if not at once exterminated, be, 
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at any rate, permanently shut up and presumably rendered more 
savage still. No one apparently, unless he be a ‘ humanity-monger,’ 
has ever thought, or, if he has thought, has ever suggested the ceasing 
of the goading and irritating process, the kindly treatment of the 
‘ beast’ on its release from captivity and the making of some attempt 
to bring it back to its former condition of tameness. I have con- 
sidered the ‘ beast’ from a purely material standpoint. There are, 
however, men who believe that the particular ‘ beast’ referred to by 
Sir Robert Anderson is not in fact a mere beast but has a soul, that 
that soul is immortal, and that the possessor of it is linked to his 
fellow-creatures from that very fact by other ties than link the beasts of 
the field, to which it has been compared, toman. Only the ‘humanity- 
mongers’ seemingly voice the brotherhood of man as regards the 
treatment of actual and ex-prisoners, and in this great Christian 
country no one save they appears to consider that even a professional 
criminal, who, after all, is the possessor of a human soul, however 
degraded the possessor may have become, deserves and should receive 
from his fellow-men some other treatment than that of a wild beast. 
If his fellow-men have for some reason, good or bad, deprived him 
of his liberty and subjected him to various restraints and punish- 
ments of an extremely artificial nature, which, if they have any effect 
at all, can only render him more unfitted for the battle of life, those 
fellow-creatures have, I submit, an obligation and a moral responsi- 
bility in regard to that man which cannot be got rid of, however they 
mezy be covered over or confused, by drastic proposals of putting the 
man where he will be out of sight and out of mind. 

I am not concerned to deal with Sir Robert Anderson’s quota- 
tions of the obiter dicta of several judges on the subject of the treat- 
ment of professional criminals. I have a great respect for the judges 
as a body, but, after all, they know little or nothing as to the treat- 
ment of prisoners when undergoing the sentences inflicted on them; 
and at the best, a man who is continually being brought into contact 
with crime, constantly talking high morality from the Bench, and 
everlastingly sentencing) his fellow-creatures to long terms of im- 
prisonment, is prone to take a somewhat morbid view of criminals 
and their ways. Quite recently a prisoner was arraigned at the Old 
Bailey on a charge of bigamy. The man had previously served a 
term of penal servitude for some other offence and had narrated his 
experiences of convict life in a popular magazine. The prosecuting 
counsel mentioned the fact to the judge, and suggested that perhaps 
his lordship might have read the narrative in question. The judge 
teplied that such things had no interest whatever for him, and his 
observation was received with laughter. This is, I fear, the spirit in 
which too many judges send men to long terms of penal servitude. 
The details of their incarceration do not interest the judge who, by 
some process of mental arithmetic I have never been able to com- 
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prehend, decides on the precise time the man in the dock shall be 
kept in confinement. To my unsophisticated mind a public official 
charged with so solemn a duty as depriving his fellow-creatures of 
their liberty for such periods as he thinks fit should have some com- 
prehension as to what the punishment he inflicts precisely means. 

As I have said, during the period of my incarceration I conversed 
with some hundreds of prisoners belonging to what is known as the 
professional or habitual criminal class, those desperate, hardened, 
clever criminals of whom we hear and read so much. I got at these 
men’s sentiments, ideas, and feelings, and I believe I am safe in saying 
that in only two instances did I encounter prisoners whom I put 
down as utterly irreclaimable. As for the remainder, they were 
professional criminals simply because no other profession was open 
to them. To suggest, as writers like Sir Robert Anderson do, that 
these men are burglars, housebreakers, pickpockets, or whatever it 
be, because they hanker after pursuing these occupations is, to my 
mind, sheer nonsense. These men are professional criminals for very 
much the same reason as ninety-nine hundredths of the women who 
nightly patrol the streets of the metropolis are professional prostitutes 
—because their wills have been weak and circumstances have been 
too strong for them. To assert that these professional criminals are 
mere wild beasts impossible of being brought back to the path of 
rectitude is, to my thinking, not only absurd but untrue. No one 
attempts the reclamation process either in gaol or out of it. Once a 
man has worn a prison suit, the world, whatever may be its protesta- 
tions to the contrary, tacitly declares him an outlaw, every man’s 
hand is against him, he is a pariah, an outcast, and, unless he be a 
man of strong will and fierce determination, or has private means, or 
friends to assist him, he almost naturally relapses into crime. It is 
in fact his only alternative, and the men he has met in prison are the 
only persons who will assist him. I confess I feel sick when I read 
the puling sentimentality which, from time to time, appears in reviews 
and newspapers anent the innate depravity of the criminal, knowing 
as I do the struggle, the almost hopeless struggle, the ex-prisoner has 
to make, if he is to exist without infringing the law. No doubt, 
there are prisoners’ aid societies which receive and spend the vicarious 
charity of the public. These societies will, I know, receive the 
prisoner on his discharge and make him clearly understand that he 
is an ex-prisoner, they will dole him out the paltry gratuity he has 
earned in prison, and, if he wants anything else, they will employ him 
to chop wood or at some such congenial labour—at a profit to the 
society. These institutions may do excellent work for all I know, 
but the excellent work has not come under my notice. How they 
expend their funds has always been a mystery to me, because in not 
one solitary instance—and I have made hundreds of inquiries—have 
I been able to trace the fact of their having rendered efficient aid 
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to any discharged prisoner. Sir Robert Anderson must, I imagine, 
be in a position to know that these societies, however excellent the 
aims with which they were started. are now practically useless as 
regards the reclamation and assistance of discharged prisoners; and 
the two things are most intimately bound up together. If Sir Robert 
Anderson does not know, his former subordinates at Scotland Yard 
most certainly do. They are under no misapprehension as to the 
efficacy of prisoners’ aid societies, and they are fully cognisant of the 
fact, which Sir Robert Anderson apparently has not grasped, that the 
reason so many men who have been in prison relapse into crime and 
eventually become professional or habitual criminals is largely owing 
to the fact that on their return to the world in the first instance they — 
were unable to obtain that assistance, material and otherwise, which 
would, had it been proffered in season and in the right spirit, have 
prevented these men wrecking their own lives, and preying on the 
community, to say nothing of being directly and indirectly a heavy 
cost to the state. 

Some time ago Sir Robert Anderson wrote an article—I believe it 
appeared in this Review—on the subject of ‘ Crime and Criminals,’ in 
which article he asserted that most, if not all, the burglaries com- 
mitted in London were in reality organised by a Cabinet of burglars 
who sat round a table and directed all operations with a thorough- 
ness, skill, and ability, which would put any Cabinet of Ministers to 
shame. At the same time. so Sir Robert Anderson led his readers to 
believe, the gentlemen who comprised this Cabinet were prudent 
enough to keep their own skins safe while risking those of their 
myrmidons. Soon after this article appeared I was informed of it, 
and T took the opportunity of inviting the opinions of as many as 
possible of the burglars in the establishment where I was confined. 
They one and all declared that there was not a word of truth in such 
an assertion, and that they and their ‘ pals’ invariably worked on 
‘their own.’ One of these prisoners added, in reference to Sir Robert 
Anderson and his official position: ‘Them blokes believe anything 
the ’tecs tell them.’ I do not defend the English of the phrase, but 
I fear there is some element of truth wrapped up in its peculiar 
verbiage. One thing I will tell Sir Robert Anderson, and that is 
that there would be a marked diminution in the burglaries, house- 
breakings, pickpocketings, and thefts generally, annually perpetrated 
in London, if the receivers of stolen goods, instead of the professional 
criminals, were exterminated or permanently incarcerated. No burglar 
or other description of professional thief would commit his depreda- 
tions did he not feel certain that he could at once dispose of his plunder. 
If the receivers were not in existence and ready to take the stolen 
goods and pay over a small percentage of their value, two-thirds of 
the offences against property in London would probably not be com- 
mitted. The receivers are men who grow fat on the crimes of the 
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criminal, and the receivers as a rule carry on their occupation with 
what is certainly a wonderful immunity. I have reason to believe 
that nearly all the receivers in the metropolis are perfectly well known 
to the police, and the impunity with which they carry on their unlawful 
and dangerous business is only explicable on one supposition—a 
supposition which every professional thief I have conversed with 
has declared to be a positive fact. I would modestly suggest that 
Scotland Yard should seriously direct its efforts to the task of exter- 
minating the metropolitan receivers, or rather their nefarious trade, 
before advocating the extermination of the criminal, whose pro- 
fessional existence is rendered possible only by the existence of the 
receiver. Sir Robert Anderson presumably does not know that there 
are receivers in the metropolis, well known to the police, whose names 
are on the tongue of every London thief, and who have been carrying 
on their trade for twenty years or so. The fact, and I assert it to 
be a fact, surely needs some elucidation from Scotland Yard before 
further legislation to repress the professional criminal is undertaken. 
The best scheme for dealing with professional criminals is, in my 
humble opinion, the scheme which will reform them and make them 
useful and respectable members of the community. Such a scheme 
has never, so far as I know, been broached ; it certainly has never 
been attempted. I have no intention in this article to enter upon 
such a wide field as the consideration of the present systems of prison 
administration and prison discipline would be. I think, however, 
I may say, without entering thereon, that the reformation of the 
criminal forms no part whatever of the existing prison system in this 
country, that not the slightest attempt is made in that direction, 
and that the prison treatment, as it is to-day, merely tends to harden 
the prisoners subject to it; not only degrades them, but makes them 
feel degraded ; deprives them of every atom of self-respect ; renders 
them on their return to the world men embittered against their 
fellows ; more or less reckless, and as a rule disbelievers in any religion 
. whatever, because within the prison walls they have seen religion 
divested of its outside artificiality, and have, in the minister of religion. 
merely viewed a prison official who regarded the prisoner and the 
prisoner’s soul from a prison official’s standpoint. In my opinion 
there is no finer field in the world for missionary effort than his Majesty’s 
prisons. Furthermore, it is the only field, if I except a few sporadic 
efforts hardly worth taking into account, utterly neglected. The 
prison officials at the Home Office and in the prisons, perhaps natu- 
rally enough from their point of view, desire no missions or outside 
interference with either a prisoner’s body or soul, But in such connec- 
tion the views of the prison officials should be ruthlessly set aside. 
The community, I suggest, is deeply concerned in the reclamation of 
prisoners, in the interests not only of the community but of the 
prisoner. At the present time a man sentenced to a long term of 
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penal servitude, or a short term for the matter of that, has, during 
the whole course of his sentence, no influence brought to bear on him 
save the disciplinary influence of gaol officials. As regards any other 
influence he is simply left severely alone. I know of a man who had 
been sentenced to penal servitude for life, and after completing 
twenty years and three months of actual imprisonment was, as is 
customary in all life sentences, ordered to be released. When he 
was about to be discharged I asked him how many times during the 
whole of that long period the prison chaplain had visited him for the 
purpose of giving him spiritual consolation or inquiring as to the 
state of his soul. He told me that during the whole of that frightful _ 
period a prison chaplain had been to see him on only one occasion— 
and that by mistake. The man had requested the warder on his 
landing to put his name down to see the governor, and the warder 
had in error put the man’s name down for the chaplain. I asked 
this prisoner what the chaplain said when he did call. He replied 
‘He didn’t say nothing; I told him it was a mistake and he went 
away. During twenty and a quarter years—just think of it, you 
philanthropists and charitable people—no minister of religion, no 
missionary of any kind, had ever crossed the threshold of that man’s 
cell, no outside influence of any sort had ever been brought to bear 
on him during that long period. Every morning he had got up to go 
through the same dull round of monotonous labour, every night he 
had gone to bed unconsoled by anything, hoping for nothing because 
he had nothing to hope for. Whatever one may think of the man’s 
crime—I believe it was stabbing a policeman who did not die—or of 
the punishment awarded to him for it, I think I am hardly rash in 
saying that the existence he led during those twenty years and three 
months was not one that tended to develop the finer feelings of the 
man’s nature or to evolutionise the prisoner into a saint, or anything 
approaching it. The man in question was discharged at seventy-one 
years of age and sent back to the world with the munificent sum of 
61. to commence life on afresh, having had no one during the term of 
his awful sentence, except his fellow prisoners, to give him a friendly 
word ; no human being on his return to the world to hold out a helping 
hand. If he had been twenty years younger I should have expected 
such a man to develop into a professional criminal, but he was probably 
too old for that, because, in this profession, as in others more reputable, 
youth and energy are essential, old age a disqualification. 

As regards the measure introduced by the Home Secretary at the 
close of last session for dealing in more drastic fashion with habitual 
criminals, I shall say but little. Indeed, my previous remarks have, 
I.think, clearly indicated that I consider reclamation, and not per- 
petual incarceration or extermination, the best and certainly the 
cheapest method of dealing with the professional criminal. Reclama- 
tion in earnest has, as I have already remarked, not yet been tried, 
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and I suggest that it might be given a trial before more ruthless and, 
as I think, barbarous methods are attempted to be brought into force. 
Perhaps I had better say that I am an earnest advocate for punish- 
ing, and severely punishing, all crimes, because it is evident that in 
any civilised community punishment for crime is an absolute necessity. 
But I am also of opinion that long terms of imprisonment, whether 
for habitual or other criminals, are, in every way, a mistake, All 
punishments should be severe and should be keenly felt. Punish- 
ments prolonged over a long period absolutely lose their effect. In 
our present prison system, which regards every man as equal, there 
is, save for a limited class, practically no punishment whatever. The 
system is frightfully expensive and absolutely useless from any point 
of view. To proceed further in the same direction, as the Home 
Secretary’s measure does, by locking men up for still longer periods 
while still further minimising the present minimum of punishment, 
seems to me sheer lunacy. Be that as it may, I cannot conclude this 
article without remarking that I should not like to be the governor 
of the establishment where these professional criminals are to be 
incarcerated. I should say that before that particular institution 
is very long established it will itself provide abundant evidence in 
regard to the futility of the system of which it is the outcome. There 
are likely to be murders, and there is certain to be a more or less 
constant state of mutiny, in such a place. The present system of 
penal servitude is only rendered possible by the regulations which 
enable a convict to obtain a remission of one fourth of his sentence. 
This remission is certainly not granted with a view of enabling 
prisoners to escape from undergoing a portion of their term of penal 
servitude, but simply because experience has clearly shown that, 
unless this remission were granted as an incentive to good conduct, it 
would be a sheer impossibility to control and keep in order seven 
hundred to twelve hundred men in a confined space. Anyone who 
knows what two or three desperate prisoners, who had through mis- 
conduct forfeited the whole of their prospective remission, can do 
towards turning a convict prison upside down, will be able to realise 
very vividly what a prison for the permanent incarceration of 
offenders will be like. Bedlam let loose would be nothing in com- 
parison. The idea of such a place, and apparently the idea is about 
to assume a concrete form, is, I contend, only worthy of Bedlam. 
I say nothing of the expense. At present every convict costs the 
country about 75/. a year. If the habitual criminal is to be per- 
manently locked up, the cost of the prison service is likely to be largely 
enhanced, a profitless expenditure surely. Once more, and finally, 
I say better try first to reclaim and reform the professional criminal. 
At any rate it would be cheaper. Over and above that, it would be, 
I suggest, more humane, more statesmanlike, more Christianlike. 

I made no apology at the commencement of this article for writing 
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it; I shall content myself with one or two observations at its close. 
I am aware there are many persons who think that when a prisoner 
retarns to the world he owes it to his fellow-creatures at least to hide 
his diminished head. If he have any opinions in regard to prison 
treatment or prison administration, they are ascribed to a mere 
prejudice against that authority which he found to be unpleasant. 
If he have anything to state in reference to his late fellow-prisoners, 
their views, sentiments, ideas, and so on, there is, I fear, a disposition 
to regard a man who has been in prison, whatever his offence may 
have been, as having acquired an incapacity to tell the truth upon any 
subject. Knowing how prevalent are these views, I hesitated before — 
setting about the writing of this article. I have done so with no 
motive except to say what I think and believe on a matter which is, 
after all, one of great national importance. I have no axes to grind. 
I have no prejudice against prison officials or in favour of prisoners. 
I have written this article because, and simply because, the subject 
of it is a matter on which I think an ex-prisoner has some claim to be 
heard, and in regard to which the views of an ex-prisoner, if they be 
impartially expressed, may be of some assistance to those who are 
charged with the important duty of legislating for and administering 
the prison service. I write it, moreover, because I came to the con- 
clusion, when I read Sir Robert Anderson’s article, that his suggestions 


‘were impracticable and inhuman, and that any attempt to put those 
suggestions into practice would merely result in a largely increased 
cost to the country and an increase of crime within our prisons, even 
should there be, as Sir Robert Anderson contends there would, a 
diminution of crime without them. 


H. J. B. Montcomery. 
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SERMONS AND SAMUEL PEPYS 


WITH some men, nothing less than a centenary of their deaths will 
serve to remind the public of their names. It is true that Samuel 
Pepys departed this life just two hundred years ago, yet no one has 
owed less to the calendar than he, nor achieved a more fortuitous 
immortality. His unconscious self-revelation has not only produced 
one of the most delightful books in the English language, but has 
given him a place in the hearts of his countrymen which wiser and 
better men could never fill. In his Diary he has laid bare his soul, 
unwitting that one day his most secret and unmentionable thoughts 
should be torn from their wrappage of cipher and foreign tongues, that 
upon them his later descendants should pour a cool scrutiny so 
searching that no human being could hope to sustain it with 
unimpaired credit. Through the whole of one century and the 
quarter of another, the diarist lay dead and buried in the library of 
his old college of Magdalene at Cambridge, until an Oxford graduate 
broke open the six books of his sepulture, and showed him alive and 
speaking. 

In these pages we have—not the unblushing revelations of a 
Rousseau deliberately untrussing his points before the common 
gaze—not the studied unconsciousness of Montaigne, writing for 
effect, and with an eye on his readers—not the posturings of 
Chateaubriand, nor the morbid dissections of Marie Bashkirtseff, 
ever hovering above herself with a scalpel, but Pepys himself. So 
real was the presentation, that when he ordered his affairs before 
quitting this world, he had not the heart to destroy it, thus con- 
tributing at once to his own loss of reputation, and his own undying 
renown. 

At first sight there appears to be little connection between Pepys 
and the pronouncements from a pulpit. Known to the men of his 
day as the friend of Royalty and the dignified official, it has been 
his fortune to exhibit the worst and most contemptible side of his 
character to later generations. To us, the Fellow of the Royal 
Society and Secretary to the Navy is the ‘Dapper Dicky’ of an 
improper correspondence. We are not impressed with his courage 
in the House of Commons, for we have seen the contemptible 
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cowardice which could kick a servant maid at home. Indulging 
in coarse delights with the rabble of actors, courtiers, and courtesans 
who riot through his pages; intemperate and given to vulgar 
intrigues; using his learning as a cloak to the more scandalous of 
his confidences; miserly—with a love of money which grew upon 
him as he otherwise improved in morals, so that his iniquities were 
not abandoned but retired on a pension: ostentatious, bragging of 
imaginary estates, and clothing himself in scarlet and fine linen, 
though his wife should go bare ; marked by a credulity which made 
his mind sway like a leaf in the wind before every breath of the 
superstitious ; it is thus he presents himself before us, and it is in 
the light of these disclosures he is convicted of being a very sorry 
individual. 

When the facts of his life are summoned from the past, the 
awful shade of an injured wife moves solemnly among them. 
Remembering, however, that Mrs. Pepys avenged herself of her 
wrongs as only a woman can, we may dismiss that phantom. If he 
deceived and played the niggard with her, if he laid his hand upon 
her in wrath, she pulled his hair, and on a memorable occasion 
scared him from the covert of his midnight blankets with the 
terrors of a heated poker. Having found him out in his infidelities, 
she considered no usage too ill for him. Thereafter, until the touch 
of Death relaxed the tyranny, he remained a submissive and hen- 
pecked man. Yet, between these two love was not a-wanting. If, 
after their quarrels, one of them would always leave the other for 
ever, the dawning of the day seldom found them unreconciled. 

But we turn to the Samuel Pepys who claims and deserves our 
respect. After all, it is probable that his faults were largely the 
blemishes of an early and exuberant manhood, and that with the 
growth of years and reputation there came that steadiness of 
character which earned for him the confidence of the nation and 
the friendship of Evelyn and Dryden and Sir Isaac Newton. Let 
us recall how many signs he gave of a true contrition, and of a 
desire to walk humbly before his Maker; how, remembering that 
God has an altar in every man’s dwelling, he gathered his household 
around him for daily devotions ; how Sunday by Sunday he studied 
his good resolves upon his knees ; how loyal to his friends; how 
generous he could be in his gifts; his courage during the Plague 
when he remained at his post among the faithful few; his love of 
the ennobling arts; his delight in the converse of good men; his 
concern for his country; his splendid devotion to the duties of his 
office; his refusal to enrich himself through the baser channels of 
official gain. To remember all these things is to be aware that 
when Pepys is weighed in the balance he is not found wanting in 
many of the elements of a noble character. As he lived, so he died. 
Dr. Hickes, whose sincerity may not be gainsaid, had known him long 
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and closely, and when he laid down the burden of this life, and 
passed on his way down the Valley of the Shadow, tbe Dean said of 
his conduct in that solemn hour: ‘I never attended any sick person 
that dyed with so much Christian greatness of mind, or a more lively 
sense of immortality.’ 

That Pepys considered himself a competent judge of preaching 
is indicated by many of his entries. In some respects he was well 
equipped. He was a scholar and man of letters, quick to detect. 
false quantities and a lack of good taste. He had laboured with 
eurrent theology such as |Ussher’s Divinity, and Stillingfleet’s 
Origines Sacre, while the ecclesiastical problems of the day found 
in him an eager student. He could estimate not only the matter 
but the manner of a discourse; for it is on record that he himself 
excelled as a speaker, and had offered a remarkable vindication of 
his department in Parliament. 

But his judgment has been called in question by some Church 
historians as that of a man with a prejudice against the clergy. The 
fact is, Pepys was never a good Churchman. The old leaven of the 
Puritanism in which he was cradled continued to work in him. On 
one side he was bitter against Nonconformity. He sneers at its. 
preaching and manners. He observes with disdain the symptoms 
(grown in our day into a formidable disease) of ‘ tender consciences.” 
He ridicules the exaggerated genuflections at Court of that Pres- 
byterian knee which Calamy had sworn should never bow to Baal. 
When a boat-load of dissenting divines are drenched off Schevling 
he hugs himself with delight. 

But at heart Pepys remained a Puritan. Ruffle it as he wilh 
with the roaring, dissolute courtiers, he cannot carry his frolics with 
the true Cavalier air. He is more true to himself in his repentances 
than in his cups. Rome remains to him the Scarlet Woman of the 
Apocalypse, whilst there is no doubt he thoroughly deserves the 
Protestant reputation which his wife gave him in a tender descrip- 
tion of his merits as a spiritual director. Ignorant of the ordinary 
ceremonial of his Church, a surplice is to him at first a fearsome 
object, and he requires to be led up to it as gently as a shying 
steed. 

Puritan, too, is the quality which made him that most pleasing 
of all personages, the unconscious humourist. The Commonwealth 
had endeavoured to suppress the gayest, happiest side of things, 
turning festivals into fasts, and frowning on innocent joys, but that 
flavour of character which we call humour refused to be extinguished. 
Only it grew slyer in expression, and learned to say droll things 
with the old family face. The humour of Pepys is involuntary or 
Puritanic. Who but he could have written down with unwinking 
eye the words with which King Charles acknowledged the gift of a 
Bible, or have recorded ‘the great satisfaction given to all’ by the 
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‘same monarch’s ‘Proclamation against drinking, swearing, and 
debauchery’? Who but he could have confessed so quaintly his 
relief at the death of his annuitant, or defended his drinking an 
intoxicating liquor when under vow of total abstinence? Nay, who 
but he could have reserved his most magnificent apostrophe to the 
Almighty for the occasion of a larger balance at the bank ? 

It is not the least of the Diary’s merits that in it we behold the 
religious life of the seventeenth century lifted out of its darkness, 
and made visible as on the screen of a magic lantern. We behold 
it, moreover, with the eager eye of Pepys. It was a time of 
transition and revolt. Puritanism had in turn become a persecutor. 
Her sympathies lay not with her brethren at home, but with the 
Reformers on the Continent. She read from a Geneva Bible, her 
only authority; she preached in a Geneva gown, her only ritual. 
Sympathising with the views of Luther and Zwingli, who had, so to 
speak, cantonised Christianity, and regarding Anglicanism as the 
handmaiden of Rome, she had treated the rules and ceremonies and 
teaching of the Church of England as betrayals and acts of treason. 
She had scattered the clergy, usurped their parishes, banished the 
Liturgy from houses of prayer and private dwellings. To her a 
‘ seandalous schoolmaster’ was one who, amongst other such offences 
as dicing and duelling, ‘publicly and frequently read or used the 
Common Prayer Book.’ Religious men and women were no longer 
Church people, but ‘ professing Christians,’ a title which after all 
seemed to promise a paucity of performance. Nor had her fury 
been spent on the clergy alone, but on their buildings. The in- 
temperance of zeal had smitten the decency and comeliness of so 
many churches that they had become houses of mourning rather 
than praise. 

From this unendurable tyranny there was now to be an indignant 
reaction. The clergy had gladly returned (on the whole with 
restraint) to beloved customs and traditions, but the nation, in 
‘the wildest outbreak of moral revolution that this country has ever 
witnessed,’ whirled away in the current of its hate all that was 
noblest and best in Puritanism. Intolerance was again met with 
intolerance, so that the flower of dissent, the thinkers and theologians 
like. Howe and Baxter, whose presence at this juncture would have 
meant much to the well-being of England, were driven out into the 
wilderness, Many who remained behind—Independents, Presby- 
terians, and even Baptists who had become rectors or vicars during 
the Commonwealth—remained only at the expense of their scruples, 
or to become mere traffickers in holy things. Within the Church 
itself, in this time of unrest and upheaval, the scum of its ecclesiastical 
life rose to the surface. Younger. sons, hangers-on to the skirts of 
nobility, social derelicts, and the purely professional parson now 
came to the front, and clamoured for livings. At this period it 
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must be confessed that the voice that summoned many of the 
labourers into the vineyard had a distinctly metallic ring. Men 
drew their revenue without caring for their flocks—and presented 
a terrible departure from the theory that a clergyman’s object is 
essentially to minister to the needs of the world, and not to be paid 
for his ministry. 

But as against this view of the matter there remained the great 
mass of an earnest, devoted priesthood to whom much injustice had 
been done. In the cry which rose up against those to whom was 
committed the restoration of the due order and teaching of the 
Church, Pepys is tempted to join. In 1661 he finds the clergy ‘so 
high that all people do protest against their practice.’ He witnessed 
the consecration of an Archbishop, and is moved to the reflection 
that ‘people did most of them look upon them (the bishops) as 
strange creatures, and few with any love or respect’! Stillingfleet 
incurs his strong displeasure for telling the truth about the death 
of one of the diarist’s relatives, a truth which Pepys argues might 
well have been delayed for purposes of probate. On the Sth of 
October, 1662, he records: ‘this day the parson has got one to read 
with a surplice on. I suppose himself will take it up hereafter, for 
a cunning fellow he is of any of his coate.’ Surely enough this 
Machiavellian plot passed on to its dénouement on the 26th inst. 
when he ‘saw Mr. Mills in a surplice for the first time.’ In 1666 he 
‘heard a young man play the foole upon the doctrine of Purgatory,’ 
from which state of indignation he was happily recovered by espying 
Betty Howlett, ‘who is indeed mighty pretty and struck me 
mightily.’ He has a holy horror of confession. Mr. Mills’s advice 
‘to confess their sins when they had any weight upon their 
consciences, did vex me to hear.’ He even discerns the cloven hoof 
in the innocent practice of catechising. 

It is interesting to notice in Pepys the shock of surprise which 
still attacks the ordinary citizen when he beholds the friend of his 
youth in Holy Orders. Few can bear with equanimity the change 
from a suit of uproarious tweeds toa clerical collar and wide-brimmed 
hat, from the voice that once cried aloud for soda water to the decent 
tones of a proper pulpit delivery. At Cambridge he sits under Mr. 
Nicholas, whom he knew at college as a sort of Lord of Misrule, and 
has a poor opinion of the sermon. He finds in the pulpit of a City 
church ‘ my old schoolfellow Elborough, a simple rogue, and yet I 
find him preaching a very good sermon and in as right a parson-like 
manner as I have heard anybody.’ 

Before we consider the sermons to which Pepys listened, we may 
with advantage recall the conditions of them. As an official of the 
Admiralty, he had his place in St. Olave’s, Hart Street. Early in 
his career we find him ‘demanding a pew’ from the churchwardens, 
who built for him a sort of chamber in the South gallery approached 
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by a staircase from without. In this abominable place of distinction 
in a house where all are equal he passed a great many hours to 
greater or less advantage. St. Olave’s lies now with London pressing 
upon it from every side. Then it could breathe. Green trees and 
pleasant fields were its neighbours; the sunshine came in freely 
where now the huddle of high walls bars it out. It is easy to 
picture one of those drowsy summer days which so often seem 
reflected in the diarist’s description of his Sundays: the sleepy still- 
ness: the soothing hum of Mr. Mills’s voice: the restless children, 
writhing on their benches: the placid congregation : the long psalm 
during which the rattle of money is heard as the sexton carries 
round his box: the sunbeams streaming through the open windows: 
and creeping along the walls, bringing out of their gloom the brasses 
of bygone worthies, the later memorials of London Aldermen and 
the Florentine Capponus, and the effigies of James Dean, his wife 
and ten daughters all lifting up praying hands. 

Sometimes the rector preaches—sometimes his reader or a 
lecturer. The reader was an inferior kind of curate, often serving 
two churches. It was his duty to read the service, that portion of 
the prayer and praise of the Sanctuary which in some circles is still 
known as ‘the preliminaries,’ retiring at the supreme moment to 
give place to the orator who had reserved his energies for the pulpit. 
Pepys refers only once to a sermon of the reader, describing it as 
‘boyish and young,’ but seems to have been diverted when this assis- 
tant priest ‘could not find the place in the Service Book for church- 
ing women, but was fain to change withthe clerk.’ This functionary, 
too, was destined to furnish amusement by a performance which his 
successors have often repeated—‘ mighty sport to hear the clerk sing 
out of tune.’ 

As for the lecturer, Pepys derived little comfort from him. ‘A 
dull sermon of our young lecturer, too bad.’ ‘Our lecturer made a 
silly, sorry sermon.’ In many places parishioners of Calvinistic 
beliefs who were opposed to the teaching of the regular incumbent 
had been permitted, in defiance of constituted authority, to nominate 
to a lectureship and maintain any one whose teaching was more in 
accordance with their own views. And with such a cuckoo in the 
nest, one can imagine the sparrows had rather a bad time of it. 

Once a year the sexton of St. Olave’s went his round of tax gather- 
ing. ‘Before sermon there was a long Psalm and half another sung 
while the sexton gathered what the Church would give him for the 
last year.’ Pepys seems to have disliked the publicity of this 
collection, for he mentions his own five-shilling contribution in a 
way which indicates he would have preferred the secretive alms-bag 
of our day to the open plate of his own. Another source of 
annoyance lay in the impromptu orisons before and after the 
sermon. In the lieutenant’s cabin of the Nazeby man-of-war, we 
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find him disputing with the naval chaplain—‘ the parson for and I 
against extemporary prayers.’ This contention was justified on. at 
least one occasion when ‘a vain fellow with a periwigg preached, and 
chaplain (as by his prayer appeared) to the Earle of Carlisle.’ 

As in other churches, so in St. Olave’s, we find the comfortable 
habit of wearing the hat during service still in vogue. So common 
was this custom, so unintentional in its irreverence, that Pepys is 
genuinely surprised at the displeasure of ‘a simple fellow who 
preached against wearing of hats in church ;’ ‘ but,’ adds Pepys, ‘I 
slept part of the sermon, till latter prayer and blessing’ This was 
a solace which seems seldom to have been denied him. Time and 
again we find the rigours of the sermon melting away in a dream of 
fair women. 

His slumbers bring us to an important consideration in regard to 
his criticisms. It is manifest that at times he is wanting in fairness 
of judgment, that the opinions which he commits to paper are often 
hasty and unconsidered. After the custom, not unknown in our own 
day, he came to church not so much to be edified as to criticise: he 
‘ suffered the word of exhortation’ im a sense never intended by St. 
Paul, or gave to it only a languid, imperfect hearing. Moreover the 
motives which brought him into the sacred precincts of God’s House 
were sometimes of the unworthiest. The curiosity which led him 
with a truly Athenian spirit into several churches in the course of a 
morning may be dismissed, but what shall we say for the frame of 
mind which brought him to matins during the intervals of an assig- 
nation where ‘ much against my will stayed out the whole church in 
pain’ (it was so crowded he could not get out) ‘ whilst she expected 
me at home’? Or of his visit to Clerkenwell Church ‘only to see 
the two fayre Botelers ’—or to St. Dunstan’s, where he heard ‘ an able 
sermon of the minister of the place’ and at the same time laboured 
to corrupt ‘a pretty, modest maid’ who stood by him? The fact is 
the majority of his destructive criticisms belong to the period in 
which his own life was at its lewdest. For several years his morals 
were thoroughly undermined, and no man’s religion survives his 
morals, Of 171 sermons to which he had listened, or through 
which he slept, ninety fail to merit his approval. The thermometer 
of his opinion ranges from ‘ poor,’ ‘simple,’ ‘ indifferent,’ ‘ tedious,’ 
to the point below zero which ‘like a fool,’ ‘impertinent,’ ‘full of 
nonsense,’ ‘ nothing worth hearing ’ may be supposed to indicate. 

But inquiry reveals the interesting fact that the afternoon 
sermon is often the delinquent. So normal are the slumbers of 
Pepys, one might suppose he came to church with the single inten- 
tion of snatching an hour’s repose from all earthly and heavenly 
cares, mistaking his capacious pew for a four-poster, and his clergy- 
man (especially the robustious Scot ‘to whose voice I am never to‘be 
reconciled ’) for a theological Macbeth who murders sleep. He must 
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be acquitted, however, of a deliberate surrender to an infirmity 

which has assailed most people—an infirmity due rather to the 

weakness of the flesh than to the perversity of the spirit. The after- 

noon is in many instances a time of weariness and dreariness, of dole- 

ful waste of effort on the part of the preacher, of repletion and 

suspended animation on the part of the congregation. Pepys’ bill of 
fare for his mid-day meal often supplies the key to his afternoon 

repose. More fortunate than that little Eutychus, the boy who 

‘ being asleep fell from his high seat to the ground, and got no hurt,’ 

the annalist slumbered in the safe recesses of his gallery pew. The 

rector may declaim his most eloquent periods, ‘ but I know not how, 

I slept most of the sermon :’ a stranger may ‘preach like a fool:’ - 
‘a simple, bawling, young Scot’ hold forth, or ‘a vain, pragmatical 

fellow preach a ridiculous, affected sermon:’ the storm still passes 

harmlessly over his head: not even the dead in the churchyard 

without could sleep deeper. 

Further extenuation may be found in the length of the sermon, 
to which there are frequent references. ‘A Presbyterian made a 
sad and long sermon which vexed me, ‘a stranger preached a dry 
and long tedious sermon.’ When it is remembered that the Puritan 
sermons knew no criterion of length save the hour-glass, and that 
the minister was judged to be wanting in zeal and devotion who 
should not keep going for sixty minutes at least, it will be confessed 
that Pepys had some excuse for his annoyance. The sermons he 
evidently preferred were, ‘like music, sweetest in the close.’ He 
complains that at Whitehall ‘little Dr. Duport of Cambridge made 
a most flat, dead sermon, both for matter and manner of delivery, 
and very long beyond his hour, which made it worse.’ Yet Barrow 
preached on one occasion for three and a half hours, whilst Burnet 
was invited by his delighted hearers to reverse his glass, and 
continue until its sands had again slipped through their course. 

He disliked, as we have seen, the extemporary prayers of the 
Puritans, nevertheless he discovers a liking for their more uncon- 
ventional and spontaneons speech in the pulpit. In an examination 
of writings by representative Churchmen and Dissenters he is 
inclined to award the palm to the latter on the ground that 
‘ordinary capacities are more taken with cloak and laymen’s preach- 
ing than that of the gown.’ Yet never has the pulpit eloquence of 
the Church stood so high as in the Caroline era. It was the age 
which gave birth to the golden sentences of Jeremy Taylor, the 
profound thought and high ethical tone of Isaac Barrow, the mordant 
wit and home truths driven home in a business-like manner of 
Robert South, the close reasoning of Tillotson, the impassioned 
oratory and splendid imagery of Stillingfleet. If there. were a 
danger on the part of the famous ecclesiastics of that day it was, 
perhaps, to regard their sermons less as a Divine message, which it 
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is a matter of life or death to refuse, than as human compositions. 
They seemed to behold them, one may imagine, in all the majesty of 
sheepskin and vellum rather than in the lives of their contemporaries. 
As authors they were too voluminous, not waiting beside the waters 
for the Angel of Inspiration to come down and trouble them, but 
taking a dip every day on principle, often without benefit. If these 
holy and gifted men failed to touch the masses of their countrymen, 
the reason is not far to seek. 

Pedantry was still appreciated, and scraps of the learned 
languages, the hall-mark of a cultured divine as opposed to the 
illiterate tub-thumper, found a place in most pulpit utterances. 
Pepys delights to prick the bubble of this affectation. ‘Our navy 
chaplain preached a sad sermon, full of nonsense and false Latin.’ 
At Chatham he heard another ‘ poor sermon, with a good deal of 
false Latin in it.’ 

Politics pressed upon the people in the earlier days of the Diary, 
and imparted their own heated atmosphere to the pulpit. There 
came a time when people complained that, instead of a peaceful 
sermon, the quiet seeker after righteousness was in danger of having 
‘a political pamphlet thrust down his throat, labelled with a pious 
text from Scripture.’ But in the reign of the second Charles this 
was the kind of thing that church-goers expected and welcomed. 
Mr. Mills made ‘a most excellent sermon,’ or ‘a very good and 
pungent sermon’ on the evils of the Protectorate, and Dr. Pierce 
‘with much natural eloquence preached against the Papists,’ with 
the approval of at least one of their hearers. At Whitehall Dr. 
Creighton ‘railed bitterly against John Calvin, and his brood the 
Presbyterians, and against the present term now in use of “ tender 
consciences.” He ripped up Hugh Peters (calling him an execrable 
skellum),’ and this diatribe is recorded as ‘a most admirable, learned, 
honest, and severe sermon, yet comicall.’ 

Something must be forgiven Dr. Creighton, whose sermons seem 
ever tottering on the verge of laughter or Billingsgate, for his 
courage in charging King Charles to the face with his sins. The 
sycophancy of previous reigns had left its trail behind it. Burnet, 
we know, was guilty of gross servility ; his sermons at Court seem 
to have been simply one stream of oily accommodating doctrine 
flowing gently in the direction of the select pews. Pepys tells ‘ how 
the Bishop of Chichester preached before the King, and made a 
great, flattering sermon.’ Smaller men than these fawned with 
their superiors. In the country, when the Secretary to the 
Admiralty and his friends made their appearance in church, the 
parson began the service with: ‘Right Worshipful and dearly 
beloved.’ 


But there was no want of courage in many in high places. 
Bishop Ken, ‘the little black man’ of King Charles, was so 
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notoriously given to plain speech that the King was wont to say: 
‘I must go and hear Ken tell me of my faults.’ In the year of 
the Great Fire Stillingfleet made a very noble protest before the 
mocking Court at Whitehall on the words ‘Fools make a mock 
of sin,’ whilst Pepys was impressed with the daring of a Canon of 
Christ Church who preached ‘a very honest sermon’ in which 
‘among other things he did much insist upon the sin of adultery, 
which methought might touch the King.’ Bishop Morley on a 
Christmas Day denounced the excesses of those about his Majesty 
in ‘ playes and gaming,’ ‘ upon which it was worth observing how far 
they are from taking the reprehensions of a bishop seriously, that 
they all laughed in the chapel when he reflected on their ill actions 
and courses.’ Pepys condemns this ill-conditioned merriment, but 
he shows himself ready to resent any preaching which treads upon 
his own toes. Parsimonious, he is willing to be taxed with any 
number of sins in the gross, but not with this one in particular. 
Hence the entry, when liberality is the topic: ‘An Oxford man 
gave us a most impertinent sermon upon “Cast your bread on the 
waters.”’ As the heads of a great War Department, ‘Sir William 
Batten and I very much angry with the parson,’ an Irish doctor 
who preached ‘a most tedious, unreasonable and impertinent sermon. 
His text was: “Scatter them, O Lord, that delight in war.”’ 
Some sermons, however, touching his own favourite infirmity, leave 
him unmoved. ‘Mr. Mills made an excellent sermon in the 
morning against drunkenness as ever I heard in my life.’ Was ever 
comment more true to the disposition of human nature? A few 
days previously he had bewailed himself in the Diary as ‘so foxed 
with drink’ that he dared not ‘face his domestics at the customary 
evening prayer, whilst aching heads and nauseating excesses are 
common in his record. 

The rector of St. Olave’s, of whom frequent mention is made, 
affords us a very excellent illustration of the gradual way in which 
many of the new clergy emancipated themselves from high Calvinistic 
doctrines. Put in his place not improbably by Cromwell's Triers, 
he retained, for some years at least, the distinctive attitude of the 
Puritan in his teaching. ‘To church where Mr. Mills made an 
unnecessary sermon upon original sin, neither understood by himself 
nor the people.’ This topic was quite in keeping with the severity 
of the Puritan times, and with that preaching which was almost 
invariably concerned with the burden of the Lord. It lifted up its 
voice only to make the judgments of the Apocalypse start in almost 
visible procession before the eyes of its hearers: it raised its hand 
only to draw aside the curtain which shrouded the unknown future 
and reveal the dark grandeur of future retribution. It proclaimed the 
dogmas dedicated to despair, the reprobation and damnation which the 
pitiless thinking of the great Genevan held to be the necessary com- 
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plement of the doctrine of salvation. From this masterful logic of 
Calvin, which enslaved not alone the mind of his own century, but 
broke the hearts or destroyed the reason of thousands of men and 
women through succeeding generations, came the theology of Isaac 
Watts, and those hymns which have done more to turn the home of 
childhood into a house of tears, and bring terror to little innocent 
souls, than any other writing in the English language. In the recoil 
from Roman extravagance and superstition Puritanism, with all 
those fine qualities which have entered like particles of iron into the 
life-blood of England, had fallen into a singularly arrogant attitude 
of its own. It had bound the truth of God, and even Omnipotence 
itself, in the fetters of syllogism, and revealed them not so much by 
the lamp of love as by torches kindled at the nether pit. At first 
Mr. Mills remains the Presbyterian and Puritan—he preaches pre- 
destination, and other tenets of the Calvinistic faith. Pepys describes 
‘a lazy simple sermon’ of his ‘upon the devil’s having no right to 
anything in the world.’ Truly if the devil could have been terrified 
by phrases, the Puritan ministry alone would have put him to flight. 
The tone of menace and foreboding is apparent in many of the 
writings of Howe and Baxter and other of the finest spirits: of the 
age: we turn over page after page, looking in vain for the tender 
strain which is the most moving and effective element in the Gospel. 
The number of the beast was then, as now, a matter of the deepest 
interest to many, and we hear of Pepys’ study of a ‘ Discourse of the 
number 666.’ But he arrives at no conclusion whether or not the 
end of all things was at hand. He says of the argument ‘ whether it 
be right or wrong, (it) is mighty ingenious.’ This is pretty much 
the criticism passed by the world on later predictions—those of 
Bengel to take effect in 1836—and the catastrophes—still delayed— 
announced by Dr. Cumming. 

Pepys was often out of town on a Sunday. ‘Wherever le went, 
he appears to have followed his custom of putting in an appearance 
at church. 

But, however far a-field he may be, he cannot escape the 
discourses which deal with the Divine decree, human inability to 
aid in its own salvation, and other of the painful problems against 
which the thoughtful people of the seventeenth century were 
bruising their hearts. 

As we have recoiled from such theology (already beginning to 
telax its hold upon deeper thinkers even on the Puritan side), so we 
have receded from the idea of the sermon’s paramount importance. 
The days are happily passing away when it can be considered the 
principal service, and the prayers and praises of the congregation a 
mere preface. It is said—have we not heard it with these ears ?— 
that the public still demands some sort of a preachment, that being 
dismissed without this usual sacrifice to the proprieties, it leaves 
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behind it traces of resentment in a neglected alms-bag, or an angry 
remonstrance. This indignation would be gratifying indeed were 
we not aware that the sermon chiefly in request is a luxury rather 
than a necessary. Its very popularity shows its tendency to fall 
into disrepute. What people want is not such instruction as will 
build up their most holy faith, but sermonettes touching in a brisk 
and airy fashion on passing topics and making little demand either 
on thought or on devotion. 

Forgetful of the fact that it takes a week to think out what 
takes only a few minutes to say, they insist upon two sermons on 
a Sunday. Their demand is unreasonable. They may have twenty 
minutes of painful platitudes; verbiage which slays its slain three — 
times and drags them nine times round the city walls; poverty of 
teaching eked out with the gramophone and dissolving views ; 
curious cases of parallel inspiration in which the preacher and some 
standard author are mentally and verbally in accord; they may 
have all these, and many other varieties of how not to do it, but not 
two good sermons. 

Some day it will be understood that the preacher, like the 
musician and artist, belongs to a distinct order. He, too, is born, 
not made. If the divine afflatus has been denied him, nothing can 
supply it. That the average parson should be thrillingly eloquent 
twice a week is not to be expected, but can he always be thoughtful 
and interesting and sensible in his talk ? 

‘Dull’ is the epithet with which the annalist damned many of 
the pulpit exercises of his time; if he were alive, he would still be 
using it. To ask from the man with no natural gift for preaching, 
driven from point to point in a constant round of engagements, 
harassed by domestic cares and the anxieties financial and moral of 
his work, with little time for meditation and study at his disposal, 
to ask from such a man two sermons on a Sunday, as well as 
addresses of one kind or another during the week, is to repeat the 
Egyptian tyranny of the tale of bricks. The want of preaching 
capacity has been recognised by the laity in immemorial gibes— 
from the conceit of Ben Jonson, ‘two lips wagging, and never a wise 
word,’ to the lamentation of the late Augustus Hare, that it was 
a terrible penalty to pay for one’s religion to hear it worried and 
tangled by the person to whom ‘ one would never dream of listening 
in ordinary conversation for a quarter of an hour.’ Yet, in spite of 
all that is implied in such criticisms, and the increasing tendency to 
go out of church before the clergyman enters the pulpit, people 
still insist on two sermons, and look upon themselves as defrauded if 
they be omitted. 

We venture to predict that in the future there will be fewer 
sermons. First of all, the deacon newly ordained to his office will 
be more severely restricted in what is commercially known as his 
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‘output.’ Unnecessary burdens will no longer be laid on his own 
strength—and his hearers will be spared deliverances that are often 
callow and unweighed. Pepys complains of the performances of 
‘a confident young coxcomb,’ and ‘of a young man who had never 
preached before.’ Nothing perhaps is more irritating to churchgoers 
than the sight of young men fresh from the universities, placed in a 
pulpit to lecture their elders about emotions they have themselves 
never felt, and upon spiritual experiences of which they are as 
ignorant as that well-known metaphorical personage, the babe 
unborn. 

Nor will necessity be placed on the ordinary clergy to preach as 
often as they do now. ‘Brilliant flashes of silence’ will be as much 
appreciated in them as in Lord Macaulay. Services, especially in 
the afternoon, will be held to be complete, without one word of 
exhortation. After all, the crown of their ministry does not lie in 
the attractiveness of their speech, but in ‘ the holiness and usefulness 
of their lives.’ They may not be shepherds like Tityrus, warbling on 
his pipe beneath the spreading beech tree, but they can be the true 
‘pastor in parochia,’ caring for the bodies of their flocks as well as 
their souls, visiting the sick and sorrowful, gathering the little ones 
of the Church around them, dispensing the Holy Sacraments, making 
themselves the friends and helpers of unhappy men and women, 
and entering into every phase of the life of which they are the centre. 
It is enough if they live on week-days the Gospel of which they may 
be no eloquent expounders on the Sunday. Already the Church is 
regaining some of her lost ground, not because she is renewing the 
traditions of splendid preachers, but because she is restoring the ideal 
of the parish priest. 

It happens, not infrequently, that a vicar or curate has no time 
for original sermons. Why should he be debarred from using 
publicly the writings of the Church’s greatest divines? These exist 
at present only to nourish the student or to while away the solitary 
hours of the recluse. It is true that, generally speaking, people 
would rather hear a poor, imperfect word from a living tongue, than 
the noblest eloquence of a book ; but it is possible that the use from 
time to time of those monuments of piety and learning<which belong 
to the past would not only be a source of relief to the clergy, but 
of the highest advantage to those who have to listen to them. 
Against a loose or indiscriminate selection the bishops could guard 
by a collection of theological writings set forth under their own 
authority. 

Finally, we hold that a Preaching Order should be restored to 
the Church. The race of the great preachers is dead: the sermons 
of the ordinary cleric still miss their mark as in the day when Pepys 
set down his impressions of them. But history may repeat itself. 
When devotion was at its lowest in England, the coming of the 
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Friars was a signal for a re-kindling of religion. The spiritual 
inertia and deadness of the times gave birth to them: the 
hurry and abounding vitality of our own century are like to do 
the same by us. Our parishes need to be visited by the men with 
whom preaching is not a profession deliberately chosen so much as 
a summons which may not be resisted—men with the Divine fervour 
and gifts of utterance. We need the prophets and the sons of the 
prophets, those who without fear or favour shall speak because the 
inspiration rings within their hearts and stirs their tongues to 
willing utterances. Fitted for their task by natural endowments, 
by retirement, by prayer and meditation, they will fan the cold 
embers of spiritual life in many a parish into a glowing flame, - 
inspiring the lay members of the Church with their ‘ winged words’ 
—and lifting the ministers and stewards of God’s mysteries out of 
ever-deepening ruts of formal routine and stated duties into the 
purer, fresher atmosphere of their sacred calling. 

It is sometimes contended that preaching has fallen so greatly 
into decay that never again will it recover its hold upon the heart 
and conscience of those who meet together for worship. We are not 
of this mind. The signs of the times are not really discouraging. 
The man with a message and the power to utter it still finds no 
lack of hearers. Amid the diversity of topics at the recent Church 
Congress it was the subject of sermons which secured the most 
crowded meeting. Moreover, the measure of criticism is not 
necessarily the touchstone of truth. Pepys girded at the men of 
God around him, and sprinkled his uncomplimentary epithets with 
unsparing hand, yet he lived in what is admitted by general consent 
to be the golden age of Anglican theology. That he derived more 
good from what he heard in church than he was willing to allow 
may be seen from one of the few eulogies his book contains: ‘To 
my joy find Mr. Frampton in the pulpit: and I think the best 
sermon, for goodness and oratory, without affectation or study, that 
ever I heard in my life. The truth is, he preaches the most like an 
Apostle than ever I heard man: and it was much the best time that 
ever|I spent in my lifeat church.’ The age of Bishop Frampton has 
gone for ever; the eloquence of that incomparable brotherhood to 
which he belonged is mute. But with the renewal of zeal and 
devotion, with a better use of the means at her disposal, there is 
room for hope that the Church may be raised to a position of power 
and authority far higher than she held when Samuel Pepys confided 
to his journal his ‘frank impressions of the parsons and preachings of 
his day. 

D. WALLACE DUTHIE. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 


THE first act of the Royal Academy after its foundation in 1768 was 
the establishment of a ‘ well-regulated School or Academy of Design 
for the use of Students in the Arts, which had been put forward 
in the memorial addressed to George the Third by the seceding 
members of the Incorporated Society of Artists as one of the two 
primary reasons for the creation of a ‘ Society for promoting the Arts 
of Design.’ The other reason was an ‘Annual Exhibition, open for 
all artists of distinguished merit,’ the profit arising from which 
would, it was thought, pay all the expenses of the school, and even 
leave something over for charity—an expectation which has been 
amply fulfilled. 

Of the twenty-seven clauses in the ‘ Instrument’ which defined 
the constitution and government of the Academy, signed by George 
the Third on the 10th of December, 1768, no fewer than eleven refer 
to the schools. At the first two meetings of the members held on 
the 14th and 17th of December, the various officers—keeper, visitors, 
and professors—who were to have charge of the instruction and 
discipline in the schools were elected; and the first subjects taken 
into consideration by the Council or Executive body were by-laws 
for their regulation and arrangements for their early opening. Little 
time was lost over these preliminaries, and on the 2nd of January, 1769, 
the schools were opened in a house in Pall Mall, a little eastward of 
the site now occupied by the United Service Club. It was on 
this occasion that Sir Joshua Reynolds delivered the first of his 
‘ Discourses,’ termed in the vote of thanks afterwards passed to him 
by the members ‘ an ingenious, useful, and elegant speech.’ 

Many previous efforts had been made, beginning in the reign of 
Charles the First, to establish an art school, but they all sooner or 
later fell through, owing chiefly to lack of means. That these means 
could be supplied by charging for admission to an exhibition of 
pictures was first suggested by the crowds that flocked to the Found- 
ling Hospital to see the works which Hogarth and some other artists 
had presented for the adornment of its walls. The idea thus started 
was soon given practical effect to, and the financial success attending 
the exhibitions started in 1760 by the Society of Artists furnished 
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the memorialists who approached George the Third with a scheme 
for the establishment of an Academy with good grounds for believ- 
ing that they had solved the problem of how to find funds for the 
support of an art school. It must not be forgotten that the in- 
tention was to provide everything free of cost to the student; no 
fees of any kind were to be charged. And this intention has been 
carried out and always strictly adhered to. 

The schools as first constituted consisted of an ‘antique’ or 
‘plaister academy’ and an ‘ academy of living models.’ Instruction 
in the former was given by the keeper, in the latter by the ‘ visitors,’ 
of whom nine were to be elected annually from among the Academi- 
cians, ‘ painters of history, able sculptors, or other persons properly 
qualified.’ Each visitor was to attend one month in the year by 
rotation, ‘to set the figures, to examine the performances of the 
students, to advise and instruct them, to endeavour to form their 
taste, and turn their attention towards that branch of the arts for 
which they shall seem to have the aptest disposition.’ Here was the 
keynote of the method of instruction, maintained in its essential 
principles down to the present day, viz. to give students the 
opportunity of profiting by the instruction and example not of one 
able artist, but of many. The aim, as has been well said, was to 
encourage individuality, not to promote uniformity. The first 
keeper was G. M. Moser, the first visitors A. Carlini, C. Catton, 
G. B. Cipriani, N. Dance, F. Hayman, P. Toms, B. West, R. Wilson, 
F. Zuccarelli. 

The tests for admission were the presentation of a drawing, or 
model, from a plaster cast, to the keeper, who, if satisfied with this 
proof of the candidate’s proficiency, allowed him to make a drawing, 
or model, from a cast in the Academy; this was submitted to the 
Council, and on their approval the candidate was admitted as a 
student, and drew from the antique till such time as he was thought 
fitted to draw from the living model. 

The period of studentship was fixed at six years. Three gold and 
nine silver medals were given, alsoa travelling studentship of 601. for 
three years open to gold medal students. Sixty-seven students were 
admitted in the first year, among them being John Bacon, Thomas 
Banks, Richard Cosway, John Flaxman, and Francis Wheatley. 

In 1771 George the Third gave the Academy rooms in his 
palace of Somerset House, and the schools and offices were trans- 
ferred there, the exhibition being still held in Pall Mall. When 
his Majesty soon afterwards surrendered the building to the Govern- 
ment, he stipulated that a part of the new building which Chambers 
was to erect should be appropriated to the Academy, and in 1780 
it took possession of its apartments in New Somerset House, which 
included a large exhibition room at the top of the building. Here 
the Academy remained for fifty-seven years. During this period 
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many chauges were made in the rules and regulations. The term of 
studentship was in 1792 increased to seven years, and in 1800 to 
ten years, with the privilege of renewal from year to year on certain 
conditions. In 1815 a school of painting was instituted, with 
visitors on the same principle as in the life school, and a curator 
appointed to take charge of it The value of the travelling student- 
ship had been increased from 60/. to 100/., then to 130/., and in 
1832 to 160/., and many additions made to the prize list. All these 
ehanges had raised the average yearly cost of the schools from under 
1000/., at which they started, to over 20007. The tests for admission 
remained much the same, but the probationer, as he was now called, 
after passing the first test, was allowed three months for doing his 
drawing or model in the schools, and had also to make some 
anatomical drawings before becoming a student. Subsequent 
admission to the life school also carried with it permission to draw 
m the newly established painting school. 

Among those who had taken advantage of this gratuitous edu- 
cation during this period are to be found the names of Northcote, 
Stothard, Lawrence, Hoppner, Moreland, Shee, Flaxman, Turner, 
Soane, Callcott, Haydon, Linnell, Wilkie, Mulready, Hilton, Leslie, 
Etty, Constable, Eastlake, Edwin Landseer, Boxall, Maclise, and Foley. 

In 1837 the Academy moved to Trafalgar Square and took 
possession of that portion of the new building erected there for the 
National Gallery which had been allotted to it in exchange for the 
apartments it vacated at Somerset House. Among the names of 
students admitted just at this time are those of J. C. Hook, W. P. 
Frith, and J. E. Millais. Here the Academy remained for thirty- 
two years. The term of studentship was in 1853 reduced to seven 
years, students who obtained medals being granted the privilege of 
life studentship ; curators were appointed in the antique school and 
the life school, and more money prizes and medals were given, 
including a travelling studentship of 160/. for architects. The 
mode of gaining admission remained much the same as before. 
As the result of these and other changes in the direction of in- 
ereased efficiency the yearly average cost was raised to 30001. 

Female students were first admitted in 1860. Their admission 
was brought about in a curious way. All candidates had to fill up 
a printed form giving their name, age, residence, &c. One of these, 
either by accident or design, had only the initials of the Christian 
name given. The drawings submitted were passed as satisfactory, 
and ‘A. L. Herford’ duly informed of the fact. On the appearance 
ef the candidate it was revealed that ‘A. L.’ stood for Anne Laura. 
The then keeper, Charles Landseer, aghast at such an apparition in 
precincts hitherto sacred to the male sex, referred the matter to the 
Council, but as there was no law against the admission of female 
students, though it is believed that many members at the time 
wished there had been such a law, the innovation was allowed to 
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pass, the Council contenting themselves with a resolution recom- 
mending the ‘ young women students’ (the particular one in question 
was twenty-nine) to the care of the housekeeper, and requesting the 
keeper to ‘see that the strictest: propriety be observed in the antique 
school,’ to which their studies were to be confined. 

In 1863 the Academy was sat upon by a Royal Commission, which 
asked 5142 questions of a variety of people. Some of the Academy’s 
critics are fond of resorting to the answers given to many of those 
questions for sticks wherewith to belabour it, but an impartial one 
must admit that the evidence on which they chiefly rely was in 
most cases that of persons who had their own, to them sufficient, 
reasons for disliking the Academy, or of faddists. The commissioners 
themselves were not misled by this class of evidence, and their 
report was a moderate and on the whole a sensible document, only 
disfigured by a few fantastic recommendations which no pro- 
fessional artist could consider as either practical or practicable. 

Three years after the report of this Commission, in which the 
opinion was expressed that ‘the Royal Academy have no legal, but 
that they have a moral, right to apartments at the public expense,’ a 
bargain was concluded by which the Government handed over to the 
Academy old Burlington House and a portion of the garden behind 
it, and the Academy undertook to erect out of its own funds all the 
necessary additional buildings. These were begun in 1867, and 
completed in 1869, when the schools and the exhibition were both 
transferred to the new quarters. One important benefit which 
resulted from this increased accommodation was that the students 
were able to work uninterruptedly throughout the year, with the 
exception of two months’ vacation, in rooms specially constructed 
and used for no other purpose, instead of, as had been the case both 
at Somerset House and Trafalgar Square, having their studies 
wholly or partially interrupted by the exhibitions, which were held 
in the same rooms as the schools. 

The changes that followed on this expansion were considerable. 
A preliminary school of painting was established, in which the 
students were taught the purely technical details of painting before 
being allowed to paint from the living model. An evening school 
of architecture was instituted with a special teacher, the architectural 
students after their admission having hitherto been merely obliged 
to attend the lectures and frequent the library, and visitors were 
elected to serve in it as in the other schools. Many improvements 
were introduced into the internal conduct and discipline of the 
schools, and numerous alterations and additions made in the prizes, 
among them being the Turner gold medal for landscape, and the 
reduction of the time allowed to the travelling student to two 
years. One important change made in 1868, which should have 
been mentioned before, was that associates were made eligible to 
serve as visitors. 
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Soon after Lord Leighton became president, a special committee 
was appointed which, after a long and careful inquiry, drew up a 
revised set of regulations which contained many new and important 
changes. The period of studentship was reduced to six years and 
divided into two terms of three years each, the second term being 
gained only after a qualifying examination to test the progress made 
by the student during the first. Life studentships were abolished. 
A separate school for students in sculpture was established, open in 
the evening, under the charge of a curator, in which modelling from 
the life was taught, visitors being elected for this as in the other 
schools. Also a class of modelling for architects with a special 
teacher. The alterations under the heading of ‘ Prizes and Medals’ 
were numerous and important. The travelling studentships in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture were attached to the gold 
medals and were all given every two years, the value being increased 
to 200/., but the tenure reduced to one year. An architectural 
travelling studentship for travel and study in England of 60/. for 
one year was also given in alternate years. A scholarship of 50. 
was added to the Turner gold medal. Encouragement to the study 
of mural painting was sought to be given by the institution of a 
prize of 40/. for a design for the decoration of a public building, 
with a further allowance of 200/. for carrying out the design if <f 
sufficient merit ; while to the study of drapery was allotted a prize of 
251. Drawings from the life were rewarded by 100J. in four prizes, 
and models from the life by 75/. in two prizes. In addition numerous 
smaller prizes and medals were given for different subjects of com- 
petition in painting, drawing, sculpture, and architecture. Besides 
these there were the Creswick prize of 30/. for a landscape in oil, the 
proceeds of a legacy left for the purpose by Miss Creswick, the sister 
of Thomas Creswick, R.A.; the Armitage prizes of 30/. and 10/. for 
a monochrome sketch in oil for a design for a figure picture, the gift 
of Edward Armitage, R.A.; and scholarships of 40/. awarded half- 
yearly to the students in painting and sculpture who pass the best 
examination for entering the second term of studentship, derived 
from the munificent bequest of 10,0001. left to the Academy for the 
purpose of founding prizes in the schools by Charles Landseer, R.A., 
who had held the office of keeper for twenty-three years. All these 
ehanges, which came into effect in 1881, raised the annual cost of the 
schools to from 50001. to 6000/. They were also found to necessitate 
many alterations and additions to the school buildings, which were 
carried out and ccmpleted in 1885 at a cost of over 8000I. 

Matters, however, were not allowed to rest here, and in 1889, 
soon after the appointment of the late Mr. Calderon as keeper, some 
very important modifications of the rules were introduced. Foremost 
among them was a limitation of the age at which students were to 
be admitted. This was fixed at twenty-three years, though it was 
afterwards extended in the case of students in sculpture and archi- 
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tecture to twenty-five years. Then the test for admission was no 
longer to be one of bona fides or verification, but of merit. Hitherto 
the candidates admitted as probationers had been allowed two or 
three months in the schools to do drawings similar to those which 
had gained them probationership, and the two sets were then com- 
pared. Now they were, after admission as probationers, to attend in 
the schools for from ten days to a fortnight and undergo a special 
examination. The second term of studentship was reduced to two 
years, making the total term five years. A day school of sculpture 
was instituted ; and students in painting, instead of being kept at 
first in the antique school, were allowed to study in that school and 
the preliminary painting school concurrently. Some of the existing - 
prizes were abolished and others substituted, and regulations were 
made for securing more regular and punctual attendance on the part 
of the students. 

The next few years saw no changes of any importance, but in 
1900 some members who, as visitors, had taken an active part in 
the teaching addressed a memorandum to the Council containing 
many suggestions for the amendment of the course of study. In 
their preamble they stated that they did ‘not approach the subject 
in any revolutionary spirit,’ being ‘ conscious that the system which 
has for so many generations educated artists of such individuality 
as have adorned the English school, has claims on our highest re- 
spect, and must be retained; and it is to perfect, or make better, 
the existing methods, and preserve all that tends for good, that has 
been one of the chief objects of our deliberations.’ They added that 
the conviction was ‘entertained by many deeply interested in the 
success of the schools of the Royal Academy of Arts, that the schools 
should more fittingly meet the requirements of those who wish to 
study art in England, and that they should maintain the prestige 
and repute as of a great University of Art.’ 

The suggestions, numerous, and some of them far reaching, 
made in this memorandum were carefully considered by the Council 
at several meetings in 1901, and at the beginning of 1902 they laid 
before the General Assembly the alterations in the existing laws 
which, based chiefly on the proposals contained in the memorandum, 
but also containing other matters, they considered desirable should 
be made, accompanied by an explanatory report. These alterations 
were debated at many meetings during 1902, and most of them had 
been practically accepted, when near the end of the discussion the 
startling suggestion was made that the proposed changes, though 
containing much that was commendable, did not touch the vital 
point in which reform was really wanted, this vital point being the 
abolition of all preliminary teaching in the schools. It was argued 
that though, when the Academy was founded, and for some hundred 
years or so afterwards, there was no other school in the United 
Kingdom in which a knowledge of drawing and painting could be 
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acquired, that had for some time been no longer the case, and there 
were now many art schools in the Metropolis and in every chief 
town in the kingdom in which the preliminary training of the art 
student was satisfactorily carried out. What the Academy therefore 
should do was to concentrate its efforts on developing the higher 
branches of art education, for which it had unrivalled advantages, 
inasmuch as it was the one school where, by the system of visitors, 
the art student was put in direct relation with the most eminent 
members of the profession for the purposes of the completion of his 
studies. At present much time and money were spent on students 
who would never go beyond, if they ever reached, mediocrity, and 
their presence in the schools only served to lower the standard of 
excellence which should prevail and to keep away those of greater 
ability. The logical result of this argument, if accepted, could only 
be the abolition of all preliminary teaching and the adoption of a 
higher standard for admission ; and this was resolved on, it being re- 
ferred to the Council to give effect to the decision, and to modify and 
adapt the laws in accordance with it, and with such of the changes 
which had already been decided on as were compatible with it. 

No time was lost in passing the new laws, which were assented 
to by the General Assembly, and came into effect on the reopening 
of the schools in October last year after the vacation. It will be 
sufficient to enumerate the chief points of the present system. 

The limit of age for admission has been abolished, but no 
student over twenty-eight years of age, when admitted, can compete 
for any of the prizes. The works required from a painter candidate 
are a drawing of an antique statue, a drawing of a figure from the 
life, a painting of a head from the life, and a design for a com- 
position ; from a sculptor candidate, a model of an antique statue, 
a model and a drawing of a figure from the life, and a model of a 
composition. The age and sex of candidates have to be stated, 
and the place at which they have studied, for the information of the 
Council, who are the examiners. Those who are successful in 
passing this test have then to attend at the Academy—the painters 
to do a painting of a head from the life in six days of three and a 
half hours each day, a drawing of a figure from the life in six 
evenings of two hours each evening, and a sketch of a design in one 
day of six hours from a subject set on the morning of the day; 
the sculptors a similar drawing in the same time, a model of a 
figure from the life in eleven days of three and a half hours each, 
and a model of a design under the same conditions as the painters. 
Both painters and sculptors have, in addition, to pass an examination 
in perspective and anatomy. To the two probationers, in painting 
and sculpture respectively, whose work is the best, is awarded a 
scholarship of 401. tenable for one year. 

The chosen ones have now three years before them in the schoo 
of painting, the school of drawing, and the school of sculpture, with 
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visitors ad hoc in all three schools, and the keeper in general super- 
intendence. In addition to these three special schools, there is a 
newly established school for all, that of design, ‘for the use of 
students practising composition, and for miscellaneous work of 
various kinds.’ Visitors are to give subjects for designs in this 
schcol and to examine and comment on them. It is also to be used 
for ‘lectures on landscape, and on animal painting, and for any 
other cognate purposes.’ At the end of three years those students 
who desire a further extension of their studentship for two years 
are required to submit to the Council certain works done during 
the previous three months. These include: for painters, a drawing 
and a painting from the life, a painted sketch for a design to fill 
a given architectural space, and the result of a year’s work in the 
school of design; for sculptors, a model and a drawing from the 
life, a model in low relief of a given subject to fill a given: 
architectural space, a sketch composition in the round, and the 
year’s work in the school of design. They must also have attended 
one course of the appointed lectures, and have passed an examination 
in those lectures. A scholarship of 40/. for one year is given to the 
students in painting and sculpture respectively who shall pass the 
best examination. Regular attendance in the schools, subject to. 
certain exemptions, is insisted on, systematic irregularity dis- 
qualifying the student for competing for any of the prizes. Some 
alterations have been made in the number and value of these prizes, 
but the fact in connection with them chiefly worthy of note is that 
all intending competitors for the gold medals and travelling 
studentships in painting and sculpture, and for the design for a 
mural decoration, have to submit to a preliminary examination 
before being allowed to compete. The admission of students to the 
school of architecture is, mutatis mutandis, on the same lines as 
those which govern the schools of painting and sculpture, stress- 
being laid especially on design; they must also pass a qualifying 
examination in the history of architecture. 

It is of course too early yet for any opinion to be pronounced. 
on the merits or demerits of this new departure. Experience in the 
working of the various changes can alone show wherein they succeed 
and wherein they fail. But whatever may prove to be the measure- 
of success or failure in this particular instance, the account here 
given of its schools, incomplete as it is, will perhaps serve to show 
to all unprejudiced persons that the Academy, now and in the past, 
has always striven to do its best for the art student both in its corpo- 
rate capacity and through the individual exertions of its members. 

The account does not pretend to be more than a dry recital of 
facts ; but at any rate they are facts, which is more than can be- 
said of some of the statements that have recently been made about. 
the Royal Academy. 

Frep. A. Eaton. 
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THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES 


ALTHOUGH many careers have been thrown open to women during the 
last half-century, and although the proportion of those pressing into 
clerical and office life is increasing, yet nursing remains one of the 
leading professions for educated women—whether regarded from the 
point of view of the numbers engaged in it, or from that of its suit- 
ability as a field for the exercise of their special gifts and capabilities. 

It is also unique in being perhaps the only profession unreservedly 
assigned to women—in which their pre-eminent fitness is not dis- 
puted, and in which they occupy all the higher positions. In every 
other line of life women either struggle in ineffectual competition 
with men or occupy the subordinate and less well-paid posts. 

The nursing profession has practically been created in our own 
day; it dates from after the Crimean War, when Miss Nightingale 
organised the first training school in St. Thomas’s Hospital. She 
herself, and Miss Agnes Jones, the pioneer of Poorhouse Nursing, had 
to find their training in the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses’ Home on the 
Rhine, where the care of the insane and the teaching of children 
alternated with attendance on the sick. The training organised by 
Miss Nightingale was more strictly professional in character, and 
lasted for one year, a period which has subsequently been extended 
to meet hospital necessities and the growing demands on nurses’ skill 
and knowledge, till to-day no fully trained nurse has had less than 
two years in a general hospital. 

Meanwhile the scope of the profession has enormously increased, 
and some of its latest developments, which bring it into direct contact 
with the homes of the people, have converted it into a potent instru- 
ment of social progress. Mr. Charles Booth states in his book on 
London that ‘it is almost true to say that wherever a nurse enters 
the standard of life is raised ;’ and he speaks of the advance in this 
direction as ‘ perhaps the best fruit of the past half-century.’ The 
public has not been behind the scientific inquirer in fully appreciating 
the value of district nursing, and there will soon be scarcely a country 
town or village without its Queen’s or parish nurse, while the quality 
of the services employed has been considerably raised through the 
impetus given to the movement by Queen Victoria, when she dedi- 
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cated her Jubilee Gift to the training of highly skilled nurses for the 
poor. Continuous efforts are being made to secure trained nurses for 
our poorhouses and workhouse infirmaries, Certain London schools 
now employ visiting nurses to inspect and attend ailing pupils, and it 
may be expected that the Scottish Report on the physical condition 
of children will lead to further employment of nurses in connection 
with our elementary schools. In other directions new spheres of 
usefulness are opening before them. The-imperialist wave has swept 
them into the service of the Empire, and newly formed societies have 
organised Nursing Associations for India, South Africa, and the 
Crown Colonies. While on the one hand, therefore, the sensitive- 
ness of the public to political and social questions is encouraging the 
development of nursing, we find, on the other, that the progress of 
scientific surgery and the increasing numbers of special treatments and 
curative processes are entailing fresh calls upon the profession and 
necessitating a rising standard of skill and knowledge. 

But though in so many ways this great profession is growing so 
rapidly and daily occupying a wider and more important field of 
work—though the typical nurse has evolved in our own day from 
the ‘Mrs. Gamp’ or religious deaconess to the highly trained and 
scientific sister of our large hospital wards ; yet on the other hand the 
profession is, as regards its internal organisation, in a state of chaos 
and confusion. It has no governing body; no standard of training ; 
no corporate existence. Every hospital—whatever its size and stand- 
ing—is a self-constituted training school. Each works as a separate 
unit, carries out its own theories of training, and confers its own certifi- 
cate. A woman who has been two years in a small cottage hospital, 
six months in a lying-in hospital, or some such specialised institu- 
tion, will emerge from it as legitimately a ‘nurse’ as a woman who 
to her three years in a general hospital has added experience in fever 
and obstetric wards, and passed through the courses of theoretical 
instruction in bacteriology, physiology, and sanitary science, which 
form part of the training in many of our large institutions. 

In these latter hospitals the period and character of the training 
are more or less assimilated; but even in their case the terms and 
conditions of service are very varied. Everything depends on the 
matron. She can curtail or lengthen the period of probation; she 
can so arrange the work that her nurses will pass successively through 
the medical, surgical, and other wards, gathering all kinds of experi- 
ence; or she may so legislate that her nurses will leave the hospital 
having seen but one department of work, and remain therefore practi- 
cally untrained in every other important direction. The certificate 
earned in either case will be of precisely the same value, will carr 
the same consideration, and entitle its recipient to the same remune- 
ration. As a result, the prizes of the profession are distributed 
haphazard among the fully trained and partially trained. Private 
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nursing institutions, from which the general public draw their nurses, 
are staffed with nurses of every kind and degree of training, the one 
point of similarity being reserved for the fees they demand. 

This state of matters is not only unfair to the nurses themselves, 
but unfair to the public. The latter have no means of judging of the 
quality of the article supplied to them. They generally accept the 
uniform and the appellation of ‘ Nurse’ or ‘ Sister’ as proof positive 
of the fitness of the individual for the duties undertaken, and they 
cheerfully pay down their 2/. 2s. a week in blissful ignorance of 
the fact that the nurse they have called in for a typhoid case has 
never seen or attended a single fever patient. During the late war, 
when the supply of Army Nurses and their reserves had become 
exhausted and a call came for volunteers, the absence of a register and 
the impossibility of discriminating between the qualifications of 
applicants was a serious handicap, and resulted in the employment of 
many partially trained nurses, to the exclusion of those who were 
equally willing and more efficient. 

From another point of view the employing public may be con- 
sidered to suffer injury, for, thanks to there being no stimulus in the 
shape of hope of promotion and financial reward for those who have 
striven hard to acquire the highest professional skill, the average 
standard is lower than it would be otherwise, and even the best 
trained nurses are apt to be stunted in mind and character for want 
of that wider outlook and those diversified interests which come from 
an all-round well-balanced training, based on a good secondary educa- 
tion. This aspect of the question acquires special importance through 
the peculiar conditions of a nurse’s life, which bring her profession- 
ally into close and intimate contact with those she serves, thus enabling 
her to exert an influence on the home-life, and even on the character 
of her patients. And though this by-product of nursing is more 
apparent in the homes of the poor, it is a constant accompaniment of 
a nurse’s work, whether carried on in a private house, hospital, or 
workhouse. In few other walks of life is the worthiness as well as 
the fitness of the individual so professionally important, and yet it is 
the one calling without a recognised standard of capacity, and without 
the means of enforcing discipline. 

The legal and medical professions can, through their Councils, 
insist on a certain level of attainment, and they have the power of 
enacting disciplinary measures. Neither lawyers, doctors, chartered 
accountants, nor chemists and druggists can enter the fold except 
by the legitimate door; once within they must accept and adopt the 
professional ethics of their order. 

Nurses alone are perfectly irresponsible to any authority, their 
professional skill is vouched for by no recognised certificate, and 
though the scope of their influence for good or ill is far greater than 
that of any medical attendant, there is no Council behind them to 
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safeguard the interests of the public, and no fear of professional 
shipwreck to deter them from unprofessional conduct. 

But this state of affairs, if unfair to the public, is equally injurious 
to the prospects of a fully trained nurse, whose career is hampered 
by a competition founded on the absence of all tests which the public 
can understand, and who must therefore compete in the same market, 
for the same remuneration, with nurses who have had a minimum 
of training and experience. These difficulties are increased by the 
existence in the public mind of a vague impression that a good nurse 
is ‘born and not made,’ and that the former being cheaper has 
decidedly the advantage. This general impression makes it easy for 
nursing institutions to put an inferior article on the market, and 
greatly facilitates the competition of the untrained, while it also 
leads local committees and county associations to employ a growing 
number of six months’ trained nurses, a tendency which culminated 
lately in the attempt of the Local Government Board to create an 
order of so-called ‘ qualified nurses’ to staff our workhouses, who 
were to earn this comprehensive title by a year’s service in any kind 
of hospital. 

The object of registration, however, is not to hinder the employ- 
ment of such nurses—for there is ample room for the work of every 
grade of nurse, from the invaluable mother’s help to the fully trained 
and scientific sister—but merely to insist that it shall be made per- 
fectly clear that the former stand on a totally different professional 
footing from the fully trained and experienced nurse, and to make it 
impossible for them to compete on exactly the same terms with their 
better equipped sister. As it now stands, the moment the short 
engagement of a village nurse is ended she enters the ranks of the 
nursing profession, and becomes indistinguishable from every other 
type of nurse. 

Both types are needed in different spheres of work; but their 
departments should be clearly defined and easily distinguished. The 
one should not overlap the other, and employers should be able to 
select between the qualities of service offered them. 

This can only be secured by establishing a register for the fully 
trained nurses, and by according to those on the register a definite 
and distinguishing title. Such a register need not arrest the supply 
of a cheap order of home helps, capable of nursing chronic cases, 
while undertaking the household duties of their patients, but should 
rather tend to open up new spheres of usefulness for such women. 

Throughout the community there are cases which do not demand 
a very high order of nursing skill and experience, and for Queen’s 
nurses to undertake such cases, in addition to those of more serious 
illness, is to bring about a certain waste and misdirection of energy 
which a better sub-division of labour would obviate while tending to 
promote a more effectual occupation of the whole field of work. 
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The classification of nurses through the registration of the higher 
order would force the untrained or partially trained competitor out 
of the upper ranks of the profession, and in seeking an outlet for their 
energies they would form a different class of sick attendants, who 
would necessarily demand a lower remuneration for their services, 
and be available for all those innumerable cases of chronic disease or 
special infirmity in which the patient only asks to be made com- 
fortable and to be given a helping hand in the work of the house- 
hold. There is room outside the profession, and working perhaps in 
co-operation with it, for the good motherly ‘ knowledgeable ’ soul who 
can perform many humble but welcome offices in the sick room. But 
at a moment when the profession is confronted with such splendid 
opportunities of usefulness—when it is asked to co-operate in social 
work at home or in a political mission such as it undertook in the 
Concentration Camps of South Africa, when it is called upon to serve 
the Empire in distant colonies or with the armies in war time—it is 
not to the adjustment of work among its lower orders that we should 
look, but rather to the reinforcement of the higher ranks of the pro- 
fession with a strong type of educated and efficient woman capable 
of adequately responding to every call. And it is only by regulating 
competition, by hedging off the untrained, by legalising the position 
of the fully trained, that nursing will attract the university graduate 
and the well-educated daughter of the professional classes, who is 
now deterred from entering the nursing ranks because the special 
qualities and the superior education she can bring to it will receive 
no recognition, and avail her nothing in the open and unrestricted 
competition of the heterogeneous crowd of which the profession is 
composed. 

The trend of modern development in medicine and surgery has 
been to increase the importance of the nurse’s part, and to demand 
a closer co-operation between her and the physician or surgeon. As 
@ consequence the modern nurse needs a better trained intelligence 
and a quicker and more scientific appreciation of the value of 
symptoms. The struggle has grown keener between science and 
disease ; operations once unattempted are now every-day occurrences ; 
illnesses hitherto regarded as incurable are successfully combated ; 
unknown bacilli are hunted down and annihilated ; but in this hand- 
to-hand battle the day is often turned by the skill or want of skill of 
the nurse. As a community, therefore, we cannot afford to look 
with indifference on the disorganisation of the profession, and on its 
consequent inability to enlist the best available material. The public 
need the best, and if it can only be obtained through State registra- 
tion, we should co-operate with nurses in securing such a measure as 
will place the profession on a better and more stable foundation. 

No doubt, other professions have enforced registration, and have 
devised their own system of government, without reference to the 
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State ; but these are of older date ; their organisation has its roots in 
the past, and is the result of gradual growth, keeping pace with the 
progress and evolution of the profession itself. 

With nursing it is otherwise, and it is impossible to expect the 
same well-devised organisation in a calling which has sprung up in a 
day, and whose enormous expansion was not contemplated from the 
first. There are besides other inherent difficulties. It is a profession 
which consists practically entirely of women, few of whom have had 
any elaborate education or mental training, and, as might be expected, 
it exhibits tendencies and failings peculiar to a society formed entirely 
of one sex, all living the same life, occupied with the same interests, 
and prone, on account of the absorbing nature of their vocation, to 
isolate themselves from the larger world and all its more varied interests. 
The natural jealousies, inherent in such a society, are accentuated 
by the fact that there are no recognised heads to the profession, 
no special reason why one matron more than another should form 
part of a Nursing Council, whose edicts should be binding on the whole 
profession ; and added to these difficulties there is the fact that, though 
the working life of a nurse is short, it is extremely arduous, and there 
are few members of the profession who have the leisure or the energy 
to devote to the campaign that would be necessary to carry through 
a scheme of internal government. Therefore, if registration is to be 
obtained, it must come from without, and could only be successfully 
established through some system of State registration. The State 
has lately appointed a Central Midwifery Board whose duty it will 
be to lay down conditions of service and authorise a definite training 
for midwives. What is now required is a central Board which will 
do the same for the general body of nurses, and afterwards keep up 
a register of those who have complied with its regulations and passed 
its examinations. Nurses entered on this State register would be 
known as registered or certificated nurses, and their continuance on 
the roll would be a guarantee to the public of their professional 
efficiency and general fitness for employment. The Board would 
retain full power to enforce disciplinary measures when necessary, 
and to remove from the roll any nurse who had been proved guilty 
of unprofessional conduct. 

Incidentally the existence of such a central Board would benefit 
nurses at an early stage in their career, for it would insure their having 
a better all-round training, and would level up the conditions under 
which they serve in hospital through the supervision which the Board 
would naturally exercise over the training schools of the country. 
Over-work would tend to cease ; night-work would be better regulated ; 
time would be allotted to theoretical study, and one may hope that 
hospitals would no longer be able to supplement subscriptions by 
exacting undue and unprofessional labour from their nurses. The 
dissimilarity in training which now exists would disappear once the 
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Board had laid down their minimum scheme of training, and all nurses 
would have an equal opportunity of fitting themselves for general 
work, while ambitious souls would have a chance of ‘ going special ’ 
by adding certain branches of knowledge or specified courses of study 
to their regular training. This would be duly notified in the register, 
and thus a higher class of nurses would emerge, from whom the candi- 
dates for the matronships of hospitals would come to be selected. 
The intellectual level of nurses would be raised, for a central Board 
would almost certainly insist on a preliminary examination, show- 
ing that candidates possessed a good average secondary education, 
while, if the Board came to the conclusion that a preliminary train- 
ing in domestic economy, such as is now given by the London Hospital 
and the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, was necessary, they would pro- 
bably recognise the diploma of some central polytechnic or technical 
school, which would relieve individual hospitals of the expense of 
maintaining separate establishments for the same purpose. This 
course might also be adopted with regard to the theoretical instruc- 
tion now given in the larger hospitals, but which might equally well 
be arranged for at suitable centres. This would tend to economy 
and efficiency, while restraining wasteful competition between hos- 
pitals. 

In some of our colonies and in several States of America the 
principle of State registration has already been adopted; it is too 
soon yet to judge of the results, but it may be noted that in these 
States a very complete training for nurses has already been organised, 
which includes in some cases special university courses. 

The composition of the central Board would be a matter for dis- 
cussion, but it would necessarily include representatives of the medical 
profession and of the general public, as well as a larger proportion 
of nurses themselves. To such a Board must be relegated all ques- 
tions regarding the nature and scope of a nurse’s training, together 
with the solution of more technical questions, such as whether a 
short course in one department of nursing really fits an individual 
to undertake such work, or whether special training should only be 
given, as in the medical profession, to those who have previously 
acquired general experience. The Board would also have to settle 
the claims of the different types of hospitals and workhouse infirmaries 
to be accepted as training schools, and it would have to devise a 
scheme by which fever and similar special hospitals would contribute 
to the training of nurses without monopolising all their time or de- 
priving them of opportunities for more general training. 

The establishment of such a scheme would, no doubt, be difficult 
of attainment. As a nation we dislike organisation and any inter- 
ference with the natural course of things; we have not yet brought 
ourselves to accept the necessity for the organisation of our educa- 
‘tional system, and we have lately been supplied with painful evidence 
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of our national inability to enforce good administration even in our 
public departments. The registration of midwives was only won 
after a long struggle with the prejudices of a portion of the medical 
profession and the indifference of the public. To obtain the registra- 
tion of nurses the same battle will have to be fought, though on this 
occasion we may probably expect more sympathetic support from 
the medical profession ; for the object of this scheme is not to fit nurses 
to perform any of the duties of a doctor, but rather to make them 
more efficient subordinates, so that the forward strides now being 
made by medicine and surgery may not be hampered and retarded 
by want of skill and knowledge in those to whom the observation 
of illness, the enforcement of scientific cleanliness, and the super- - 
intendence of remedial processes are so largely entrusted. 


Heten Munro Fercuson. 


Vor. LV— No, 324. 
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RELIGIOUS APOLOGETICS 


THERE is an old saying about ‘slaying the slain.’ 

It was scarcely worth while to expend so many pages of clever 
argument and so many quotations from bishops and others to prove 
that the standpoint in theology (as in all departments of thought) 
is not the same in England now as it was sixty years ago. How 
can it be? Every succeeding generation presents to itself its 
thoughts about things invisible with a different environment, as the 
waves of advancing knowledge overtake one another. We are not 
at the end of the process yet. After all, if that which is essential 
and vital remains, the environment matters not very much. Indeed 
it is gain, if, as is the law in the evolution of things, the standpoint 
shifts continually more and more from the innocent wonderment of 
childhood to a more intelligent appreciation. The able disputant 
about religious apologetics in these pages’ proves easily enough 
that the authority of Paley and Butler is not what it was in their 
own period. Has he shown, or does he wish to show, that Christianity 
is therefore exploded ? 

Let me in passing observe that it would be, to say the least, a 
rather hasty way of generalising to class Butler with Paley as an 
‘Old Bailey advocate’ for Christianity. Butler’s reasoning is built 
too much on ‘natural religion,’ which is certainly an imseeure 
foundation, although not so regarded by Butler’s opponents, the 
Deists. Still, with this limitation, Butler’s is quite another kind of 
argument than Paley’s way of putting the Apostles into the witness- 
box and cross-examining them, in order to extract the trath from 
their lips. Perhaps there is rather too much of the ‘Old Bailey 
advocacy’ in the peremptory demand for eyewitness of the Resurrec- 
tion and the Incarnation. 

The truth, that is what every honest thinker wants to find. 
But there are two meanings of the word, and it is of importance 
not to confuse them nor to put the lower before the higher. I am 
not speaking of the subjective meaning of the word, which is what 
we call ‘sincerity,’ but of truth objective so far as man can grasp it. 
There is truth concrete, and there is truth ideal. We want Plato 


1 Walter R. Cassells—October 1908. 
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again among us, to remind us which of these two aspects of truth is 
to take precedence.? The mere archzologist will probably say, Give 
me facts, figures, names. Those with a deeper insight and a wider 
survey of man and his capacities know that the truths which 
transcend others are not ponderable nor measurable, nor can be 
tested by the fallacious, treacherous experience of the senses. Try 
to ascertain precisely what took place on any occasion, in private 
life or public, and even from trustworthy witnesses you get state- 
ments conflicting one with another. But the fundamental laws of 
right and wrong have a general, if not a universal, consent, which 
even a Pyrrhonist cannot put aside as of no account. To know the 
exact distance of our planet from the sun is like the answer to an’ 
amusing riddle. To know that it is worse to cheat than to be 
cheated is a step onward in the growth of a race or of an individual. 
Unless the controversies about religion start from ethical principles, 
they are merely ‘ beating the air.’ 

Before taking for granted that ‘miracles are discredited’ and 
that the ‘supernatural’ must be ruled out of court, it is well to 
define what is meant by these terms. Probably there are very few 
educated persons now who regard an alleged ‘miracle’ as an 
arbitrary interruption of a law of nature. The word itself tells its 
own story; it is something wonderful. The same phenomenon which 
nowadays is clearly explained by physical causes may be a wonder, 
a sign, a portent to men in other ages or in other countries. It 
served its purpose if it startled the careless and fixed their attention 
on what might otherwise have been disregarded. So far as a 
‘miracle’ is the outcome of an extraordinary combination and 
adjustment of ordinary forees—as when in an emergency the east 
wind drives back the waters—it is objectively as well as subjectively 
a miracle, for to effect this combination and adjustment is beyond the 
power of man. But obviously the thing is quite as truly ‘ miracle’ 
if at the time and in given circumstances it seems inexplicable, 
although it shall be resolved into the operation of natural laws as 
physical science moves on. 

In this sense it would be rash to say that miracles are ‘ dis- 
credited,’ or to prophesy that they ever will be. ‘ Wonders never 
cease.’ The horizon recedes as science advances. That the miracle 
no longer holds so prominent a place in the thoughts of believers in 
Christianity as in patristic, medieval, post-Reformation periods—is 
a truism. When a missionary lands on a far-away island, hitherto 
unvisited by Europeans, the fact that he comes across the ocean in a 
ship commands the reverence of savages. He seems miraculous, and 
they are predisposed to hear him. But this is only the preface to 
the book. What he has to tell them must appeal to the conscience, 
which responds, however faintly, in everyone to such an appeal. So 

2 Those who prefer it can read Plato now in Jowett’s translation. 
x¥2 
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it is, so it has been in the history of the world. It is the Message 
itself that concerns mankind. The credentials of the messenger are 
merely prefatory. 

An intelligent Christian accepts what is incomprehensible to 
him in Christianity because he has ethical reasons for giving 
credence to Christ, for trusting Him. He does not base his faith in 
Christ on miracles alleged of Him, though these may have helped 
to gain a hearing for the Gospel in the first promulgation ‘of it. 
Satisfied reasonably of the trustworthiness of the Person who claims 
his allegiance, he is content to take on trust what he cannot explain. 
He believes in Christ’s miracles, because he believes in Him. 

The real question then is, Are the moral credentials of the 
Christ adequate? Do they justify the surrender of self to Him? 
By this test Christianity must stand or fall. This is a question 
which modern criticism even of the New Testament does not touch. 
The personality of Jesus is unique. It cannot have been invented. 
‘Liinventeur en serait plus étonnant que le héros.’ Whatever 
uncertainty there may be as to the names and dates of the writers or 
compilers of the several narratives, whatever inaccuracies may be 
detected in this or that paragraph, the ethical character of the 
Teacher and of His teaching stands above these minutie. Of none 
else in the world’s history could it be truly predicated, ‘He hath 
done nothing amiss,’ ‘He hath done all things well,’ ‘ No man ever 
spake like this Man.’ 

The objection, that we have only a portion, a fragment of His 
life, is hardly to be considered. As Owen or Cuvier could construct 
the extinct mammal from the foot only, or the thigh, so from what 
has been preserved in the record of Christ it is easy to see the rest. 
Indeed, the silence of the life preparatory to the ministry and the 
self-effacement in Nazareth, some thirty years, are more eloquent 
than words. Had He come into the world to assert Himself, it 
might have been otherwise. He came to save. 

The old objection is repeated against the incidents of the swine 
in Decapolis and the barren fig-tree. The old answer might suffice, 
that those two incidents stand alone; that, as destructive, they are 
the notable exceptions to the law of beneficence exemplified in the 
dealings of Christ, and that by their very contrast they serve to 
emphasise the love which manifested itself on other occasions. It 
might be enough to leave these incidents unexplained and inexplic- 
able on the ground that the confidence placed in the Christ (for 
valid reasons) is strong enough to justify so doing. In the case of a 
friend, who has proved himself in other ways worthy of our fidelity, 
we are not alarmed even though some things in his conduct seem 
inexplicable. ‘The misgiving is outweighed and stilled by other 
prevailing considerations. But, surely, to those who realise what sin 
is, there is no need to go far in search of an explanation of this 
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apparent severity. In both Gadara and Bethany there is, for those 
who care to see it, an object-lesson, more telling than language, of 
the awfulness of submission to evil. 

This it is which underlies all questions of the credibility of 
Christianity. Leave this out, and the Gospel is not, cannot claim to 
be, what the word denotes ; the ‘ good tidings ’ are not worth having, 
the whole narrative is a tissue of impossibilities. But if anyone 
knows the need for forgiveness, if anyone hungers and thirsts to be 
set free from the tyranny of evil, then the appearance on earth 
of a ‘Son of Man’ altogether sinless who comes to rescue man from 
an evil power too strong for him unaided, is the master-key to pro- 
blems of life otherwise insoluble ; and if His presence on earth brings 
with it much that is to finite capacity incomprehensible, this is the 
inevitable accompaniment and sequence of His coming. The self- 
sacrificing life and death of Christ, the unselfish lives and deaths of 
those who really surrender their wills to Him, are practical evidence 
for the marvels of Bethlehem, of the empty Tomb, and of Mount 
Olivet. 

Of course it is easy to cite other instances of high ethical 
teaching and, what is more, of high practice from other lives. 
The conscience of mankind, sometimes feebly remonstrating, some- 
times upbraiding boldly, is for ever making its protest for right 
against wrong, ever aspiring upwards, a flame that cannot be kept 
down. But sin is selfishness, and the perfect unalloyed unselfishness 
of the Christ in life as in teaching is a thing different from the self- 
annihilation of Buddha or the self-elaboration for self’s sake of the 
philosophy which culminates in the lofty ethics of M. Aurelius. 
Let it once be realised that self-seeking, however dressed up in almost 
countless disguises, is the essential quality of sin, and that self- 
sacrifice for others’ sake is the training of man for his most complete 
development, and the enigma of life is solved. The pain and 
suffering on earth which seem superficially irreconcilable with a 
just and kind providence are the probation for perfection. , 

Nor is it only within the four corners of the New Testament that 
this moral testimony supports the claim of the Christ to be the 
‘Son of God made man.’ The subsequent influence of Christianity 
on the world, what it has done and does in every age, in every land, 
must be counted in. Prescription by itself is nothing: it may be 
cited for any and every abuse; even the permanency in the world of 
Christianity, its endurance through all the vicissitudes of time, in 
spite, too, of monstrous inconsistencies in those who have professed it, 
cannot be insisted on as irrefragable. But the practical fruit of 
Christianity in the lives, however sparse, of those who have embraced 
it, really is an argument which cannot be resisted, so lung as the 
antagonism is recognised between vice and virtue. Such a career as 
that of Saul of Tarsus is an evidence in itself for the truth of the 
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Gospel. What drew him over to the side of Christ from the front 
rank of opponents was the very motive which is the root of all real 
Christianity, a longing for perfect holiness in a world, to say the 
best, of a very mixed character. Men and women like Xavier and 
Elizabeth Fry, books like the Imitatio, the Christian Year, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, will be, to the end of time, impregnable against 
eavillings, however ingenious, about the precise accuracy of the sacred 
records. Can any other teacher (I quote one® of the profoundest 
thinkers of any age) say ‘Come unto Me and I will give you rest’? 
The inherent power of Christianity to raise the fallen is the greatest 
wonder in the world. ‘Faith is not an assent to a proposition, but 
trust in a Person.’ 
I. GREGORY SMITH. 
* Augustine of Hippo. 





FREE TRADE AND BRITISH SHIPPING 


In the consideration of the great fiscal problem which now absorbs 
the attention of the whole country, there is no side of the controversy . 
deserving of more serious thought than British shipping. We must 
clearly keep before us the fact that, as a nation, we cannot afford to 
neglect or injure this great industry, all important to us in time of 
peace, and vital to our security in times of emergency. When we 
remember that, year by year, we are relying more and more upon 
foreign countries for our food supplies, that we receive about two- 
thirds of our wheat from outside our own Empire, and that the 
supply of grain stored in the United Kingdom is only sufficient to 
feed our vast population for some six or eight weeks, then it is at 
once apparent to what an extent we are dependent, for our very 
existence, upon our mercantile marine. 

The evidence given before the Select Committee on Steamship 
Subsidies clearly proves that British shipping is very seriously 
handicapped in competition with foreign shipping, and a summary 
of this evidence provides matter for most serious reflection. It will 
be necessary in the course of this article to give prominence to some 
of the grievances complained of by British shipowners, to consider 
whether these disabilities may be removed by a change in our 
fiscal policy, and, finally, whether Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of 
preferential trading with the Colonies is likely to prove beneficial 
or detrimental to British shipping. 

Up to the present, our shipping owes its unique position to the 
continuous and untiring efforts of those engaged in the industry : it 
has received very little government support, and, in fact, it is freely 
contended that our shipping has been hampered by legislation. 
Ship-owners grumble at what they are pleased to call the ‘ grand- 
motherly interference of the Board of Trade,’ both as regards the 
loading and equipment of their vessels. 

These restrictions, however, have been principally enforced for 
the protection of life and property in what is undoubtedly one of the 
most dangerous of our national industries, and it is quite a moot- 
point whether British shipping has been subjected to a greater 
degree of government interference than other British industries of a 
dangerous character, for it is patent to all that legislation during 
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the last two generations has invariably been exercised in the 
direction of improving the condition of labour, as regards the terms 
and hours of employment, precautions against accident, compen- 
sation, &c., and consequently to. generally raise the standard of life 
among our working classes. These restrictions, imposed by Parlia- 
ment, add to the cost of working, and are especially felt in times 
of severe depression, such as has unfortunately now overtaken this 
important branch of industry. 

In considering this question, it is of supreme importance to 
remember that foreign shipping, which now competes so severely 
with our own, is not restricted in this precautionary manner, but on 
the contrary is vastly assisted by direct and indirect subsidies, 
exemptions, assistance by State railways, smaller registered tonnage, 
&c. In short, foreign governments offer every conceivable induce- 
ment to foster their shipping, with results now so clearly evident, 
and which are causing much uneasiness to those who have their 
capital locked up in our mercantile marine. 

The Report of the Subsidies Committee states : 

That the granting of shipping subsidies, at considerable pecuniary cost, by 
foreign governments, has favoured the development of competition against 
British ship-owners and trade upon the principal routes of ocean communication, 
and has assisted in the transfer from British to Continental ports of some 
branches of foreign and colonial trade ; but that, notwithstanding the fostering 
effects of subsidies upon foreign competition, British steam shipping and trade 


have in the main held their own, and wnder fair conditions are able to matn- 
tain the maritime supremacy of this country. 


Under fair conditions the enterprise of the British ship-owner 
may be safely relied upon, but the conditions now met with in 
competition with the foreigner are not fair. Abuses have grown 
and continue to grow, in spite of protests repeatedly made by ship- 
owners to our Government. Our insular free trade has been an 
encouragement for our foreign rivals to strike a blow at our maritime 
supremacy, and it is doubtful if it is even now fully realised to what 
extent our shipping trade suffers through the continuance of this 
one-sided policy. 

It is impossible to minimise the splendid position our shipping 
still holds in comparison with that of foreign nations, or to detract 
in the least from the credit due to the British ship-owner: to make 
a just comparison, it is necessary to compare our shipping with the 
combined tonnage of the world; comparison with any single nation 
would be ridiculous, but it must be remembered that it is with the 
whole world that we have to compete, and it is because we have the 
huge estimated amount of 120,000,000/. invested in ordinary cargo 
trading steamers alone, plus the capital in liners and sailing ships, 
that ship-owners and ship-managers should devote special attention 
to this very important side of a great question. 
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How have the protests put forward by ship-owners been received 
by different British governments? How much attention has been 
attached to their legitimate grievances? Sir Robert Giffen told 
the Subsidy Committee that when he was at the Board of Trade, and 
ship-owners complained about foreign subsidies, it was always possible 
to say to those who complained, ‘See what a prosperous industry 
you have as a whole, and how rapidly it is expanding,’ or, in other 
words, they were always able to assure our ship-owners that there was 
no danger from foreign competition by pointing out the prepon- 
derance of British trade, the prosperity of the industry and its 
continued extension. But in dealing with national trade it is not 
always safe to shield ourselves behind a mass of statistics. Our 
policy in approaching this question is not to rely upon our achieve- 
ments in the past, or even our present favourable position, but to 
look to the future and to take serious note of what is being done 
by our foreign competitors. When Sir Robert Giffen was at the 
Board of Trade he evidently did not consider that subsidies to 
foreign ships would seriously affect the prosperity of our own. What 
are his views to-day ? 


My opinion [says Sir Robert Giffen] is that during the last few years a very 
serious change has taken place in the relative circumstances of British shipping 
as compared with the shipping of other countries, especially France and Germany, 
so that now the question of foreign subsidies to their ships has become pressing, 
though I believe that it might not have been so pressing formerly. 


The question of subsidies granted by foreign governments is 
universally considered, and undoubtedly is, the most objectionable 
form of competition against which British shipping has to contend. 
Its effects have been especially disastrous to our sailing ship 
tonnage. With the advent of steam it was inevitable that this 
class of tonnage should decrease, but there are certain long-distance 
trades where sailing vessels can still successfully compete against 
steam, and will doubtless continue to do so for an indefinite period. 
The position of British sailing ships in these trades is at present 
deplorable, owing principally to the operation of the subsidies 
granted by France. 

During the six years from 1896 to 1901 inclusive, British 
sailing ships sold to foreign nations numbered no less than 1,205, of 
a gross register of 610,290 tons; the’ latest figures for 1903 show 
that whereas there have been added to the British register only 33,650 
tons of sailing-ship tonnage, during the same period about 110,000 
tons have been removed. Lord Brassey has recently stated that our 
sailing-ship tonnage has decreased from 2,200,000 tons in 1894 to 
1,400,000 tons in 1901, and concurrently the French sailing-ship 
fleet has increased from 235,504 tons in 1895 to 415,029 tons 
in 1902. 
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The object of foreign subsidies is of course apparent. Jealous of 
the preponderance of British shipping (upon which they have largely 
to rely for the carriage of their merchandise), foreign nations naturally 
wish to create and encourage their own mercantile marines, with a 
view of diverting to themselves trade at present held by Great 
Britain ; and, in addition, France is offering every inducement in the 
way of bounties to further the operations of her shipbuilding 
industry. 

The decrease in our sailing-ship tonnage gives ground for anxiety, 
as it is of vital importance to every nation which possesses a large and 
increasing navy to retain a sufficient number of sailing ships as a 
means of providing a training-ground for reserves of seamen in case 
of national danger. Lord Brassey, recognising the importance of 
this policy, suggests that our Government should subsidise sailing 
vessels under our flag on certain conditions, in the same manner 
that France has already subsidised her sailing ships. 

Can we be surprised that the French fleet has increased so 
rapidly, concurrently with an enormous decrease in the same class 
of British tonnage, in view of the fact that France offers a subsidy 
of lfr. 70c. (equal to about 1s. 44d.) per gross ton per thousand 
miles navigated? To show to what an extent French subsidised 
sailing ships participate under the bounty system, Mr. R. W. 
Leyland, in giving evidence before the Select Committee on Steam- 
ship Subsidies, stated that under the law of 1893 the total bounty 
that the French sailing-ship owners will receive in 1904 will be 
740,289/., and to illustrate the actual working of the system he 
gave the following examples: 

Taking a French ship from London to Melbourne, of 2350 gross 
register: from London to Melbourne is 12,000 miles, and she would 
make 1938/. 15s. From Melbourne to San Francisco, which is a 
common voyage, via Newcastle, the distance is 6990 miles, and she 
would there make on the mileage an additional 1129/7. 6s. 5d. 
Then from San Francisco home to the United Kingdom or Con- 
tinent, a distance of 13,500 miles, she would make on her mileage a 
further 21817. 1s. 10d., or a gross total on that round of 52491. 3s. 3d. 
This is for a small vessel of 2350 tons gross register. 

Can we be surprised at the outcry of our sailing-ship owners who 
have to struggle against these adverse influences? What possible 
opportunity has the Britisher of a fair return upon capital invested, 
when a remunerative freight is practically unobtainable, owing to the 
cutting of rates by heavily subsidised vessels, whose main object 
is to sail the longest possible distances, upon which depends the 
amount of bounty earned? Clearly the question of the fluctuation 
of the freight markets, all important to the British ship-owner, 
becomes of secondary importance to a vessel enjoying such a sub- 
stantial subsidy, and it is idle to expect British owners to invest 
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further capital in sailing-ship tonnage; the natural outcome can 
only be the extinction of this important branch of our shipping 
industry. 

Now let me briefly refer to the subsidies paid to steamship 
tonnage. In granting subsidies to our ships, the British Govern- 
ment has in view the importance of providing a regular, fast, and 
efficient postal service, and, with one or two exceptions, does not 
grant State aid to encourage general steamship lines in any 
particular direction, the exceptions being in favour of Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster & Co., on the West Indian service to Jamaica, and the 
subsidy recently granted under the arrangement with the Cunard 
Company. 

Foreign governments, on the other hand, adopt a much more 
extreme policy. 

France is paying nearly 2,000,000/. per annum in postal sub- 
sidies, construction and navigation bounties, with the result that 
she has increased her steam and sailing ship fleet from 1,094,752 
tons in 1895 to 1,622,016 tons in 1902, an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. 

The subsidies paid by Germany to her large general lines 
amount to 417,525. annually: these companies also benefit largely 
from the indirect forms of bounty granted by the German Govern- 
ment in the way of preferential railway rates on goods coming from 
inland German towns for shipment in the German liners. These 
preferential rates are a source of most serious competition to British 
trade, as they place the German export manufacturer in a position 
of great advantage. The fostering effect of German State aid is 
shown by the increase of the German steam fleet from 1,343,357 
tons in 1895 to 2,794,311 tons in 1902. 

Russia pays bounties to the extent of 365,000/. per annum, and 
in addition pays the Suez Canal dues on all her subsidised ships 
using that important waterway. Her mercantile marine has in- 
creased from 240,888 tons in 1895 to 578,343 tons in 1902. 

Austria contributes to her shipping to the extent of 318,988/. per 
annum, and she has more than doubled her mercantile marine in the 
short space of seven years. 

Italy is also increasing her fleet very considerably under the 
bounty system. 

Japan, following the lead of the Western nations, now pays 
considerable subsidies, and her tonnage is increasing rapidly. The 
following extract from the Subsidies Report is of great interest, 
as showing the lavish manner in which capital is expended in order 
to promote the shipping interests of our Eastern ally: 

In Japan, the system of subsidising has developed immensely, practically 


since 1897. The principal amounts authorised in 188 for particular services 
included 272 ,9597. to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha for the European Line, 66,7651. 
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to the same Company for the Seattle Line, and 103,5007. to the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha for the San Francisco Line. In addition to these, increasing annual 
sums are paid for construction and navigation bounties. In 1899 the total 
amount of subsidies was estimated at 584,696/. 

In 1900, further sums of 29,7981. for the Yangtse Line, and 59,2081. for 
certain lines to North China and Korea, were provided. In 1901 a subsidy of 
58,6607. was authorised for the Australian Line, and 18,2501. for the Bombay 
Line, and there are other large subsidies. The average subsidy paid per round 
voyage from Japan to London and back by the Japanese Government is stated 
to be about 10,0007. 


It may be taken as certain that the Americans will sanction sub- 
sidies in the near future: it will be remembered that a Bill actually 


passed the Senate in March 1902, but was thrown out by the House 
of Representutives. 


President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress on the 7th of 
December last, under the heading of the ‘Merchant Marine,’ 
recommends Congress to direct the Secretary for the Navy, the 
Postmaster-General, the Secretary of Commerce and Labour, as- 
sociated with such representation from the Senate and the House as 
Congress may designate, to serve as a Commission for the purpose of 
investigating and reporting to Congress at its next session what 
legislation is desirable or necessary for the development of the 
American merchant marine and American commerce, and incidentally 


of a national ocean mail service, of adequate auxiliary naval cruisers 
and naval reserves. 


Let us hope that if a Subsidy Bill is passed by the American 
Government, it will not be on the basis of the drastic and extra- 
ordinary terms of the two Bills which have just been introduced into 


the House of Representatives. One of these, the Sulzer Bill, 
provides 


(1) That a duty of 1-25 dollars (or 5s. 2d.) a ton on the gross admeasurement, 
in addition to the regular duty imposed on tonnage by law, shall be levied and 
collected from every vessel not of the United States that shall arrive with 
merchandise, passengers, or mails to be landed in the United States from a 
country, its colony, or possession to which the said vessel does not belong. 

(2) That a duty of 2 dollars (equal to about 8s. 8d.) a ton on the gross 
admeasurement, in addition to the regular duty imposed on tonnage by law, 
shall be levied and collected from every vessel not of the United States that 
shall arrive from one foreign country under engagement to load for another 
foreign country, or that shall effect such engagement after arrival, there being 
one or more vessels of American registry in port listed at the Custom House 
as ready to engage for the same or a similar voyage. 

(8) That rebates of tariff duties of from 5 to 10 per cent. shall be allowed 
on all goods imported into the United States from other countries where these 
goods are brought in by vessels flying the American flag. 

(4) That on all goods imported direct by vessels belonging to other countries 
than the country of origin or the United States, there shall be an additional 


duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem, and on all such goods imported indirect an 
additional duty of 15 per cent. 
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It is clear that we may anticipate serious competition in the near 
future from American shipping for the world’s carrying trades, and the 
first attack will certainly be made upon the Atlantic trade with the 
help of the Morgan Combine, and it is reasonable to anticipate a 
determined bid for supremacy. Already, with their extremely liberal 
postal subsidies, the United States are indirectly subsidising some of 
their principal lines. 

How are these attacks to be met? Certainly not by formal 
protest, which is presently the only weapon open to our Government. 
Why do we allow subsidised foreign ships to participate in our 
coasting trade, our colonial and intercolonial trades, while the 
coasting trades of the United States, Russia, France, Germany, - 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, and other countries, are closed to our ships ? 
Russia does not allow British vessels even to carry cargoes between 
the Russian Baltic ports and the Russian Black Sea ports, or from 
Cronstadt to their far eastern port of Vladivostock. France 
prohibits the employment of English ships on her coasts, or even 
between France and Algeria. 

The United States reserves her coasting trade for vessels of her 
own nationality, and will not allow foreign tonnage to take a cargo 
round from New York to her Pacific ports, say to San Francisco. 
Trade between the United States and the Philippines will shortly be 
closed in the same manner. 

Our present generous policy must be of considerable advantage 
to foreign nations, and it is safe to conclude that here we have the 
medium for a bargain which may help to open those trades now 
closed to British ships, and may at the same time remove some of 
the disabilities under which our shipping is at present labouring. 
Foreign nations enjoy free access to our markets for their mer- 
chandise, and the privilege of trading their ships between not only 
our home ports, but the ports of our vast Empire; and they surely 
cannot complain if in return for these valuable concessions we ask 
them to reciprocate by throwing open the whole of their coasting 
trade, and also to agree, when carrying cargoes to or from ports in 
our Empire, to observe the same regulations, and be governed by 
the same conditions, as our own ships. 

Again, it is acommon cause of complaint in shipping circles that 
the foreigner, not having a compulsory load-line, has a distinct 
advantage over his British competitor. Nothing can be said against 
the regulations which compel vessels to be loaded in accordance 
with the dictates of safety in the interest of both life and property, 
but it is clear that the absence of this restriction in the case of 
foreigners handicaps our ships in competition. The Board of Trade 
has power to prohibit the sailing of foreign vessels from British 
ports when overloaded, but it is evident that unless a vessel is pro- 
vided with a load-line painted upon the side in the same manner as 
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British ships are marked, cases of overloading are bound to occur, as 
it is impossible for Board of Trade officials to detect by casual 
inspection other than flagrant cases of overloading. At night, again, 
the difficulty must be greatly aggravated. 

There is an example given of a vessel which under the British 
flag had a carrying capacity of 1825 tons. She was sold to the 
Germans, and under her new flag came to Liverpool carrying 2100 
tons, a difference of 275 tons over what she carried when subject to 
our Board of Trade regulations. 

The absence of a compulsory load-line is all in favour of the 
foreigner when brought into competition with British ships trading 
between foreign ports. 

When dealing with shipping matters, we are constantly reminded 
of the fact that we have more than doubled our shipping during the 
last thirty years; but it must not be forgotten that although Great 
Britain still holds 52 per cent. of the world’s steam tonnage, yet 
twelve years ago we had 62 per cent., having thus lost 10 per cent. 
in this short period, and the mercantile marines of our rivals, 
under protection, are steadily increasing, and of course corre- 
spondingly decreasing our lead. Again, if we credit the United 
States with the 850,000 tons of shipping at present flying our 
flag, but really under the control of that country, represented by 
the ships of the Morgan Combine, our position is still further 
prejudiced. 

An examination of the transfer of British steam tonnage to 
foreign flags during the six years from 1896 to 1902 will show that 
no less than 1483 vessels changed nationality, representing a gross 
register tonnage of 2,257,723 tons, and if to this figure be added the 
sailing-ship tonnage sold during the same period, we have a total 
turnover of 2,868,013 gross tons of shipping. 

What has been the effect of this enormous transfer of British 
ships to the foreigner? Naturally it has practically revolutionised 
our spheres of trade. Whereas our ships formerly preponderated in 
the short trades, as well asin the distant trades, now, having sold the 
fleets which were employed in short trades and replaced them with 
a larger class of steamer, we have practically abandoned the shorter 
trades in favour of the long-distance voyages. 

It has been the opinion that in times of severe depression the 
second-hand boats sold to the foreigners during the last few years 
would not be able to continue trading; this, however, is a fallacy, 
as we find that the transferred vessels do continue running, and 
they now control practically the whole of the short Mediterranean 
and Continental trades ; moreover, they live at freights which would 
spell ruin to the British shipowner. 

It is evident that, by disposing of such a large proportion of our 
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smaller ships to the foreigner, we have parted with the good-will of 
the shorter trades into the bargain. 

This doubtless will account for the great increase in the growth 
of foreign ships trading from our home ports. An analysis of the 
tonnage arriving at the five great coal ports in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire shows that for the year 1902, as compared with 
1897, there is a decrease of 13 per cent. in the number of British 
ships, representing a decrease of 9 per cent. in tonnage, while foreign 
vessels have increased 52 per cent. in number and 92 per cent. in 
tonnage. 

The figures for the port of Swansea are so startling that they 
deserve special notice. If we compare 1893 with 1903, we find that - 
2533 British ships cleared from that port in 1893 and 2578 in 1903, 
while foreign vessels have risen from 237 in 1893 to 817 in 1903, or 
an increase in the foreign tonnage for that period from 134,015 to 
557,800 tons. 

The figures for the port of Blyth during 1903 are also remarkable. 
The number of British steamers clearing from that port amounted 
to 877, while the foreign vessels totalled 1591. British sailing 
vessels numbered 93 and foreign sailing vessels 125. The total 
British tonnage works out at 632,705 tons, as compared with 
1,144,799 tons of foreign ships. 

To show the extent of the change in the character of British 
shipping, it is important to contrast the relative size of British- 
owned steam vessels with six or seven years ago. A glance at the 
following tables compiled from Lloyds’ Register for 1895 and 1903 
will illustrate my point. It will be seen that the tendency is all 
in favour of Jarger ships. We continue to increase the number of 
vessels over 3,000 tons gross register, while there is a heavy decrease 
in ships of smaller size. 
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Norway 
Sweden 
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Some ship-owners, who discuss the possible effects of preferential 
trading with the Colonies, dread the idea of a disturbance of trade ; 
but, as already pointed out, a transfer has actually taken place, for, 
having disposed of the smaller class of tonnage, English owners had 
to engage in more extended voyages with the vessels of much larger 
type which took its place, and these longer voyages have been found 
more profitable. 
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It is, therefore, to the interest of our large vessels to undertake 
the distant voyages, and if, by a system of preferential tariffs; we 
must look for our food supplies in the future to Canada, India, 
Australia, and our other Colonies, we are already equipped with the 
right type of vessel to transport their produce. 

A survey of the tonnage recently chartered to carry coal to the 
Far East shows that the ships are almost exclusively British, which 
is a clear indication that British owners are ready to engage upon 
voyages to the most distant parts of the world. 

The fact that we so largely control these long-distance trades 
is another reason why we should endeavour to come to terms with 
the foreigner now. The advantage Great Britain possesses with her 
vast proportion of the carrying trades of foreign countries enables 
our Government to demand a cessation of the measures adopted by 
our rivals with the direct object of injuring our commerce, but if we 
delay and allow our better-class steam tonnage to be crippled in the 
same manner that our sailing ships and small steam vessels have 
suffered, or even if we hesitate until foreign nations increase the 
size of their vessels (which doubtless they will do by force of 
example), and we are confronted with a still further improved foreign 
mercantile navy, the possibility of redressing our grievances becomes 
remote. 

An argument often used to combat a policy of retaliation is that 
the result would be counter retaliation. This contingency is however 
very improbable, as foreign nations are dependent to so large an 
extent upon our shipping for the carriage of their merchandise that 
even if reprisals were attempted they would probably be more injurious 
to our opponents than to ourselves. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Winston Churchill, dealing with the 
efforts of the Americans to capture the Atlantic trade, stated that 
the Morgan Combine had become a laughing-stock for Liverpool 
ship-owners. This Combine, which recently came into existence and 
bought up some of the Liverpool-owned Atlantic Lines, caused 
great alarm throughout the country at the prospect of the Atlantic 
trade falling into the hands of Americans. The danger was pointed 
out to our Government, which, departing from usual custom, came 
to the assistance of the Cunard Company. 

The Cunard Company has now undertaken to build two large 
steamers of higher speed than any vessels afloat. These two vessels 
are to cost about 2,500,000/., which money the Government lends at 
2? per cent. interest per annum for a period of twenty years, supple- 
mented by an annual subsidy of 150,000/. So decisive a step on 
the part of our Government has apparently stopped any further 
dealing by the Morgan Combine with English ship-owners, and 
affords a striking example of the beneficial effects of judicious 
retaliation. 
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If the British Government intimates an intention of dealing with 
the question of foreign subsidies in the same manner that it has 
dealt with the Sugar Bounties, there is no reason to doubt success. 
As we have levied a countervailing import duty upon bounty-fed 
sugar, so we should penalise all subsidised foreign vessels entering 
our ports, to an extent sufficient to neutralise the advantage which 
the subsidy affords them. 

Referring again for a moment to the possible transfer of trade 
' which would follow the imposition of preferential tariffs, there is no 
need for ship-owners to fear any divergence of trade ; our ships can 

‘follow commerce wherever it may gravitate. As an instance: in 
1891, the Russian Government prohibited the export of grain from © 
that country, with the result that the Argentine, which until then was 
of secondary importance as a grain-producing country, took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to develop its export with Europe, and it is 
now one of the largest centres of the grain trade, finding employ- 
ment for many of the larger class of English ships ; and it is quite 
reasonable to conclude that if by a preferential tariff our Colonies 
are given the opportunity, they will in like manner develop their 
grain production. In this connection, it may be of interest to 
mention that during the three days, the 30th and 31st of December 
and the Ist of January last, no less than forty-one steamers were 
chartered homewards from the River Plate, with a cargo capacity 
of 160,700 tons. It is also instructive to note that the prohi- 
bition of grain from Russia, instead of raising the price, as was 
generally anticipated in the United Kingdom, was followed by a fall 
in price. 

We are told upon the authority of experts that the time is not 
far distant when, owing to the great increase in their population, 
the Americans will not have at their disposal such large quantities 
of surplus grain. The United States sent us over 4,000,000 quarters 
less last year than in 1902. 

This decrease was made up by increased shipments from Canada, 
British India, Argentina, and Russia. The Daily Telegraph of the 
7th of January last, commenting upon the decrease in Americar 
shipments, says 


The points of interest are as to the ability of the Colonies to continue their 
large supplies. What Russia may do is always a matter of speculation, because 
political as well as economical considerations appear to influence her conduct 
in the matter. 


If, however, we give our Colonies a preferential tariff, their resources 

will be developed even more rapidly than in recent years. The 

contention that grain cannot be brought from our North Americar 

Colonies during the winter months is absurd. The following extract 

from a letter written by Mr. William Thomson, shipowner, of Dundee, 
Vor. LV—No. 324 Z 
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will be of general interest, and should remove the fallacy which has 
unfortunately been so freely circulated : 


I would, however, allude to one special point you raise, as it comes within 
the scope of my own knowledge. I refer to the bogey—it is nothing else—about 
America making a retaliatory transit duty on Canadian goods. This statement 
was, I think, first made by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, when he said that Canadian 
grain could not be shipped during the winter months except through United 
States ports, and that he was certain the United States would retaliate in the 
manner indicated. The facts are, however, that Canadian grain and other 
products are shipped the whole winter through from Halifax and St. John— 
more particularly the latter point—from both of which weekly steamers are run 
throughout the winter to at least Glasgow and Liverpool, with regular sailings 
in addition to Bristol and London. It is true that one part of the Canadian 
Pacific system, which carries a quantity of the stuff in question to St. John, 
does for a comparatively limited distance run through American territory, but 
on the other hand, the Canadian Pacific Company itself has a line of com- 
munication right through to St. John, New Brunswick, without running through 
American territory at all, and in addition the Intercolonial Railway from 
Quebec runs right through to Halifax and St. Jchn without touching the States. 
Further, the new Grand Trunk Pacific Bill, which was passed at Ottawa the 
other day, provides for another line to be constructed wholly through Canadian 
territory to Moncton, and thence to St. John or some other new port on the 
Canadian coast. 


The voyage to Canada is by no means short, but in case we were 


at war with a European Power, it would offer far less facilities for 
an enemy’s ships to capture our food supplies on the high seas than 
if our supplies of grain were coming from the south, say the River Plate. 
The voyage from the United Kingdom to the River Plate and home 
covers some 12,000 miles, and means for the ordinary tramp steamer 
about sixty days’ steaming. On this long voyage there is not a single 
British coaling station, so that our ships would be dependent for their 
renewals of supplies of bunker coals upon foreigners. If, as would be 
almost certain, coal was declared contraband of war, our troubles would 
be greatly accentuated. Our Admiralty would immediately have to 
face the difficulty of protecting our mercantile marine upon these 
extended routes, involving the withdrawal of a large number of 
ships from the fighting line. In any case, it is doubtful whether 
our transports could be adequately convoyed, as experts are of opinion 
that the difficulties of so doing, under modern conditions, would be 
practically insurmountable. We have seen the British army chasing 
a De Wet during the recent war in South Africa: we do not want 
our British fleet chasing De Wets upon the ocean. 

A few fast hostile cruisers, menacing our grain-carrying vessels 
upon their prolonged ocean routes, would work incalculable damage, 
and be the source of the utmost danger and anxiety. 

A policy of Tariff Reform which would reduce the importation of 
foreign manufactured goods would have none of the evils for shipping 
which are so freely predicted by those opposed to change. 
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If an import duty checks the flow of finished articles into this 
country, then we must import the raw material to furnish our manu- 
facturers with the wherewithal to make these commodities: this 
would increase to a very large extent the number of ships employed. 

It may be well to remind ship-owners, who find so much conso- 
lation in attacking the Board of Trade, that, however loud their 
protests, they will obtain no relief in this direction. Much as 
the lot of the sailor has improved since the introduction of the 
Plimsoll reforms, it is idle to suppose that the condition of seafaring 
life is such that ship-owners can look forward to a period of freedom 
from legislative interference: the very nature of their trade 
precludes any such conclusion. The British Government has 
imposed restrictions upon our shipping in spite of the protests of 
those engaged in the trade, and with full knowledge of the 
fact that similar legislation would not be imposed upon foreign 
shipping, and would therefore add to the burden of the British ship- 
owner. It is not unreasonable to suppose, however, that if a policy 
of retaliation is sanctioned by the people of Great Britain, shipping 
will be greatly benefited by the new power the Government will be 
able to wield in their efforts to place alien tonnage trading to and 
from ports in our Empire under the same regulations as our own. 
Surely, as the first maritime Power of the world, we will no longer 
submit to our supremacy being filched from us, not by the legitimate 
competition of our rivals, but by the organised policy of foreign 
governments. 


W. H. Renwick. 
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LAST MONTH 


I 


Ir seems desirable that I should preface my remarks this month by 
a few words respecting the changed conditions under which I shall 
write in these pages for the future. For several years past I have 
been honoured by the Editor of this Review with a commission to 
write a monthly survey of political events that should be as nearly 
impartial as was compatible with the fact that I myself, so far 
from being impartial, am an old and convinced member of the 
Liberal Party. I have done my best since 1899 to discharge this 
rather difficult mission faithfully, and have always made it my 
business to set forth, so far as I was able, both sides of the questions 
that have from time to time arisen in our public life. But now that 
the country is engaged in a political controversy of exceptional 
acuteness, which is being waged on all sides with increasing 
vehemence, it becomes much more difficult to preserve that attitude 
of impartial detachment which I have hitherto striven to maintain. 
In these circumstances, the Editor proposes to invite, in addition to 
myself, a convinced member of the political party opposed to my 
own to comment monthly upon current public affairs, and he has 
kindly released me from the attempt to write from a non-partisan 
point of view. 


The fairy who may be supposed to have presided over the 
entrance of Mr. Chamberlain into this world undoubtedly endowed 
him with many precious gifts, which have already carried him far 
in the race of life. But she unhappily denied to him that saving 
sense of humour which, valuable in any calling, is nowhere more 
needed than in statesmanship. If this had not been the case, the 
history of last month would not have furnished such amusing 
reading as it does to those who have not been captivated by the 
Birmingham politician’s new fiscal policy. We should hardly, for 
example, have witnessed the formation of a ‘Commission’ composed 
of a number of undoubtedly respectable gentlemen, not one of whom 
can, by any stretch of the imagination, be regarded as being in the 
front rank of our public men. Nor should we have seen this so- 
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called Commission opened with that pompous formality which has 
inspired our great political caricaturist with one of his happiest 
ideas. It was unlucky for Mr. Chamberlain that his committee of 
business men, who, with singular unanimity, happened—quite acci- 
dentally, we are assured—to share his views upon fiscal reform, 
‘should have been opened in so grandiose a fashion on the very day 
on which his new policy received the crushing blow of the Norwich 
election. Mr. Chamberlain’s robust and unfailing belief in himself 
will no doubt be proof against this, as it has been against many 
similar disasters ; but it is difficult to believe that there is nobody on 
his Commission who can perceive the rather farcical light in which 
that body has been placed. It met, witha great flourish of trumpets, 
to consider the details of a scheme by which, at some future date and 
under some Government not yet in existence, a general scheme of 
* protection’ for our commerce and industries is to be carried into 
effect. Nobody could have gathered from the manifesto delivered by 
Mr. Chamberlain at its first sitting that there was any doubt, in his 
mind, at least, that the country was about, by a popular vote, to cast 
aside the system of free trade to which it owes its present position at 
the head of the commerce of the world, and to adopt in its place a 
revival of the ancient fallacies of protection. It must surely have 
struck some, at least, among the Commissioners that the appearance 
in the newspapers, side by side with the manifesto of their illustrious 
chief, of the figures of the Norwich election made them all look more 
than slightly ridiculous. Norwich is not a city to which we should 
look in ordinary times for any definite pronouncement upon a great 
political question. Only once in the last eighteen years had it 
given a majority of Liberal votes; the majority then recorded (in 
1886) standing at the modest figure of 347. But in the election 
of the present month the Tory votes had fallen from 8100 (in 1895) 
to 6756, whilst the Liberal vote had grown from 7270 to 11,020, 
showing a clear majority of 4264 in favour of Liberalism. Such a 
turnover is rarely seen in any constituency. Nor was there any 
ground for doubt as to the question upon which this sweeping 
defeat was inflicted’on the Ministerial candidate. That gentleman 
‘stood avowedly as a protectionist. His two opponents were equally 
-clear and decided in their championship of free trade. Norwich, at 
least, it is evident, is not to be reckoned among those constituencies 
which have been captivated by the alluring eloquence which Mr. 
Chamberlain devotes to his propaganda on behalf of the food-tax. 
4)ne swallow, I need hardly say, does not make a summer, and 
though the Norwich election, coming at the particular moment at 
which it did, was extremely awkward for the new protectionists, it 
would hardly have possessed serious significance if it had stood alone. 
But it only emphasised the result of the contest earlier in the month 
in the Ashburton division of Devonshire, where the free trade 
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candidate, although a new man, comparatively unknown in the 
constituency, nearly doubled the majority of his predecessor, who was, 
by common consent, the most popular resident in the division. In 
Gateshead, too, the free trade candidate was returned with a larger 
majority than that of his predecessor, Sir William Allan. Nor 
is this all. In the eleven by-elections ending with Norwich which 
have taken place since Mr. Chamberlain began his present campaign, 
whilst there has been a decrease of 1 per cent. in the Ministerial vote, 
that of the Opposition has been increased by not far short of 50 per 
cent. These are figures the significance of which cannot be mis- 
understood. I said some months ago in these pages, when giving my 
reasons for refusing to believe that Mr. Chamberlain would succeed 
in his ill-starred enterprise, that the issue rested, after all, with the 
working classes of this country, and that there was no proof that the 
member for West Birmingham had captured their support. When 
we see that in eleven by-elections they have converted a Ministerial 
majority of 12,906 into a Liberal majority of 3660 few will care to 
contest the soundness of the view which I then expressed. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, is a man not only of brilliant ability 
as an electioneerer, but of high courage and immense resourceful- 
ness. I do not believe him to be one who is likely to be terrified 
even by such a turnover of votes as that which has led the Standard 
to cry out in anguish against a policy fomented, it declares, ‘ by 
statesmen, agitators, wire-pullers, and subservient newspapers,’ which 
is driving the country straight to ‘a Unionist defeat and an Opposi- 
tion victory at the next General Election.’ These words, which are 
not mine, but those of the ablest and most independent organ of the 
Conservative Party, may make an impression upon some persons, 
but I doubt if they will make any on Mr. Chamberlain. That 
gentleman has already, in his ‘raging and tearing agitation,’ risen 
superior to still more grievous disasters than the mere conversion of 
Ministerial majorities into minorities in the ballot-box. He was not 
stayed in his impetuous course when one man after another of the 
highest authority in the Cabinet of which he was a member, including 
all living ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer, publicly protested against 
a policy which combined the oldest heresies of Protectionism with 
that new spirit of Jingoism that soared to its highest point on the 
memorable night of Mafeking. When the Cabinet itself was broken 
up, and the distracted Mr. Balfour was seen rushing hither and 
thither, searching for new Ministers in every possible and impossible 
corner, Mr. Chamberlain’s equanimity was not disturbed. Like a 
certain Irish landlord known to fame, the shooting of his agent was 
an incident that had no personal interest for himself. Again, when 
that Liberal Unionist Party of which he was once so proud, and in 
which he was so long a ruling spirit, was broken into fragments, the 
only matter that seemed to trouble him was the fear that he might 
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not be able to lay hold of the cash-box, which had been notoriously 
filled by men who were unable to follow him in his new adventures. 
A man who has preserved his self-confidence and composure under 
so many trials can hardly be expected to lose heart merely because 
a seat is lost here and there to his party. 

But is he really gaining ground in his attempt to convert the 
country to his revolutionary policy? A month ago most persons 
seemed to think that he was. Free-traders appeared to be almost 
cowed by his voleanic energy, and the audacity with which he went 
on repeating statements that had been not only contradicted but 
disproved a hundred times over ; and all the less intelligent sections 
of the public, especially those sections to be found in the West End 
of London, shouted for joy, as such people always do when they 
think they have found ‘a sure thing,’ whether in politics or on the 
turf. But now—vwell, now there is a distinct subsidence of the tide 
which seemed to be carrying the ex-Colonial Secretary to the haven 
of success ; and it is a subsidence which cannot be attributed merely 
to the evidence furnished by the by-elections. A strong disposition 
to hedge has been shown by not a few of his backers in the Minis- 
terial ranks, and even the long-suffering Prime Minister has gathered 
courage to suggest that it is quite possible to go too fast, even in an 
agitation which is avowedly intended to be ‘ raging and tearing.’ If 
one asks for an explanation of this undoubted change of mood on 
the part of those who were convinced a month ago that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was about to ‘sweep the country,’ I do not think that it will 
be difficult to find an answer to the question. In the first place, 
fate has been exceptionally hard during the past few weeks on the 
cause of fiscal reform. That cause owed its origin, according to the 
oft-repeated statements of its founder, to two great reasons: first, 
the grave state of our trade and its ever-increasing depression ; and 
secondly, the desire of the Colonies to establish new commercial 
bonds between us and them, in the shape of preferential tariffs 
which, in our case, would involve the taxation of food. ‘If you 
desire to keep the British Empire in existence,’ said the member for 
West Birmingham in effect, ‘you must make some sacrifices; you 
must even submit to a tax upon your bread.’ And in the same 
breath he explained that we should really be helping rather than 
hurting ourselves if we yielded to the appeal of the Colonies and 
adopted a new fiscal system, inasmuch as our trade was in such a 
bad way that unless something were done, and done speedily, we 
should be reduced to ‘ the rank of a fifth-rate Power’—a doom with 
which we have constantly been threatened ever since the appearance 
of Macaulay’s New Zealander upon the stage of politics. Here, then, 
was a double basis—hard fact and high sentiment—on which Mr. 
Chamberlain appealed to the country ; and no doubt it was upon this 
basis and this alone that he secured the support of no inconsiderable 
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section of the public. But where is that basis now? Can even the 
eminent commercial gentlemen of the Tariff ‘Commission’ tell us 
how much of it remains, after the publication of the Board of Trade 
figures for 1903, and Mr. Chamberlain’s failure to produce, in reply 
to the repeated challenges he has received, any evidence of those 
imaginary offers from the Colonies on which he based his appeal to 
the spirit of Imperial unity? The Board of Trade returns show that 
1003 was the most prosperous year our trade has ever known, with a 
solid increase of fourteen and a half millions of imports and of eleven 
and a quarter millions of exports over the preceding year. The 
evidence we have had from the Colonies shows that public opinion is 
divided there, just as it is here, over the new policy, and that nowhere 
is there any apparent intention of offering any substantial concession 
to the commerce of Great Britain, or of demanding any sacrifices on 
eur part in order to purchase the continued unity of the Empire. 
Sensible Colonials, indeed, even where they are avowed protectionists, 
epenly scoff at the idea that the food of the British workman should 
be taxed for the benefit of his fellow-workmen in Australia and 
€anada. Lord Rosebery has not hesitated to stigmatise as ‘pre- 
posterous’ Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that we have received 
proposals on this subject from the Colonies; and I really do not see 
how that word can be improved upon. 

* But,’ say the thick-and-thin advocates of fiscal reform, ‘ statistics, 
even the statistics of the Board of Trade, cannot alter the fact that 
the country is just now experiencing hard times, that money is 
scaree and the value of securities low’; and the only cause to which 
they attribute this unpleasant state of affairs is that ‘ obsolete’ 
system of free trade against which they have girded up their loins. 
That we are experiencing something in the nature of hard times is 
not to be denied, though any man who has lived for fifty or sixty 
years can recall seasons of depression infinitely more severe than 
that through which we are now passing. Yet can no reason but the 
tardily discovered defects of our present fiscal system be assigned for 
the relatively mild hard times of to-day? Have the fiscal reformers 
forgotten that we are staggering under the absolute loss—from the 
economic point of view—of 220 millions expended upon the South 
African war? Are they ignorant of that enormous increase of 
expenditure, with a corresponding increase of taxation, which we have 
now tocarry on our shoulders? Successive Finance Ministers have 
warned us again and again of the inevitable consequences of our reck- 
less national extravagance, and have pointed to the very consequences 
of that extravagance which we have now to endure. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain and his friends, with an audacity that excites one’s admiration, 
ignore these things. They forget the hundreds of millions that have 
been sunk in the gulf of war and incompetent administration, and 
virtually insist that, after all, the only true statesmen of recent years 
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have been Mr. Chaplin and Mr. James Lowther, who have never 
wavered in their belief that free trade and free trade alone is to be 
blamed not only for the big blue-bottle flies in our butchers’ shops, 
but for any diminution of our national prosperity. Apparently, how- 
ever, the ‘ Fiscal Reformers’ have not found everybody so willing to 
endorse their canonisation of these respectable country gentlemen as 
they could wish. The recent letters and speeches of not a few 
Ministerial members, including some members of the Ministry itself, 
show that searchings of heart are being experienced even among 
those who not long ago seemed inclined to applaud Mr. Chamberlain 
as a new saviour of society. 

Yet another reason that accounts for the change, slight but - 
significant, which is creeping over the mood of the Ministerialists, is 
the extraordinary fact that the arch-propagandist of protection has not 
even begun to attempt to answer the arguments that have been urged 
against his proposal by his opponents. With wonderful cleverness he 
eludes every effort that is made to bring him to close quarters with 
those who denounce his policy, and who support their denunciation 
by facts and arguments. This feature of his tactics was specially 
conspicuous in his speech at the Guildhall. If he had the over- 
whelming weight of authority in statesmanship and in economic 
learning on his side, this might conceivably be a wise policy. But 
it is notorious that this is not the case. Without wishing to be dis- 
respectful to the gentlemen who, in the columns of what the Standard 
bluntly calls ‘ subservient newspapers,’ expound at prodigious length 
and in imposing type the weird doctrines of what is known to them 
as the ‘ new political economy,’ I may at least maintain that they are 
not the only wise persons in existence. I might even go further and 
suggest that men who for the greater part of their lives have been 
engaged in the management of the financial and commercial affairs 
of the richest and greatest commercial nation in the world may con- 
ceivably know their own business better than the young journalists 
who dismiss their arguments with a triumphant sneer. After all, 
sensible people do not see why even Mr. Chamberlain should take 
no notice of the criticisms of such men as Lord Goschen, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, and Sir Henry Fowler upon questions which 
they were studying closely and dealing with, in practice as well as 
in theory, long before the ex-Colonial Secretary found time to devote 
his meteoric attention to them. When one remembers further that 
two of these eminent men have made a heavy sacrifice of their political 
inclinations in order to enjoy the privilege of speaking their minds, 
their right to be treated with due respect by the apostle of the 
economic revolution seems undeniable. But it does not appear to 
be a right that is admitted by Mr. Chamberlain. That gentleman 
has now carried on his agitation for more than eight months. But 
so far as argument is concerned he has not advanced it by a single 
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step. Mr. Pecksniff, as most of us remember, had a horse, the 
appearance of which was imposing, and which stepped in a way that 
impressed all who saw it. The misfortune in the case of this noble steed 
was that, like the farmer’s claret, it did not enable its rider to ‘ get 
any forrarder.’ If we turn back to Mr. Chamberlain’s first declarations 
last May and follow him through all his subsequent speeches, we can- 
not fail to see that he is mounted on Mr. Pecksniff’s horse. He has 
never even attempted to get beyond the initial declamation of his 
great campaign. We are still without any answer to the serious and 
reasoned arguments to which his proposals have been subjected. 
We have still no higher authority for his manifold assertions than 
his own ipse diait. He has told us certain things which he has not 
attempted to prove, and he has remained stubbornly silent when 
challenged to furnish the evidence that is needed to establish their 
accuracy. Everything is to rest on his personal pledge that, if we 
follow his leadership, certain benefits—some of them savouring of 
the miraculous—are to accrue to us. Is it surprising that even 
some of those who were originally captivated by the boldness with 
which he revived the antiquated doctrines of protection are begin- 
ning to murmur at his failure to meet argument with argument? 
Claptrap is effective enough for the moment, but time invariably 
puts it in its proper place. Perhaps if Mr. Chamberlain’s personal 
career had been different, his cause would now have been more 
hopeful than it is. But no one can forget that the man who is so 
confident to-day in announcing the benefits of protection to his 
fellow-countrymen was not long ago equally confident and vehement 
in denouncing anyone who ventured to say a word in favour of that 
system. ‘ Protection very likely might, it probably would, have this 
effect : it would increase the incomes of the owners of great estates, 
and it would swell the profits of the capitalists who were fortunate 
enough to engage in the besi-protected industries; but it would 
lessen the total production of the country, it would diminish the 
rate of wages, and it would raise the prices of every necessary of 
life.’ I know of no clearer or more forcible exposition of the 
inevitable results of protection than this, and I quote the statement 
from the lips of Mr. Chamberlain himself. He can hardly expect 
the whole body of his fellow-countrymen to change as quickly as he 
has done from the views he expressed in 1885 to those which he 
professes to day. We do not all belong to the class from which the 
‘lightning artists ’ of the music-halls are recruited. 

The general political situation has undergone some noteworthy 
changes during the month. Mr. Balfour has made another attempt 
to remind the world of the fact that he is, after all, the titular 
Prime Minister of England. It can hardly be said to have been a 
very happy effort. It is impossible for fair-minded men, whatever 
may be their political opinions, not to feel a certain amount of 
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sympathy with Mr. Balfour in his present situation. He has had 
to suffer, as other men have had to suffer before him, from the 
titanic energy of a colleague who invariably ‘drives straight ’—as 
the Standard says—at the object at which he is aiming, without 
any undue regard for the feelings or interests of those who happen 
to be in his way. Mr. Balfour's own position is tolerably clear. 
That he has been influenced by the opinions of his imperious 
colleague can hardly be doubted. Even if we had not the evidence of 
Lord George Hamilton on the subject, it would be impossible to come 
to any other conclusion than that last autumn he was halting between 
two opinions, undecided as to whether he should throw in his lot with 
Mr. Chamberlain or take that middle course of retaliatory tariffs which - 
has really satisfied nobody. But over and above everything else in his 
mind was the thought of the unity of his party—a thought naturally 
uppermost in the mind of a Prime Minister. The means which he 
adopted in order to secure this unity have resulted in an almost 
tragical failure. To the genuine free-trader it must seem that they 
deserved to fail. A Prime Minister of England who cannot make 
up his mind upon such an issue as that which was set before us by 
the Birmingham propaganda does not represent the type of states- 
manship which the people of this country have been taught to 
admire. But the failure of the attempt made by Mr. Balfour to 
devise a formula upon which all Ministerialists could agree is not 
altogether his own fault. No sooner did the struggle between 
protection and free trade become real than the hollow official 
shibboleth ceased to charm. Mr. Chamberlain, with the true 
instinct of the fighting man, refused to be satisfied with the benevo- 
lent neutrality of Ministerial candidates and members, and the 
caucuses of the party were pressed into requisition in order to force 
the pace. No man in England understands the manipulation of a 
caucus better than Mr. Chamberlain. Himself one of the founders 
of the first organisation of the kind known in this country—that out 
of which the National Liberal Federation sprang—he has throughout 
his life believed that victories on the political field require to be 
organised as thoroughly as those upon the field of war, and he has 
always attached much importance to what in America men call 
‘the machine.’ Not unnaturally, he made it his business at the 
earliest possible moment to lay hands upon the ‘ machines’ which 
organise the forces of Conservatism and Liberal Unionism. Apparently, 
he had little trouble with the Conservative organisation. Its members 
tendered lip-homage to the Prime Minister, but the overwhelming 
majority made no attempt to conceal the favour with which they 
regarded Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. ‘Whole-hoggers’ was the 
not very elegant name which some of these gentlemen assumed to 
describe their attitude towards the new protectionism. There can 
be little doubt that all over the country the active spirits of the 
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Conservative associations have all but openly adopted the member 
for West Birmingham as their leader. But the case has been different 
with the Liberal Unionists. Among them, at all events, there 
remained a sturdy remnant who refused to abandon the fiscal faith 
which they had professed throughout their lives. They had with- 
-drawn from their old party rather than abandon their opinions on one 
great question, and they who had refused to yield to Mr. Gladstone 
were not prepared to bow to Mr. Chamberlain. As it happened, 
every recognised leader of the Liberal Unionist Party with the 
exception of Mr. Chamberlain himself remained a free-trader. But 
here, again, the local members of the caucus had been won round to 
protectionism, and in the North of England they carried resolutions 
in favour of tariff reform that led to the immediate resignation of 
several members of Parliament and persons of influence in the 
‘Liberal Unionist ranks. The silent struggle that has been carried 
on for months for the possession of the party machine, culminated 
last month in the publication of the correspondence between the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain. The Duke, as founder 
-and president of the Liberal Unionist Association, proposed, now that 
its members could no longer act in agreement, that it should be 
‘dissolved. Mr. Chamberlain suggested that the members should 
decide for themselves whether they should continue to exist as an 
organised body, and on which side their support should be given in 
the great controversy. The Duke of Devonshire is, by common 
admission, one of the most honourable and high-minded of living 
statesmen. But he is certainly no match for Mr. Chamberlain in 
the manipulation of political machines and caucuses. Nor has he 
‘grasped the modern idea which leads some of our politicians to con- 
<luct a public agitation on the lines of a travelling circus. Those who 
read the correspondence between the two men could not fail to per- 
ceive, first, that the old Liberal Unionist Party had been destroyed ; 
‘and, secondly, that Mr. Chamberlain was confident that he had 
-obtained command of the organisation by which it had been so long 
carried on. It was on the day on which this remarkable corre- 
spondence appeared in the newspapers that Mr. Balfour addressed 
his constituents at Manchester. Yet, strange to tell, he had nothing 
to say upon a subject which was engaging the attention of every 
politician. It was the end of a great political alliance, to which the 
Conservative Government had owed its long spell of unbroken power, 
that was signalised by that correspondence, but it drew not a word 
of comment from the Conservative Prime Minister. Mr. Balfour 
contented himself with a vague remonstrance directed against those 
‘who were trying to force the pace, and precipitate divisions in the 
party. But his language was so general and misty that he seemed, 
‘as Sir Henry Fowler afterwards said, to be ‘trying to walk down 
both sides of the street at once.’ It may be assumed that his 
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remarks did not please Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. It is 
difficult to understand how they can have satisfied anybody else. In 
face of the great party crisis in which the Unionists of both sections 
are now involved, with their old leaders ranged in open antagonism, 
and with members in scores of constituencies at variance with the- 
local associations that have hitherto supported them, the leader of the 
party and the head of the Government had nothing but these mild 
platitudes to offer to his distracted adherents. 

The approach of the session is necessarily drawing the attention 
of the country once more to the House of Commons. It is difficult 
even to attempt a forecast of the Parliamentary year, but upon one 
point I at least remain firmly of an opinion that I have more than 
once expressed in these pages. That is that the dissolution is very 
near to us. Even if the work to which Ministers are committed, 
work dealing with such questions as the establishment of a Catholic: 
university in Dublin, and the provision of compensation for dis- 
possessed licensed victuallers, were not of so contentious a character, 
it would be impossible to believe that the present Government could 
live long without having obtained another mandate from the country. 
When one remembers that, in addition to the highly contentious 
measures I have named, Ministers are bound to face a budget which 
can hardly be a pleasant one either for the Government or the 
country, and that must inevitably raise the fiscal controversy in a 
more or less acute form, as well as that question of the army which 
is still, next to free trade, the burning question of the hour, the 
chief wonder is that they should even dream of holding fast in their 
places. The air even now is full of rumours as to fresh resignations ; 
and some Ministers, at least, have made it clear that any further 
advance of the Chamberlain agitation will meet with their strenuous 
opposition. Upon the whole, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
the appeal to the country will take place within the next three 
months. What the country will have to say to the Government is a 
speculation into which I shall not enter. The only thing that seems 
certain is that we shall not have a repetition of the scandal of the 
khaki election of 1900. 

Wemyss REIp. 
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‘One thing seems to be certain, and that is, that the ducal mani- 
festo must bring about the disappearance of the Liberal Unionists, 
as an independent organisation.’ So I wrote last December. I enter- 
tain a profound distrust in all prophecies, my own included ; but, on 
the present occasion, events seem to more than justify my prediction. 
The correspondence between the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, which was published in the first days of last month, throws a 
curious light on contemporary history. It seems that shortly after 
Mr. Chamberlain’s return from South Africa, the Duke became per- 
turbed in his mind by doubts as to whether the then Coloniai Secretary, 
the real founder and leader of the Liberal Unionist party, of which 
the then President of the Council was the titular chief, was alto- 
gether sound in his adhesion to the dogmas of free trade. It is not 
stated in the correspondence whether his Grace’s perturbation was 
removed by a meeting of the committee of management at which 
his colleague assisted. Be this as it may, his apprehensions, if 
not removed, slumbered till the end of last October. Suffice it to say 
that after four months of deliberation the Duke discovered it to 
be his duty ‘ to look a little more closely’ than he had apparently 
done hitherto ‘ into the operations and finance of the central organisa- 
tion’ over which he had presided since the date of the Liberal 
secession. He had apparently discovered to his surprise that ‘ one 
of its [the central association’s] most important functions was the 
distribution of grants to local Liberal Unionist associations, that 
these grants . . . were made from a fund which in no wise belongs 
to the Association, but was, to quote the Duke’s words, collected by 
me, and entrusted to me personally, as the leader of the Liberal 
Unionist party, to be applied at my discretion for political purposes.’ 
Speaking for myself I have long been sceptical as to the advantage 
of keeping up Liberal Unionism, as a separate political organisation 
distinguished from the Conservative party by some minute shade of 
opinion unintelligible to ordinary intellects. But I never realised 
till the other day that I belonged, or was supposed to belong, to a 
party financed by the Duke of Devonshire, and dependent upon his 
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personal opinion of the views I might hold, not on the question of 
Home Rule, but on any political issue of which his Grace might 
happen to hold different ideas from my own. 

On the 23rd of last October the Duke communicated his opinion, 
that under the above circumstances the Liberal Unionist Association 
ought to be dissolved, to Mr. Chamberlain, who replied by stating that 
he saw no necessity whatever for breaking up the Liberal Unionist 
organisation, and contended that such a step, if taken at all, could 
only be taken after the matters at issue between the Duke and himself 
had been submitted to the consideration of the members of the Associa- 
tion. The Duke, with his usual good sense when left to himself, . 
seems to have appreciated the force of this argument, and, after 
admitting that the terms he had used with reference to the violent 
breaking up of the Liberal Unionist Association ‘may have implied 
more than he intended,’ asked for further time for consideration. 
This letter was written on the 3lst of October, but November and 
December passed well-nigh away, and, as the correspondence reads, no 
further information was vouchsafed. After prolonged hesitation the 
Duke resigned his seat in the Cabinet, and then, without any previous 
intimation to his late colleagues, issued instructions to the Unionist 
electors advising them to withhold their votes from any Unionist 
candidate who was not prepared to repudiate Mr. Chamberlain’s 
heresies in respect of free trade. Thereupon Mr. Chamberlain wrote 
on the 22nd of December reiterating his contention that it was for 
the Liberal Unionist party, as represented by its Council, or by a 
conference of delegates of the local associations—and not for their 
President—to decide whether conformity with the orthodox dogmas of 
free trade should or should not be an essential condition of their remain- 
ing members of the Unionist party. To this his Grace replied by a 
somewhat pompous missive complaining of Mr. Chamberlain having 
raised an issue never contemplated by himself when he joined the 
Conservative party for the defence of the Union, and declaring that 
he, for his part, entertained no apprehension of the Home Rule agita- 
tion being revived by the split in the Unionist party. To speak the 
plain truth, the Duke comes second best out of the controversy. The 
honours, such as they are, rest with Mr. Chamberlain. 

I happened, more years ago than I care to recall, to be present in 
the House of Commons on the night when the then Marquis of Harting- 
ton had—for the first time as Under Secretary of State for War— 
to explain the military estimates. Few spectacles are more distressing 
to witness than the collapse of a speaker who has got a statement to 
make and finds himself utterly unequal to the task. Of all such collapses 
that of the future Duke was the most signal I have ever witnessed. He 
could not find his notes ; he could not recollect his figures ; he was mani- 
festly at a loss to think of anything to say ; and he must have broken 
down hopelessly if Lord Palmerston, who was sitting by his side, had 
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not kept on prompting him audibly with figures and phrases. On leav- 
ing the House after the speech was over, I met an old Parliamentary 
reporter with whom I was acquainted, and remarked to him, ‘ After 
this fiasco there must be an end of Lord Hartington’s Parliamentary 
career. ‘Qh, no,’ my acquaintance replied, ‘you are altogether 
wrong. A man who can make such a failure and bear it with such 
complete indifference is bound to get on in Parliament.’ So the 
event has proved. In the utterances of his political career he has 
never risen above commonplace, but on the other hand he has never 
sunk below common sense. No doubt he owes much to the accident 
of his position. I remember hearing John Bright once say, in speak- 
ing of the House of Commons: ‘It is the fairest assembly in the 
world. Every member is judged by his own individual capacity, 
irrespective of rank or wealth or party. There is only one slight 
exception I know of, and that is that a Duke’s son and heir always 
commands a sort of respectful attention not accorded to ordinary 
members.’ No one can blame the sometime titular leader of the 
Liberal Unionist party if he has never forgotten and never allowed 
others to forget that he was, or would be in the course of nature, 
head of the House of Cavendish. His consciousness of his family 
traditions, of his great wealth and of his high responsibilities, is the 
main cause of his success in public life, and at the same time of his 
failure to convert success into power. Between himself and Mr. 
Chamberlain there could never have been much in common. The few 
intimates, both political and personal, who enjoyed his confidence 
were persons of very different calibre from his late colleague. 

I suspect myself, if these intimates could speak the truth, they 
would admit that the Duke never felt quite comfortable in being a 
member of a Conservative Ministry, and could never exactly under- 
stand why, by the logic of events, he was forced, even in the Liberal 
Unionist section of the Conservative party, to play second fiddle to a 
Minister who did not resent being known by his countrymen as ‘ Joe.’ 
If this suspicion is correct it is intelligible enough that this sort of latent 
irritation should have been kept alive by his surroundings. In the 
English drama of a bygone era, the hero was always associated with 
a subordinate personage who listened to his soliloquies, sympathised 
with his grievances, and espoused his affections and his enmities. 
This personage in the list of characters was generally designated as 
* Charles his friend.’ 

Be this as it may, it is well known that for some years past there 
have been members of the ducal circle, belonging to the ‘ Charles his 
friend’ category, who have contemplated some new political com- 
bination in virtue of which the Duke might be raised to the position 
they considered him fully entitled to fill, that of Prime Minister of 
England. There have been rumours of negotiations with Lord 
Rosebery and others by which a party might be formed composed 
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of moderate Liberals, half-hearted Liberal Unionists, and malcontent 
Conservatives who would join and support any Government of which 
the Duke was at the outset to be Premier and Lord Rosebery was to 
be Foreign Secretary with the reversion of the Premiership. These 
projects have hitherto fallen through, partly because the party was 
still in nubihus, and even more because the Duke’s loyalty debarred him 
from taking any active step to sever his connection with the Unionists. 
When once, however, he had been induced to resign his seat in the 
Cabinet these schemes were revived, and the Duke was over-persuaded 
that his duty as the head of the House of Cavendish was to come 
forward as the champion of free trade, and in consequence as the 
opponent of the Unionist party, which under Mr. Chamberlain’s 
misguided influence had committed itself to the pestilent doctrines of 
preferential duties and retaliatory tariffs, if not to the unpardonable sin 
of protection. The championship of free trade involved, as a logical 
consequence, opposition to the return of Unionist candidates who were 
not prepared to vote with the Liberals on the fiscal controversy ; 
and from this admission it followed that Free Food Unionists must 
in future act in harmony with the Liberals. Given these premises 
the conclusion is so obvious as to justify the belief that some form 
of coalition between the adherents of the Duke, the partisans of Lord 
Rosebery, and the less advanced section of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s followers has been—f it is not still—in contemplation. It would 
be the height of absurdity to deny that the high personal character 
of the Duke, his distinguished career, his exalted position, and his 
conscientious sense of duty must render his secession from the Unionist 
party a serious loss to the cause of the Union. I am, however, inclined 
to think that the political importance of this secession, even if it should 
be carried to the length of his seeking re-admission into the Liberal 
tabernacle, is apt to be overrated by the clique of minor notabilities 
who, on the stage of politics, play the part of ‘Charles his friend.’ 
In the early days of the Secession War the then Marquis of Hartington 
was a visitor at New York, and was reported to have appeared at a 
ball in the Empire City wearing a rosette composed of the Confederate 
colours. The report, whether true or false, excited not unreason- 
able irritation throughout the North. Shortly afterwards his Lord- 
ship visited Washington and was in due course presented to the 
President. According to a story current at that period in Washington, 
the only remark made by Abraham Lincoln on hearing the name of 
his distinguished visitor was ‘ Hartington, Hartington, curious name, 
rhymes to Partington.’ The force of the remark will suggest itself 
at once to those amongst my readers who remember the story of how 
Dame Partington proposed to push away the Atlantic with her mop 
and pail. I may be told of the powerful influences which support the 
Duke in his new departure. I may be reminded of the old French 
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saying that Ce que femme veult, Dieu le veult, but till I see proof to 
the contrary, I adhere to the belief that the Duke’s withdrawal from 
the Unionist party will leave matters very much as they were before 
this catastrophe occurred. I was confirmed in this belief when the 
other day I came across the following passage in Creevey’s letters : 
‘There has been some talk of Lord George Cavendish. . . . The 
Cavendish system with the Duke of Devonshire at the head is not 
the thing for the present day.’ This statement, which was made in 
1816, and whose truth was fully justified by the event, is certainly 
not likely to be disproved in 1904. 

The result of the recent by-elections has proved in the main what 
I anticipated when I wrote last month. The elections at Lewisham, 
Dulwich, the Ludlow division of Shropshire, and Mid Devon have 
resulted in the return of candidates belonging to the same party as 
their predecessors, and have thus left unaltered the numerical balance 
of parties. I read in free-trade organs that these elections have, 
however, materially changed the relative strength of the Minis- 
terials and the Opposition, because the Unionist majorities in the 
three first-named constituencies have been reduced, while in Mid 
Devon the Liberal majority has been substantially increased. Again, 
at Norwich, the Liberals have actually gained one seat, counting two 
on a division. The conversion of a Unionist majority of 500 to a 
Radical majority of 2000 is a serious loss. Still, one swallow does 
not make a summer. The evidence, moreover, seems to show that 
the victory of the Liberals was due much more to the desire of the 
Norwich electors for the direct representation of labour in Parliament 
than to the views of the electorate on fiscal policy. The one real 
lesson to be learnt from these casual contests is that up to the present 
the fiscal changes propounded by Mr. Chamberlain have not excited 
the amount of popular indignation that was so confidently anticipated 
by his opponents. Our artisans and labourers nowadays have it in 
their power to control the result of every election in the vast 
majority of our constituencies. It is therefore utterly incredible that 
if they were animated by any ardent enthusiasm for free trade, or 
were convinced that the policy of which Mr. Chamberlain has made 
himself the champion was hostile to their own well-being, they would 
not have exerted themselves to secure not only the nominal reduction 
of Unionist majorities but the actual return of free-trade represen- 
tatives. On the contrary, they have deliberately forfeited the oppor- 
tunities afforded them for demonstrating their supposed enthusiasm 
for free trade by running Labour candidates whose candidatures, 
whether wise or unwise, are calculated to be detrimental, if not fatal, 
to the prospect of a free-trade representative being substituted for a 
partisan of protection. This being so we may take it for granted 
that the cry of the big loaf of free trade as compared with the little 
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loaf of protection has fallen dead, in as far as our artisan constituencies 
are concerned. ; 

Up to the time at which I write, the question of peace or war 
between Russia and Japan remains very much as it was when I wrote 
last month. If the two countries were European Powers war would 
seem absolutely inevitable. But Japan is altogether an Oriental 
Power, and Russia is more than half so; and in the East words bear 
less resemblance to facts than they do even in the West. My own 
personal conviction is that Russia, up to now, has never believed 
that Japan would seriously confront the risk of war. Acting on this 
belief she has reckoned confidently on carrying out her designs in the 
Far East by professing to be ready for war if her demands were dis- 
puted. Supposing this confidence should prove to be ill-founded, 
she would only be acting after Asiatic fashion in withdrawing her 
pretensions, or, more correctly speaking, in postponing their execu- 
tion to a more convenient season. The pride of race which might 
preclude a Western nation from acknowledging that she stood com- 
mitted to a position she was not prepared to sustain, is unknown in 
Russia ; and in this fact I see cause to hope that war may still be 
averted. In politics the game of bluff is as well understood by the 
Muscovite as it was by the Heathen Chinee. 

The Whitaker Wright trial has throughout the past month occupied 
more public attention than it perhaps deserved on account of its 
intrinsic importance. The verdict of the jury will, I think, commend 
itself to the approval of the public. But the terrible ending of the 
case precludes further comment. This much I can predict, that the 
decision at which the Court had arrived will do little or nothing to 
establish any new code of financial morality. If it were not for the 
spirit of speculation inherent in our race, England would never have 
won her commercial supremacy. So long as shareholders, allured by 
the promise of extravagant profits, are found ready to invest their 
money in speculative enterprises about which they know, and can 
know, nothing, promoters will trade upon the cupidity of the public. 
No legislation, however skilfully devised, can ever render speculation 
a safe and sound pursuit for persons of narrow means. The tares 
and the wheat will grow up together to the end of time ; and all that 
any Government can do is to root up occasionally any plot of tares 
exhibiting an exceptional luxuriance of growth. 

I suspect, however, that during last month the majority of news- 
paper readers took far less interest in commercial morals, party politics, 
or in the prospects of peace or war in the Far East than they did in the 
great cricket matches between England and Australia. To believers in 
Imperialism it is gratifying to note how our fellow-countrymen at the 
Antipodes are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. The run upon 
the papers which published from hour to hour the scores of the matches 
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must have caused the most thoughtless of readers to reflect upon the 
extent to which submarine telegraphy has brought England and 
Australia so near to each other as to remove the most formidable of the 
obstacles which have hitherto stood in the way of a united British 
Empire. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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